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CuaPTER II. LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 


STILL another picture. This one 
on the sea, to give variety to the 
group. 

A fresh breeze is blowing, the 
white sails are full, and a noble 
vessel—the Blue Jacket, a famous 
clipper—is ploughing her way 
through the snow-crested waves. 
Holding on to the bulwarks, a lad, 
scarcely eighteen years of age, is 
gazing now into the billowy depths 
into which they are descending, 
now to the curling heights up and 
over which the ship is sailing. A 
rapture of delight dwells in his 
great spiritual eyes, and a flush 
rises to his pale and pensive face, 
as he gazes on the wonders of the 
deep. His heart is pulsing with 
worship of the beautiful, and with 
his inner sight he sees what is 
hidden from many. The breeze 
brings to him musical and thrilling 
whispers; the laughing, joyous 
waters teem with images of spiritual 
loveliness. 

By his side, gazing also into the 
water’s depths, and holding on to 
a rope with a stronger and more 
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careless grip, stands a man whose 
years exceed two score. A hand- 
some, strongly-built man, with a 
mole on his right temple which adds 
to rather than detracts from his 
beauty. That he is ofa commoner 
order than the lad by whose side 
he stands is clearly apparent ; yet 
he is one in whom the majority of 
women would instinctively take a 
deeper interest because of his riper 
development and the larger power 
expressed in him. His features are 
wanting in the refinement and deli- 
cacy which characterise his young 
companion, but they have boldness 
and fullness which, allied with good 
proportion, possess a special and 
individual attraction of their own. 

The young gentleman’s name is 
Arthur Temple; the name of his 
valet is Ned Chandler; and the 
ship is ploughing her way to Eng- 
land’s shores. 

What the lad sees in the restless, 
laughing waters is created by his 
poetical nature. What the man 
sees is the issue of an actual experi- 
ence in the past. In the lad’s 
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dreams there is no thread of con- 
nection : images of beauty appear 
and disappear ; slowly form them- 
selves, and fade as slowly away ; 
and are not repeated. In the man’s, 
one face is always present, and al- 
ways visible to his fancy: the face 
of a beautiful child, whose eyes 
rival heaven’s brightest blue, whose 
cheeks are blooming with roses, 
whose head is covered with clusters 
of golden curls. 

A word of retrospect is neces- 


sary. 

The lad is the only child, by his 
wife, Lady Temple, of the Honour- 
able Mr. Temple, a name famous 
in the superior Law Courts of Eng- 
land, a gentleman of wealth, dis- 
tinction, and high position in the 
land. From his birth, Arthur Tem- 
ple has been the object of the 
most anxious and devoted care of 
his parents—the devotion mainly 
springing from the mother’s breast, 
the anxiety from the father’s. Not 
that the father was wanting in love. 
On the contrary. As much love as 
it was in his nature to bestow, he 
bestowed upon his son. But it was 
not like the mother’s love, purely 
unselfish ; it was alloyed with per- 
sonal ambition,, and was conse- 
quently of a coarser grain. From 
a delicate babe, Arthur Temple 
grew into a delicate boy—so deli- 
cate that his life often hung upon 
a thread, as ordinary people express 
it, and he was not sent to a public 
school for his education. The best 
private tutors were obtained for 
him, and the lad showed an eager 
desire to acquire what they were 
engaged to teach. But his mental 
vigour ran ahead of his physical 
power, and the physicians ordered 
that his studies should be discon- 
tinued. ‘ His brain is too wakeful,’ 
they said, ‘his nerves too sensitive. 
The difficulty will be not to make 
him study, but to keep him from it.’ 
So it turned out. Free from the 
trammels of enforced study, and 
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left to follow his own inclination, 
the lad flew to the books most con- 
genial to his nature, and learnt from 
them what he most desired to learn, 
The intellectual power apparent in 
the lad delighted his father as much 
as his lack of physical strength dis- 
tressed him. The Honourable Mr. 
Temple’s ambition was various. 
Wealth he loved for the sake of the 
luxury and ease it conferred; power 
he coveted, and coveted the more 
as he rose, for its own sake, and 
because it placed him above his 
fellows, and gave him control over 
them ; but beyond all, his chief am- 
bition was to found a family, which 
should be famous in the land. To 
the accomplishment of this end two 
things were necessary: the first, 
that he himself should become fa- 
mous, and should amass much 
wealth ; the second, that his son— 
his only child—should marry, and 
have children. In the first, he was 
successful. It is not necessary to 
inquire by what means—whether 
by superior talent, by tact, by in- 
dustry, or by force of patronage— 
he rose to power, and passed men 
in the race who at least were equal 
with himself. The fact is sufficient; 
he rose above them, and it was ac- 
knowledged that the highest prize 
in his profession might one day be 
his. Whether he deserved it, was 
another matter. This is an envious 
world. As worshippers of the suc- 
cessful and powerful are everywhere 
to be found, so are detractors, and 
men who by innuendoes throw dirt 
at those who occupy the best seats. 
But whatever might be said to his 
detraction by the envious few, he 
was quoted in public as a man of 
rare virtues and integrity. The 
public prints never neglected an 
opportunity to point a moral by 
means of hisexample. They never 
tired of quoting his stainless life, 
his probity, his righteous conduct 
as an administrator of justice, and 
holding him forth as a practical il- 
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lustration of the highest qualities of 
human nature. It cannot be denied 
that he, by his conduct, contributed 
to this result. There was manifest 
in him a distinct assertion to the 
possession of spotless honour and 
blamelessness; so pure a man was 
he that he had no pity for human 
failings ; that ‘ earthly power doth 
then show likest God’s when mercy 
seasons justice,’ found no assenting 
response within his breast. Woe 
to the fallen wretch who appeared 
before him for judgment ; he gave 
them their deservings, with no com- 
passionate regard of the tangled, 
dirt-stained roads they had been 
compelled to travel. His stern 
manner said, ‘Look upon me. 
Have I fallen? Why, then, have 
you?” And in his addresses to 
criminals when passing sentence, 
he frequently embodied this in 
words—whereupon the world would 
rejoice that the law had such an 
interpreter, justice such a cham- 
pion. All other things, therefore, 
being smooth before him, the full 
accomplishment of his dearest am- 
bition hung upon the health of his 
only child, and he experienced the 
keenest anxiety in the circumstance 
that as the lad grew in years, he 
failed in strength. At the age of 
sixteen, Arthur Temple was a pale, 
dreamy stripling, full of fine fancies, 
and sensitive to a fault. The physi- 
cians spoke gravely of his condi- 
tion. 

‘There is but one chance of his 
attaining manhood,’ they said ; ‘a 
complete change must be effected 
in his life. He must travel. Not 
on the Continent, or in cities where 
money can purchase the indul- 
gences of existence. A long sea- 
voyage in a sailing vessel, to the 
other end of the world. A sojourn 
there of twelve or eighteen months. 
Then home again, with blood thick- 
ened, and bones well set.’ 

‘ But ifhe should die!’ exclaimed 
the anxious mother, distracted at 
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the thought of parting with her 
darling. 

‘ He may, replied the physicians ; 
‘but there, at all events, he has a 
chance of living. Keep him at 
home, and you condemn him to 
certain death.’ 

After this there was, of course, 
nothing to be said, and prepara- 
tions were made for the lad’s tem- 
porary exile. Arthur received the 
news with joy. It was the realisa- 
tion of a wonderful dream. He felt 
like a knight-errant going out in 
search of romantic adventures. 
The glad anticipation made his 
step lighter, his manner cheerier. 

‘He is better already,’ said the 
physicians. 

The difficulty was to find a com- 
panion for him. His father’s pro- 
fessional duties would not permit 
of his leaving England; his mo- 
ther’s health was too delicate. The 
need was supplied by the younger 
member of a family of rank and 
distinction, who, with his family, 
was going out to settle in the new 
land across the seas. Into their 
care Arthur Temple was given. 
Before he left England, his father 
conversed privately and seriously 
with the lad, and in some part 
made a disclosure of his cherished 
views. Arthur listened with re- 
spect and attention ; he had a sin- 
cere regard for his father, although 
between their natures existed an 
undefinable barrier which prevent- 
ed the perfect merging of their 
sympathies. 

‘You are my one only hope,’ 
said the Honourable Mr. Temple 
to his son; ‘but for you, all the 
honours I have gained would be 
valueless in my eyes. Get strong, 
for your mother’s sake and mine, 
and come home to take your pro- 
per position in society—a position 
which I have made for you, and 
which you will worthily sustain. 
You have yet to choose your 
career—it will be politics, I hope : 
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it opens out the widest field to a 
young man of wealth and talent. 
Before I die, I may see my boy in 
Office.’ 

Arthur shook his head. He had 
his dreams of the path in which he 
would choose to walk; the pen 
should be the weapon by means of 
which he would carve his way to 
fame. He expressed his hope, with 
a boy’s timidity and bashfulness, to 
his father, who was too wise to fan 
the fire by a show of opposition. 

‘All that is in the future,’ he 
said; ‘your first care is to get 
strong.’ 

This conference between father 
and son was one of solemnity to 
the lad; he was going on a long 
voyage, and he and his father 
might never meet again ; there was 
a thought in his mind to which he 
was impelled to give utterance. 

‘Be sure of one thing, sir,’ he 
said, gazing steadily with his truth- 
ful eyes into his father’s face; 
‘whatever occurs, in whatever 
groove my life may run, I shall 
never do anything to disgrace the 
name of Temple.’ 

‘My dear lad! murmured his 
father. 

‘Whatever career I adopt,’ said 
the lad, with a heightened colour, 
‘I solemnly promise always and 
for ever to set right and justice 
before me, and to be guided by 
their light.’ 

His right hand was slightly rais- 
ed as he spoke, and he looked up- 
wards, as though he were registering 
a vow. The words were the out- 
come of his truthful nature, and 
were a fit utterance at such a time 
and under such circumstances. 

‘If I believed,’ continued the 
lad, ‘that it were possible I should 
ever commit an act which would 
reflect shame upon the name we 
bear, I should pray to die to-night. 
I should not be happy if I went 
away without giving you this assur- 
ance. Believe me, sir, I will be 
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worthy of the trust you repose in 
me.’ 

The Honourable Mr. Temple 
received this assurance with avert- 
ed head. He was accustomed to 
boyish outbursts from his son, but 
this last bore with it, in its more 
earnest tones, a deeper significa- 
tion than usual. 

‘You afford me great pleasure, 
Arthur,’ he said slowly; ‘I am 
sure I shall not be disappointed in 
you. Yet you must not forget that, 
in the practical issues of life, sen- 
timent must occasionally be set 
aside.’ 

The lad pondered for a few mo- 
ments, saying then, 

‘I do not quite understand you, 
sir.’ 
The Honourable Mr. Temple 
briefly explained his meaning. 

‘Merely, my son, that the cir- 
cumstances of life frequently call 
for the exercise of wisdom, and 
that we must look carefully to the 
results of our actions.’ 

Arthur Temple was always ready 
for an argument. 

‘I do not know how I should 
act if wisdom and sentiment clash- 
ed. I have heard you say I am 
given to sentiment.’ 

‘Yes, Arthur; but 
young.’ 

‘ [hope never to alter, sir. What 
I intended fully to say was this: 
that if a matter were before me in 
which wisdom and sentiment clash- 
ed, I do not know how I should 
act. But I do know how! should 
act in a matter where wisdom and 
justice pulled different ways. I 
may not always be wise ; I should 
despise myself if I suspected that 
I should not always be just. Had 
I to choose between a wise and a 
just man, I know whose hand I 
should take. Why, sir, it enters 
into my love for you’—his arm 
here stole around his father’s 
shoulder—‘ that I know you to 
be a just man, incapable of a base 


you are 
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or mean action! I will follow in 
your footsteps; the example you 
have set me shall not be thrown 
away.’ 

The conversation was then con- 
tinued in another strain, and shortly 
afterwards Arthur Temple bade his 
parents farewell, and started for 
the New World. From the moment 
the lad placed his foot upon the 
vessel which conveyed him from 
his native land, it seemed to him 
as though he were animated by a 
new life. The lassitude and lan- 
guor which had weighed upon him 
with terrible effect were blown 
away by the fresh breezes that 
swept across the seas ; his pulses 
beat more briskly, his blood flow- 
ed through his veins with fuller 
force. The pale, sickly lad whose 
feeble health had but yesterday 
caused his parents so much anxiety, 
became drunk with animal spirits, 
and was the life and soul of the 
ship. He had his quiet hours, 
when he would sit in happy silent 
communion with the spirit of 
beauty which touched every na- 
tural effect in air and sea with 
heavenly colour, which whispered 
to him in the silence of the night, 
when the stars shone peacefully 
on the waters, and in the storm, 
when fierce winds lashed the seas 
to fury. There was exhibited in 
him that combination of forces 
which is the special attribute of 
some highly-strung, sensitive na- 
tures: a wild riot of animal spirits 
which compelled him to become 
the noisiest and foremost in every 
noisy crew, and a calm, spiritual 
repose which demanded perfect 
peacefulness of body and soul. In 
the New World, he passed a happy 
time. His name and his father’s 
position and reputation in the 
home-land were sufficient to en- 
sure him a welcome in every circle, 
and the rare qualities he displayed 
endeared him to all with whom he 


came into association. Wherever 
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he travelled, he heard his father 
spoken of with honour and respect, 
as a just man and a just judge; 
and this oft-repeated experience 
caused him intense pleasure. He 
grew prouder than ever of his 
father’s good name, and stronger 
than ever in his resolve to emulate 
him. It was during this temporary 
absence from home that he met 
and engaged Ned Chandler for his 
valet. 

Ned’s career in the Australias 
had been one of adventure, and it 
had made hima Jack of all trades 
and master ofnone. He had been 
by turns a stone-breaker—driven to 
it by sheer necessity, and not excel- 
ling in it—an auctioneer, a splitter 
of wood, a storekeeper, a shepherd, 
many times a gold-digger, a news- 
paper runner, and Heaven knows 
what besides. Had he been ordi- 
narily industrious, he would most 
certainly have verified his mother’s 
prediction that he would one day 
achieve sudden fortune — saying 
nothing of honour; but his love 
of indolence was incurable. His 
slips ’twixt cup and lip were nu- 
merous. Having in a tipsy fit 
purchased a piece of land for a 
song at a government land sale, 
he found himself, by reason of his 
disinclination for work, compelled 
to dispose of it, and he sold it 
—a day too soon. Twenty-four 
hours after it passed from his 
hands rich deposits of gold were 
discovered in its vicinity, and the 
allotment was worth thousands 
of pounds. He sunk a shaft on 
a gold-lead, and having obtained 
fifty ounces of gold ‘went on the 
spree’ till every shilling was spent. 
When he returned to his shaft he 
found it in possession of a party of 
miners, each of whom was making 
ten ounces a day out of it. He 
had by the mining laws forfeited 
all claim to it by his desertion. 
This run of misfortune, ashe termed 
it, followed him all through his 
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career, and he failed to see that he 
was in any way accountable for it. 
Truth compels the further admis- 
sion that he made the acquaintance 
of the interior of some colonial 
prisons, and that in the entire re- 
cord of his experiences there was 
little that redounded to his credit. 
Strange, however, to state that in 
the midst of the lawlessness that 
prevails in all new communities, 
tempting to excess those whose 
passions are difficult of control, 
Ned Chandler’s besetting sin of in- 
temperance which threatened to 
cut short his life in the Old Coun- 
try lessened instead of gaining in 
strength. Undoubtedly, the tender- 
ness with which he held in remem- 
brance the beautiful child-Duchess 
of Rosemary Lane was the leading 
incentive to this partial reformation. 
Her face and pretty figure were 
always before him, and constituted 
the tenderest episode in his past 
life—the only tender one indeed, 
for any love he may have felt for 
his devoted mother was so alloyed 
with rank selfishness asto be utterly 
valueless. As the years rolled on, 
his thoughts travelled apace with 
them, and he sawthe child-Duchess 
growing to womanhood—to beauti- 
ful womanhood. Then began to 
creep upon him a thirst to see her, 
and to be with her—a thirst which 
increased in intensity the more he 
dwelt upon his wish. The hard 
circumstance that kept them apart 
was to his sense monstrous, and as 
cruel to her as to himself. For 
he did not doubt that he lived in 
her mind as she lived in his. She 
was his—by what right, or if by 
any, mattered not; she was his, 
and he was hers; they belonged 
to each other. But by this time 
Fortune seemed to have entirely 
deserted him, and he had settled 
into a from-hand-to-mouth vaga- 
bond condition of life which was 
destructive of every chance of cross- 
ing the seas with a shilling in his 
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pocket. At this point of his career 
chance brought him into communi- 
cation with Arthur Temple. He 
had taken service as a shepherd, an 
occupation which gave full scope 
to his indolent habits, and he was 
lying on the hills on a summer day, 
while through an adjacent forest of 
iron and silver bark trees, Arthur 
Temple was cantering, in high 
spirits. ‘The subtle invisible links 
which draw lives into fatal connec- 
tion with one another are too 
strange and mysterious for human 
comprehension. Between these 
two men, unconscious of each 
other’s existence, stretched the 
link which was to bind them in 
one mesh thousands of miles across 
the seas, wherefrom other links 
were stretching to draw them home- 
wards. Ned Chandler, lying on 
the hill, in gloomy abstraction 
hitched from his pocket a common 
tin whistle, and began to play his 
sorrows through the keys. This 
one accomplishment had never 
deserted him ; the cheap and com- 
mon instrument became in his 
hands a divine medium for sweet- 
est melody. The music reached 
the ears of Arthur Temple as he 
rode through the silent woods, and 
he reined in his horse, and lis- 
tened. He was alone, making his 
way to the home station of the 
rich squatter who employed Ned 
Chandler, and the music stirred his 
poetic mind. He wove from it 
romantic fancies; it peopled the 
woods with beautiful images; it 
made the stillness eloquent. He 
rode on to meet it, prepared for 
any surprise, in the shape of deli- 
cate nymph or sprite, and came 
upon a shabbily-dressed man, with 
a fortnight’s beard on him, playing 
with dirty coarse fingers upon the 
keys of a common tin whistle. 
Ned Chandler ceased, and gazed 
at the new-comer. He saw that 
he was a gentleman, and he ground 
his teeth with envy; but he gave 
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no expression to the sentiment. 
Arthur Temple opened the ball. 

‘It zs you who were playing ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘On that ?’ eying the tin whistle 
with intense interest. 

‘Yes ; on this.’ 

‘Will you play again for me ?’ 

*I don’t mind.’ 

Ned placed the whistle to his 
lips, and played a simple Scotch 
air, improving on the theme with 
rare skill; his organ of love of 
approbation was very large. 

* Beautiful ! said Arthur Temple. 
‘You have been taught in a good 
school.’ 

In the slight laugh with which 
Ned Chandler met this assertion 
was conveyed a suddenly-born re- 
proach against society for having 
overlooked such superlative talent 
as he possessed. 

‘I was taught in no school.’ 
Adding proudiy, ‘ What I know, I 
picked up myself.’ 

Arthur Temple corrected him- 
self. ‘In the school of nature.’ 

‘May be.’ 

‘What are you?’ 

‘A shepherd—at present.’ 

‘You have not been always a 
shepherd.’ 

*O, no; with an assumption of 
having seen considerably better 
times and of moving in a much 
better position. 

‘What makes you a shepherd, 
then ?” 

‘A man must live.’ 

*I beg your pardon,’ said Arthur, 
with a sensitive flush. ‘ Are you 
in Mr. Fitzherbert’s employment ?” 

Mr. Fitzherbert was the name of 
the squatter for whose home station 
he was bound, with letters of intro- 
duction. 

‘Yes,’ replied Ned Chandler. 

‘I have come on a visit to him. 
Can you direct me to his place ?” 

‘Over the hill yonder -you will 
see a wagon track. It will take 
you straight to the house.’ 
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‘Thank you.’ Arthur, about to 
depart, suddenly bethought him- 
self. The musician was poor—was 
a shepherd from necessity. He 
took his purse from his pocket; a 
bank note fluttered in his fingers. 
He held it towards Ned. Under 
ordinary circumstances Ned would 
have had no hesitation in accept- 
ing the gratuity, but as his eyes 
met the earnest eyes of Arthur 
Temple, a happy inspiration in- 
spired him to refuse it; it was un- 
accountable, but it happened so. 
Ned turned his head from the 
temptation. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Arthur 
Temple, his face flushing again ; 
‘I had no intention of hurting your 
feelings. Good-day.’ 

* Good-day.’ 

Arthur Temple rode slowly off, 
with many a backward glance at 
the recumbent form of the musical 
shepherd—glances of which Ned 
Chandler was perfectly cognisant, 
but of which he took no apparent 
notice. Before he was out of ear- 
shot, Arthur heard the tin whistle 
at work once more. 

‘A genius,’ thought he, ‘and a 
gentleman by instinct. I am sorry 
I offered him money.’ 

The impression made upon him 
by the incident was powerful and 
durable, and he’ inwardly resolved 
to see the man again. This re- 
solve being carried out, Ned Chan- 
dler was not slow in turning to his 
own advantage the interest ex- 
hibited in him by Arthur Temple. 
His superior cunning enabled him 
very soon to obtain the particulars 
of the personal history of the young 
gentleman who he determined 
should become his patron. His 


patron Arthur Temple certainly did 
become ; he engaged the vagabond 
man of the world as his valet at a 
liberal salary, and congratulated 
himself upon securing as his com- 
panion a person whose discovery 
and undoubted genius formed one 
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of the most romantic episodes of 
his travels. It was fortunate for 
Ned that during his association 
with Arthur Temple in the colonies 
he met with no friend or acquaint- 
ance who might have exposed him 
to his young master. Nothing in 
his conduct betrayed him ; he be- 
haved in the most exemplary man- 
ner, and grew day by day in the 
goodwill of Arthur. He took pride 
in his personal appearance, and 
seizing with avidity the advantages 
such a connection opened out to 
him, dressed carefully and well, 
drank little, and was, to all out- 
ward appearance, a most respect- 
able character. He became sav- 
ing in his habits, also, and at 
the end of the nine months which 
brought the visit of Arthur Temple 
to the colonies to an end, he 
was in possession of a sum of 
money larger than his salary ; Ned 
had not fought with the world for 
nothing, and his experience was a 
key which fitted many locks. Ar- 
thur Temple was recalled home 
somewhat earlier than he antici- 
pated. 


‘If you are well,’ his father wrote, 
‘and if your health is sufficiently 
established to come home, do so 
at once, my dear lad. Your mother 
and myself long for your society. 
I never cease to think of you, and 
I want the world to see and appre- 
ciate you as I do, though it can 
never love you as you are loved by 
your father, 

‘ FREDERICK TEMPLE.’ 


Arthur made immediate prepara- 
tions for his departure ; his nature 
was grateful and loving, and his 
duty also was here concerned. 
The news of the home journey 
troubled Ned Chandler ; according 
to the terms of his engagement, 
connection between him and Ar- 
thur ceased when the latter quitted 
Australia. Ned had saved suffi- 
cient money to pay for his passage 
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home, but he would arrive there 
comparatively penniless, and in no 
position to obtain a livelihood. 
His efforts therefore were now di- 
rected to obtaining a permanent 
appointment with Arthur; and to 
his surprise, after much manceuv- 
ring, found that he could have suc- 
ceeded much more easily by a 
straight than by a crooked method. 

* Certainly,’ said Arthur ; ‘I shall 
be glad not to part with you ; but 
I thought you would have no wish 
to leave Australia.’ 

‘It has been my endeavour,’ 
said Ned, ‘for years past, but I 
have not had the means; and it 
has been my misfortune until now 
never to have met with a friend.’ 

‘My father, said Arthur, ‘ will 
scarcely be prepared for my bring- 
ing home a valet, but he will not 
object to anything I do. Have 
you any family in England ?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

He endeavoured to impart a 
plaintive tone to this negative, to 
show how utterly hapless a being 
he was; but he failed; the joy of 
returning to England and of meet- 
ing the Duchess lighted up his 
features. 

‘ But there is some one at home,’ 
said Arthur, with a smile, ‘ whom 
you will be pleased to see.’ 

Then Ned, with guarded enthu- 
siasm, poured out his soul into the 
sympathetic ears of Arthur Temple, 
and spoke, but not by name, of the 
Duchess of Rosemary Lane, as one 
whom he had loved for years, and 
to see whom would complete the 
happiness of his life. He extolled 
her beauty, too, with sufficient 
fervour to carry conviction with it. 
He knewthat these utterances made 
his position more secure, and im- 
parted to his service a sentiment 
which was far from disagreeable to 
Arthur Temple. 

This retrospect brings us to the 
ship, the Blue Jacket, sailing for 
England, with Arthur and Ned 
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aboard. Arthur enjoys every hour 
of the voyage. All is fair before 
him. With youth, with good health, 
with a pure mind stirred by noble 
desires, with a father awaiting him 
holding a high and honourable posi- 
tion in the land, the book of the 
lad’s life, the first pages only of 
which are opened, is filled with 
glowing pictures, and he looks for- 
ward with calm delight to his arri- 
valhome. Nedislesscalm. The 
ship never goes fast enough, the 
days are longer than they ought to 
be; he burns with impatience to 
present himself to the idol of his 
dreams. Hour by hour the links 
that bind these men, so strangely 
brought into association, to other 
lives in the old land are drawn 
closer and closer. At length the 
good ship arrives in port. Arthur 
is pressed to his father’s breast. 

‘Thank God!’ says the father, 
‘that you are home and in good 
health.’ 

And he holds Arthur’s hand 
with such warmth as he might have 
felt in his younger days for a 
woman he loved. 

Ned Chandler looks around, 
draws a free full breath, and mur- 
murs, 

‘At last! 


CHAPTER III. 
FATHER AND 


Tue Honourable Mr. Temple 
celebrated the return of his son by 
a great dinner, at which a number 
of distinguished persons were pre- 
sent ; later in the evening his mo- 
ther held a reception. The even- 
ing before the party Arthur was sit- 
ting with his parents looking over 
the list of guests, and he could not 
help being struck with their quality. 
Nearly every man invited was a 
man of mark in the land—poli- 
ticians, lawyers, a few whose 
chief merit was their wealth, and 
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some few also of the foremost 
workers in the ranks of art and 
literature. Arthur was pleased at 
the opportunity of becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with these shin- 
ing lights. 

‘You will regard this as your 
first introduction into society,’ said 
Mr. Temple to his son. ‘I shall 
be glad to see you form friendships 
which will bring you both pleasure 
and profit.’ 

It was unfortunate that, despite 
his affection for his son, Mr. Tem- 
ple could never avoid introducing 
into their conversations chance 
words and phrases which grated 
upon the sensitive mind of the 
younger man. The word ‘profit’ 
was one of these. Arthur, however, 
made no comment upon this, and 
the rebellious expression which 
overcast his features for an instant 
was not observed by his father. 

‘You have much to speak 
of, continued Mr. Temple, ‘that 
will be new and interesting to many 
of our friends, and I need not say 
that as my son you will be heartily 
welcomed.’ 

‘That, of course, sir,’ said Ar- 
thur; ‘it will not be, I am afraid, 
for my own deservings.’ 

‘That cannot come, Arthur, un- 
til you are personally known, and 
then I trust it will be for your sake 
as well as for mine that friends will 
attach themselves to you. But in- 
deed I have no doubt that such 
will be the case.’ 

‘You are more confident than I 
am, sir,’ said Arthur seriously. ‘I 
have my fears as to whether I shall 
feel at home in this new and 
polished atmosphere, after my ex- 
periences of the last two years.’ 

‘You have no need to fear, Ar- 
thur ; I am satisfied with you. I 
think I shall not make you vain 
when I tell you that your manners 
are fitted for any circle.’ 

Arthur's mother gazed fondly 
upon him as he replied, ‘It is an 
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inheritance, sir, as are honour and 
truth, which I owe equally to 
you.’ 

‘I must confess that it was not 
with entire confidence I saw you 
depart for your travels, but you 
have returned improved, if any- 
thing. Rough contact with the 
world has improved you, and has 
opened your mind to the value of 
the refinements of society.’ 

‘Whether it be so,’ said Arthur 
with seriousness, ‘has yet to be 
proved. In the New World, with 
its rougher manners, I have seen 
much to admire — more, indeed, 
than in these more civilised sur- 
roundings. It isnot whether they 
are fitted for me—it is whether I 
am fitted for them.’ 

‘ There is plenty of romance to 
be found in these more sober 
scenes ; it will come to you, Ar- 
thur, as it has come to others.’ 

‘In what shape, sir? And have 
you met with yours ?” 

Mr. Temple coloured slightly, 
and devoted himself more closely 
to his paper, which he was perusing 
in the intervals of the conversation. 
Mrs. Temple sighed, and looked 
away. Arthur had inadvertently 
touched a chord which vibrated 
keenly in the breasts of his parents. 
He did not know, and had never 
heard, that his father had married 
for money and position, had mar- 
ried without love, but it was no less 
a fact. A fact of which his mother 
was not aware until after marriage. 
It was not a sudden discovery on 
her part ; it was a gradual awaken- 
ing, made more bitter by the wo- 
manly suspicion of another face, 
fairer perhaps than hers, and better 
loved in the past. In this she in- 
vested Mr. Temple with qualities 
which he did not possess, and 
fashioned a hero—not hers, but 
another woman’s—out of very com- 
mon clay. There had never been 
any bickerings between them ; she 
had not distressed him with any 
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outburst of jealousy ; he gave her 
no cause for complaint that the 
world would have recognised and 
sympathised with. He was an ex- 
emplary husband, faithful and at- 
tentive, and was held up as a model 
by other wives. Mrs. Temple, be- 
fore her marriage, had had her ro- 
mance in her love for her husband ; 
a romance carefully fed by him at 
that time, for he played the lover 
skilfully. But very shortly after 
they became man and wife, her 
dreams faded slowly and surely 
away. She saw that he had no 
heart for her, and it was most natural 
in her to be positive that, with his 
attractive person and soft blandish- 
ments of speech of which she had 
had experience when he wooed her, 
he had bestowed his heart else- 
where. She kept her secret well, 
and he was ignorant of it. Had 
she led him to suspect that she be- 
lieved herself to be betrayed, it 
would have caused him much 
amazement. In the early years of 
her married life she was not regard- 
less of his movements, but she made 
no discovery to confirm her jeal- 
ousy. She was in the habit of 
watching his expressions when he 
opened his letters, and of listening 
with agonised attention to his mur- 
murings in his sleep ; but she learnt 
nothing. Had there been anything 
to discover she would not have dis- 
covered it; she was no match for 
him in cunning. Slowly she ac- 
cepted her fate, with no outward 
repining, and they lived that calm 
passionless life which to some souls 
is worse than death, and which with 
some highly nervous organisations 
occasionally leads to violent ter- 
minations and tragic results. 

‘You were saying, Arthur,’ said 
Mr. Temple, with a direct evasion 
of Arthur’s light question, ‘that you 
saw much to admire in the rough 
manners of the men among whom 
you travelled.’ 

‘ Much, verymuch, toadmire, sir. 
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The proper assertion of a proper 
independence, for instance. The 
kingliness of manhood has no such 
exemplification in this city of un- 
rest as it has in the free air of the 
New World, where men and women 
are not unhealthfully crowded to- 
gether in small spaces. I see here, 
among the lower classes of society, 
no such free step, no such blithe 
spirits, as I have been accustomed 
to see among men in the same 
position at the other end of the 
world.’ 

‘ There are grades, Arthur.’ 

‘ Surely, sir ; and human beings, 
wherever they cluster, must be de- 
pendent upon each other ; but there, 
all grades express in their tone and 
bearing their obligation to each 
other, as equally from those above 
to those below as from those below 
to those above. It is mutual, 
and there is no shame init. Now 
such dependence as I see here is 
ingrained in either real or assumed 
humiliation. Where it is real, it is 
pitiable and unnatural ; where it is 
assumed, it is detestable. Either 
way it is bad and degrading. 

“Admitting all this—which I do 
not—to what do you attribute this 
worse condition of affairs ?’ 

‘If you will pardon me,’ replied 
Arthur with modesty, ‘I have not 
gone as far as that. I have my 
thoughts, but I must see more be- 
fore I should consider myself justi- 
tified in accusing. I merely record 
what present themselves as clear 
pictures to my mind.’ 

‘When you see more, and are 
able from positive experience and 
observation to form just conclu- 
sions, you will admit that we must 
accept the world as we find it, and 
that the only wise course is to 
make use of it to our advantage.’ 

‘To turn its foibles to our ad- 
vantage, sir?” 

* Undoubtedly.’ 

‘Its shipwrecks and calamities 
—you know what I mean, sir—to 
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turn even those to our advan- 
tage?’ 

‘It is always a difficult thing to 
argue with an enthusiast, especially 
with an enthusiast whom one loves 
as I love you.’ 

‘I know you love me, sir,’ in- 
terrupted Arthur warmly, ‘ but I do 
not like the sentiment for all that. 
I think you would scarcely uphold 
it in its fullness.’ 

‘It is not difficult for a skilful 
disputant to turn his adversary’s 
words against himself, and to so 
colour them as to make them bear 
a stronger and therefore different 
interpretation. Logic is an excel- 
lent weapon, Arthur, but it may be 
much abused.’ 

‘ Admitted, sir. But it seems to 
me that it would be more noble 
and honourable to turn the experi- 
ence we gain of the world to the 
world’s advantage instead of to 
our own.’ 

‘The two aims may go together ; 
but it is an absolute necessity that 
we should never lose sight of our- 
selves.’ 

‘And of our own aggrandise- 
ment ?’ interrupted Arthur. 

‘Yes, if you put it that way; 
though there are pleasanter ways 
of expressing it.’ 

‘More polished ways, sir ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘ But not more truthful.’ 

‘ Probably not,’ said Mr. Temple, 
with no show of irritation, though 
he was secretly annoyed. ‘Re- 
member that self-preservation is 
Nature’s first law.’ 

‘Which does not mean,’ said 
Arthur, flying off at a tangent, as 
is the way with most impulsive 
natures, ‘that we should be con- 
tinually stabbing our comrades in 
the race, or grudging to others 
honours worthily won—such as 
yours, sir’—(the Honourable Mr. 
Temple smiled complacently)— 
‘or withholding from others a true 
meed of admiration because our 
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own merits-——-which, of course in 
our own estimation, are very great 
—have not been so generally re- 
cognised.’ 

‘These are common phrases, 
Arthur. Let me warn you to be- 
ware of platitudes. No platitudi- 
narian ever rose in the world, or 
made for himself more than a 
mediocre reputation.’ 

‘That is flying away from the 
argument, sir,’ said Arthur viva- 
ciously. 

‘Very well, then. I understand 
you to express that you should 
deem yourself as fortunate if you 
were unsuccessful in an ambition 
as if you had accomplished it.’ 

‘ Not quite that, sir, but in some 
small way I can imagine circum- 
stances in which I should deem 
defeat a victory.’ 

“Donot imagine, Arthur—or, atall 
events, imagine as little as you can. 
Action is what the world calls 
for, is what the world demands of 
its leaders. And if you can act— 
which every able and sensible mind 
can—in such a way as not to op- 
pose an established order of things, 
success is all the more sure.’ 

‘There is much to admire in 
souls which, animated by high 
desires, suffer from opposing an 
established order of things, and are 
consequently not prosperous.’ 

*You have hit a nail, Arthur,’ 
said Mr. Temple, with emphasis : 
‘ consequently not prosperous.’ 

‘Exactly so, sir; you take my 
meaning. I see in these unpros- 
perous men much more to admire 
than in successful time-servers. 
And remember, sir,’ said Arthur, 
who frequently showed much per- 
tinaciousness in argument, ‘that 
the very carrying out in its integrity 
of the axiom that preservation is 
Nature’s first law would rob his- 
tory of its most noble and heroic 
examples. I hope you do not 
mind my expressing myself thus 
plainly and, as I perceive, some- 


what antagonistically to your 
views.’ 

‘Not at all. It is better that 
you should speak plainly to me 
what is in your mind than that 
you should needlessly betray your- 
self to strangers, who would not 
understand you.’ (Arthurwas about 
to say here that he should not be 
deterred from expressing himself 
clearly in any society, but his father 
anticipated the declaration, and 
gave him no opportunity of express- 
ingit.) ‘ It does one good to be able 
to relieve himself in confidence of 
the vapours that oppress him. The 
air becomes clearer afterwards. 
Although, notwithstanding our 
seeming difference, I trust that our 
sympathies are in common 

‘I trust so, sir.’ 

‘We speak and judge from dif- 
ferent standpoints ; I from a long 
and varied experience of human 
nature, you from the threshold of 
life. When you are my age, you 
will think exactly as I do, and will 
be perhaps endeavouring, as I am 
endeavouring now, to check in your 
own children the enthusiasm which 
blinds one with excess of light, and 
which almost invariably leads to 
false and unpractical conclusions.’ 

Arthur pondered over these words 
in silence, as he sat and glanced at 
a newspaper, as his father was doing. 
The calm judicial air which Mr. 
Temple assumed in these argu- 
ments enabled him generally to 
obtain a seeming victory, but it 
was seldom that either of the dis- 
putants was satisfied with the re- 
sult. Purposely cultivating the 
intimacy between himself and Ar- 
thur, so that he might counteract 
the enthusiasm which he feared 
might step in the worldly way of 
his son, he was conscious that he 
effected but little good, and he 
could not but acknowledge to him- 
self with inward trepidation that 
Arthur never faiied to advocate the 
nobier side. This acknowledgment 
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brought to his soul a sense of deep 
reproach—reproach which had he 
not loved his son, and based all 
his hopes upon him, might have 
caused an estrangement between 
them. For it was Arthur’s words 
which awoke, not exactly his con- 
science, but his intellectual judg- 
ment, which compelled him to ad- 
mit within the recesses of his own 
heart that he always played the 
meaner and the baser part in their 
arguments. Sometimes he asked 
himself if the lad was sincere; he 
subjected his own life as a young 
man to a critical analysis, to dis- 
cover whether he had been led 
away in his estimate of men and 
things as he feared Arthur was 
being led away. It is characteristic 
of this man that at this period of 
his life—whatever he may have 
done in his more youthful days— 
he did not juggle with himself. In 
his solitary musings and commun- 
ings with his inner nature he ad- 
mitted the truth—but the glowing 
and delicate promptings never pass- 
ed his lips, never found utterance. 
So now, on looking back, he saw 
at a single mental glance the wide 
barrier which divided his passions 
and his enthusiasms from those of 
his son. This barrier may be ex- 
pressed in one word: selfishness. 
It was this sentiment that had 
ruled his life, that had made him 
blind to the consequences he might 
inflict upon others by his acts. 
Whether it were a voluntary or 
involuntarily guiding, by this senti- 
ment had he been led step by step 
up the ladder, casting no look at 
the despair which lay behind him. 
It was otherwise with Arthur; his 
father recognised that his son’s 
promptings were generous and 
noble, and that there was no atom 
of selfishness in his judgment of 
this and that. And when he came 
to this point a smile played about 
his lips, and a world of meaning 
found expression in his unuttered 
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thought: ‘ Arthur has not yet be- 
gun to live.’ 

The lad thought also; he did 
not pause to ask himself whether 
his convictions were right and 
wrong—to those he was fixed by 
an unerring instinct. But he tried, 
with little success, to bring his views 
into harmony with his father’s 
worldly wisdom. The only consola- 
tion he derived was in the reflection 
that there was more than one fair 
road to a goal. As to throwing 
a doubt upon his father’s rectitude 
and honour, no shadow of such a 
thought crossed his mind. He felt, 
as his father did, that there was a 
barrier between them, and he men- 
tallyresolved to endeavour to break 
itdown. He glanced at his father’s 
immovable face and tightly closed 
lips, and saw that he was occu- 
pied by musings that distressed 
him. ‘It is I,’ thought Arthur, 
‘who have given him pain. He is 
disappointed in me. Surely it is 
only because we cannot arrive at 
an understanding.’ How to com- 
mence to break down this barrier? 
The first means were in his hands— 
a newspaper, the epitome of life in 
all its large and small aspects, from 
the deposing of an emperor to the 
celebration of a new style in bon- 
nets, from the horrible massacre of 
twenty thousand human beings in 
the East of Europe to the mild 
kicking of his wife by a coster- 
monger in the East of London. 

He commenced in a trembling 
voice—for the lad was the soul of 
ingenuousness, and could not play 
a part, however small, without be- 
traying himself—byan introductory 
comment on a political question of 
the day. Mr. Temple instantly 
aroused himself, and replied, with- 
out observing Arthur’s agitation. 
Gaining confidence, Arthur pro- 
ceeded, and an animated conver- 
sation ensued. Their views were 
again antagonistic, but there was 
nothing personally painful in their 
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dissent. With the skill of long 
experience Mr. Temple drew Ar- 
thur out upon the theme, and the 
lad became eloquent, as earnest- 
ness generally is—but this elo- 
quence, combined with this earnest- 
ness, was of a standard so high, and 
the language and periods in which 
Arthur illustrated his points were 
at once so powerful and so polish- 
ed, that Mr. Temple thrilled with 
exultation, and he thought, ‘ All is 
well.’ His face cleared, his manner 
was almost joyous, and when the 
subject was exhausted he said, 

‘Arthur, you have afforded me 
great delight. I cannot express 
my pride and pleasure. You are 
an orator.’ 

Arthur blushed and stammered ; 
the praise unnerved him, and 
brought him back to sober earth. 

‘Yes,’ continued Mr. Temple, 
‘you are an orator, and you will 
fall into your proper groove in 
life—— Nay, do not interrupt 
me; you will verify my prediction. 
When a great, a noble gift is given 
to a man, and he knows that it is 
his—which is not always the case, 
Arthur—and when opportunity is 
given to him as it will be given to 
you, it is impossible for him to 
neglect it. God has given you the 
gift of eloquence, and you will fail 
in your duty if you do not properly 
use it. You are far in advance of 
me ; Iam accounted a good speaker, 
but I confess to you that I never 
lose myself in my words ; if I did, 
I should become incoherent. I 
know beforehand what I am about 
to say ; your words are unstudied, 
and are conveyed with a fire which 
cannot but stir your listeners to 
enthusiasm. That your political 
views appear to differ from mine 
hurts me but little.’ Arthur raised 
his face to his father’s in quick 
affectionate response. ‘I am a 
Conservative ; if your views do not 
undergo change, you will become 
a Liberal ; and in this you will but 
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march with the times. The fields 
are equally honourable. You will 
become a champion, a leader of 
your party. But be not too ad- 
vanced, Arthur. Let discretion 
temper all. My dear boy, my 
fondest hopes will be realised in 
you.” 

From politics they passed to 
other themes, drawn from the 
columns of the newspaper, and 
then silence reigned for a little 
while. Mrs. Temple had left the 
room, and Arthur was now engaged 
in a column which appeared to 
interest him more than politics, 
foreign complications, or the state 
of the money-market, all of which 
matters had formed subject of con- 
versation. Presently he spoke. 

‘It is a great pleasure to me to 
be able to speak openly to you, sir, 
and to feel that, though you do not 
always agree with me, I can say 
exactly what is in my mind.’ 

‘Such a pleasure, Arthur, is more 
deeply felt by a father than by a 
son.’ 

‘It may be so, sir, but I know 
that my pleasure is very great.’ 

‘Unhappily, Arthur, this kind of 
confidence is too rarely cultivated. 
It needs no cultivation in us. It 
already exists.’ 

As he spoke his arm stole about 
Arthur’s shoulder, and fondly rested 
there. 

‘You have so directed my 
thoughts to myself and the career 
before me that as I read I find 
myself almost unconsciously exam- 
ining the relative impressions pro- 
duced upon me by current events.’ 

‘ An intellectual sign, Arthur.’ 

‘ Pray, sir, do not flatter me too 
much,’ said Arthur seriously ; ‘it 
produces in me a sensation which 
Is not entirely agreeable.’ 

‘You must make allowance, 
Arthur, for a father’s pride in his 
son.’ 

‘Forgive me for my remark ; I 
forgot myself for a moment. I 
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doubt whether I deserve the love 
you bestow upon me.’ 

‘You more than deserve it, my 
dear boy, by returning it.’ 

‘Which I do, sir, heartily, sin- 
cerely. Well, then. I was about 
to say that I find myself much 
more affected by the domestic and 
social incidents in the newspapers 
than by the larger historical records. 
For instance, neither the political 
crisis nor the war produces within 
me so strong an impression as the 
sad history comprised in this short 
paragraph.’ 

Mr. Temple turned his head to- 
wards the paper, and glanced at the 
paragraph pointed out by Arthur, 
making no attempt to read it. 

‘Concerning any public person, 
Arthur ?” 

‘No, sir. Concerning one whose 
name might never have been known 
but for her misfortunes.’ 

‘ Her misfortunes ! 
then ?” 

‘A poor girl, found drowned in 
the river.’ 

‘Murdered ? 

‘She met her death by her own 
hands. On the river bank she had 
placed her child, a mere infant 
three or four months old. The 
poor girl—scarcely my age, and 
beautiful, the account says—must 
have drowned herself in the night 
when it was dark. First she stripped 
herself of her warm under-clothing, 
and wrapped her baby in it to pro- 
tect it from the cold, hoping no 
doubt that it would fall into humane 
hands soon after she walked to her 
doom. But the night passed, and 
the child was not discovered. By 
a strange fatality, within a few 
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hours after the girl-mother was 
drowned, the waves washed her 
body on to the river’s bank near 
to the form of her child, and when 
the sun shone, its light fell upon 
thedead motherand her living child 
lying side by side. There was no- 
thing about her to prove her iden- 
tity ; even the initials on her clothes 
had been carefully removed. But 
a paper was found, on which was 
written, evidently by one of fair 
education: “By my sinful act I 
remove myself and my shame from 
the eyes of a cruel world. I die in 
despair, unconsoled by the belief 
that retribution will fall upon the 
head of him who betrayed and de- 
serted me.” On the head of him 
who betrayed her! Is it possible 
that such a man, after reading this 
record of his guilt—as perhaps he 
may be doing at this very moment 
—can enjoy a moment’s happiness ? 
is it possible that he can sleep? 
Though by this dead girl’s gener- 
osity his secret is safe, retribution 
will fall upon him—as surely as 
there is a heaven above us! If I 
discovered that ever in my life I 
had clasped the hand of such a 
man, I should be tempted to cut 
mine from its wrist to rid myself 
of the shameful contamination of 
his touch! What is the matter, 
sir? You are ill! 

‘A sudden faintness, Arthur— 
nothing more. I have been work- 
ing hard lately, and I need rest. 
Good-night.’ 

As Mr. Temple rose to leave the 
room, he turned from Arthur's 
anxious gaze a face that was like 
the face of a ghost. 


[To be continued, ] 








THE LAST FAREWELL. 
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FAREWELL to love, farewell to home, 
I bid ye both a last good-night ; 
Soon speeds my bark across the foam, 
Soon will ye both be lost to sight. 
For I must seek a foreign strand, 
Perchance another home to find ; 
But in my own, my native land 
I leave my heart’s best love behind. 


For though I roam from pole to zone, 
And wander o’er the waters wide, 
My heart will cling to her alone 
Whom once I hoped to call my bride. 
Whom once I hoped? O bitter word, 
That speaks of hopes decayed and dead, 
Of pictured pleasures blotched and blurred, 
Of saddened heart and aching head. 


Whom once I hoped? Oh, speak it not, 
Nor rend the broken heart again, 
To that sad thought the present lot 
Owes all its blackness, all its pain. 
Cease, Memory, cease thy saddening sway ; 
Thou art at best a doubtful good ; 
And let the dead past haste away 
Into ‘the years beyond the Flood.’ 


For I would sing a happier strain, 

And bid my love good-bye in peace ; 
For now we ne’er may meet again, 

All bitter thoughts at least should cease. 
If e’er I wronged her, she'll forgive, 

In memory of the love I bore, 
Nor let a fancied slight still live 

To rankle in her bosom’s core. 


And though to me she was not kind, 
Though all my hopes she dashed away, 
Yet shall her image in my mind 
Shine bright as on the happiest day. 
No change of home, no change of scene, 
Shall that bright image e’er deface, 
Or still the thought of what has been, 
Or from my heart my love erase. 


Then farewell, love, and farewell, home, 
I bid ye both a last good-night ; 
Soon speeds my bark athwart the foam, 
Soon will ye both be lost to sight. 
Perchance upon a foreign strand 
Another home I yet may find ; 
But in my own, my native land 
I leave my heart’s best love behind. H. B, HARROP. 





EXITS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ FAMOUS BOHEMIANS.’ 


—_~.——_ 


‘ Mortality 


Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep; 
And each imagined pinnacle and steep 


Of godlike hardship tells me [ must die.’ 


Hap each great man conveyed the 
impression which the contempla- 
tion of his last hours made upon 
him in grandiose lines similar to 
those of the author of Endymion, 
their collection would undoubtedly 
furnish not only the sublimest and 
most pathetic, but also the most 
instructive reading in the world’s 
literature. For that to every think- 
ing being, eminent or obscure, there 
comes this contemplation, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, at some 
time or other of his life, and that 
it is accompanied, as a rule, by a 
reluctance to dwell upon the con- 
tingency, especially when it is pre- 
sumably remote, are facts too ob- 
vious to need insisting upon. Not 
only is Death an unwelcome visitor, 
but he is not even treated as most 
unbidden but unavoidable guests 
are, that is, their stay made as 
short as possible ; he is badgered 
into prolonging his call by every 
means in our power, in the hope 
that he will depart again without 
taking his due toll. The few ex- 
ceptions to this general feeling 
which History has recorded, to- 
gether with the perhaps double or 
treble as many which she has over- 
looked, would, were it required, if 
carefully analysed, but tend to con- 
firm the theory, by showing that 
those who dwelt with any sort of 
complacency upon their shaking off 
the mortal coil were either pagans 
or infidels, regarding death as a 
happy release from their too miser- 
able existence here on earth, hav- 
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ing not the faintest notion of a 
‘ hereafter,’ or else devout believers 
who looked upon death but as a 
transition to eternal life under 
happier circumstances than those 
enjoyed here below. The Greeks 
and Romans avoiding even the 
mention of the word, taxing to the 
utmost the ingenuity of their idiom 
to paraphrase it at all times, and 
the Egyptians introducing the skull 
at every one of their festivals and 
joyous gatherings, were prompted 
by the same instinct. Excluding 
heroes and suicides—the classifica- 
tion is not so incongruous as it ap- 
pears—it will be found that most 
men are of Mzecenas’s opinion, that 
life under any circumstances is pre- 
ferable to death. 

Religious sentimentalists will 
probably tell me that Horace’s 
friend cannot be taken as an au- 
thority, that he was not a Christian, 
that the conception of ‘a better 
world to come’ was unknown to 
him. Granting them that much, 
how will they account for Seneca 
quoting the self-same argument, 
and quoting it approvingly? They 
surely will not aver that 4e had no 
conception of ‘a better world to 
come.’ It is my belief that ifthere 
is any knowing for certain, the old 
moralist was as near the truth as 
we are. Christianity has done 
much, but it has propounded a 
problem which no one has ever 
solved yet, except through faith, 
‘and faith is trust, and trust is cre- 
dit,’ as Heine had it. I may be 
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pardoned for saying that it has 
smoothed the way for cowards, who 
probably would have died in agony 
of fear at being utterly extinguished, 
but that ‘hope told a flattering tale’ 
to them, and, as far as we know, 
nothing more. The most learned 
who have endeavoured to establish 
firm grounds for this belief have as 
utterly failed after Hobbes as be- 
fore that great thinker uttered his 
famous sentence of ‘I am going to 
take a leap in the dark.’ It is not 
my province, however, to enter 
upon any religious or theological 
question. Both talent and inclina- 
tion fail me to make ‘confusion 
worse confounded.’ The only 
thing I wanted to maintain, not to 
prove, is that no man in his senses, 
and in consequence thereof un- 
certain of that certainty promised 
by Christianity, cares to die. He 


may be resigned to the inevitable, 
but that is all; the regret at leaving 
the present for the problematical 
future is never absent; the longer 


he dwells upon it the intenser it 
becomes. In some it gives rise to 
remarks replete with sound philo- 
sophy ; from othersit elicits maxims 
sparkling with wit; in others again 
it produces epigrams which are 
coined into household words for 
their pungency and satire; but in 
all, or nearly so, it shows the mind 
completely at sea as to the venue of 
the next scene, as one of my thea- 
trical friends facetiously calls it: 
for most of them do not even al- 
lude to it, or, if they do, in such a 
strain that it becomes impossible 
to determine whether they are in 
jest or in earnest. And let it not 
be supposed that these speakers 
are nobodies ; they are the world’s 
prominent figures; the learned, the 
great, the eminent, who have en- 
deavoured to find a solution to the 
enigma, and who not only confess 
themselves baffled, but so baffled 
that they are very reluctant to ‘lie 
down and have done with it,’ as 
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none of them seem to know whither 
they are drifting. ‘You ask me,’ 
writes Madame de Sévigné, in an- 
swer to her daughter’s question, 
‘ whether I still continue to be fond 
of life ; I’ll admit to you that I suf- 
fer most poignant griefs in it, but I 
am still more disgusted with death. 
I consider myself so unfortunate in 
having to wind up the whole with 
death, that if I could play back I 
would do so with all my heart. I 
find myself in a fix (un engagement 
gui m'embarrasse): 1 was launched 
upon life without my consent; I 
have to leave it; it annoys me.’ 
As may be seen from this, the 
charming epistle writer did not an- 
ticipate much pleasure in the next 
world, if she anticipated that world 
atall. ‘ Death’s morrow,’ as Louis 
Figuier tersely calls it, seems to 
have had few prospective delights 
for the celebrities of that period, 
and whether disguised under a thin 
veil of bravado, or openly cavilled 
at, each one would ‘rather have 
been excused.’ La Bruyére braces 
himself against the unavoidable 
with ‘ Death comes but once ;’ and 
the witty Marquis d’Argenson, evi- 
dently as little at his ease as the 
author of Zes Caractéres, consoles 
himself with ‘ Everybody thinks it 
difficult to die; I think so myself. 
However,’ continues he, ‘I notice 
that when the time does really 
come, every one manages to make 
the best of it.’ 

‘The road to the next world is 
easy enough ; people can find it 
with their eyes shut,’ said one of 
the seven sages. Old Seigneur de 
Montaigne had probably read that 
sentence, and believed to some ex- 
tent in it, at least by the advice he 
gives to others. ‘ We should al- 
ways be booted, and ready to start.’ 
Apostrophising those who may not 
be quite so ready, he says: ‘ What 
are you weeping for? For your 
parents and friends? You'll find 
more where you are going, and such 
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as you have never yet beheld; and 
besides, those who are here, whom 
youregret, will soon followyou. Per- 
haps you are afraid of going alone? 
That is great nonsense ; so many 
people die with you, and at the 
same hour as yourself.’ 

Sieur Michael cheers the cowards 
up a bit. ‘Wheresoever you are 
going, it cannot be so very dread- 
ful as long as you have company.’ 
Charron, another French author, 
not quite so studious of their feel- 
ings, tells them: ‘If it vexes you 
to die, you should have taken care 
not to be born; you cannot come 
into the world under any other 
condition than of going out of it 
again ; whosoever is angry at de- 
parting ought not to have entered.’ 

Unlike the garrulous old essayist, 
who tries to make the journey plea- 
sant by holding out promise of 
company, whatever its terminus 
may have in store. “You must go,’ 
he says; ‘that is part of your bar- 
gain, and closes all argument ; 
choice you have none ; if you had, 
perhaps after all you’d choose 
wrongly, through your fastidious- 
ness, or through the over-careful- 
ness of your advisers, as did Ma- 
chiavelli.’ 

‘Some minds,’ says George Eliot 
in Daniel Deronda, ‘ are wonderful 
for keeping up a facility for saying 
things which will drive people ex- 
actly in a direction contrary to the 
one in which they wish these people 
to go. They retain this wonderful 
knack of cross-driving, the same as 
the ringmaster makes the horse 
turn back upon its haunches by 
placing the whip before it.’ And 
here the comparison ceases. The 
ringmaster is perfectly aware that 
by placing the instrument of punish- 
ment before his equine pupil it will 
have the desired effect, and make 
the animal go the opposite way. 
These other people obtain a dis- 
similar result, however. Their pupils 
take the road which they do not 
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wish them to go. Their moral coer- 
cion leads their victim in the oppo- 
site path. Of those unenviably 
expert in this knack are clergymen 
ofall denominations. History sup- 
plies us with two examples. 

Number one: Dagobert, I believe 
—I will not be certain of the name 
—was on the point of being bap- 
tised. His spiritual adviser had 
told him that unless he submitted 
to the rite salvation was impossible. 
Ready to step into the font—the 
ceremony differed from ours—the 
convert paused and put the follow- 
ing question: ‘You tell me that 
there is no road to heaven except 
by baptism. Where are all my an- 
cestors gone ?’ ‘ To hell, undoubt- 
edly,’ was the reply. ‘ I'll go there 
too ; I prefer being uncomfortable 
among friends to being comfortable 
among strangers.’ 

Number two, which brings us to 
the deathbed of a great man, the 
story of which I interrupted just 
now : 

The great Italian sophist was 
dying, surrounded by a host of ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries. Falling a- 
sleep for a few moments he had a 
vision, in which he saw a group of 
persons, wretched, starving, miser- 
ably clad, uttering lamentable cries 
for bread. ‘Who are these men ?’ 
asked he of one of the priests, ex- 
plaining the conditions under which 
he had seen them. ‘ These are the 
future inmates of paradise,’ was the 
answer, which was clenched by, 
‘ Beati pauperes, quoniam tpsorum 
est regnum celorum. Once more 
the patient falls asleep, and again 
a group, this time composed of men 
of grave demeanour and dignified 
bearing, passes before him. In 
their midst he recognises Plato, 
Plutarch, Tacitus, and a host of 
other worthies, discussing momen- 
tous and important questions. 
‘Whither are these great men 
bound?’ is his second query on 
awaking. ‘ They are the reproved. 
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Sapienta hujus seculiinimicaest Dei,’ 
is the reply. And now the choice 
is given to him with whom he will 
cast in his lot. ‘I prefer to be in 
hell with these eminent men, to de- 
vise in their society about the affairs 
of State, than in heaven with this 
other lot of dirty vagabonds, who 
flaunt their rags, idiotcy, and ig- 
norance.’ 

‘A piece of satirical sophistry 
from the author of the Prince,’ I 
hear the reader exclaim, as his 
mind at once reverts to that much 
belaboured line, ‘ The ruling pas- 
sion strong in death.’ Indeed it 
would have been no more difficult 
for Mr. Dick to keep the head of 
Charles the Firstoutofhis Memorial 
than for me to exclude that quota- 
tion from Pope from this paper. I 
knew it would be in it, do what I 
would; it has mentally been star- 
ing me in the face ever since the 
beginning, and nowit is down. Let 
it remain ; the reader is supposed 
to have uttered it, not 1; that is a 
consolation at least. 

For, truth to tell, I do not alto- 

‘gether so implicitly believe. in it, 
according to my own reading of 
the evidence adduced to support 
its veracity. Not that I would en- 
tirely deny it, but I am rather of 
opinion that there has been too 
much twisting of dying words in 
order to give colour to that line. 
That many men are still swayed by 
their principal occupations in their 
last hours is true enough; that they 
still speak as if they were following 
their occupations is also true; but 
they speak mechanically, out of 
habit, not of the impulse that is 
generated by thought. The ‘More 
light’ of Goethe, and the ‘Gentle- 
men, you are dismissed,’ of Lord 
Justice Tenterden, have been the 
foundations of a claptrap super- 
structure that will not bear look- 
ing into for a minute. Will any 
man, not entirely devoid of sense, 
tell me that the author of Wilhelm 
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Meister, or the great jurist, was 
conscious of what he was say- 
ing? and granted that he was, 
what is the deduction to be made 
from two such simple words as 
‘More light’? That all was be- 
coming dark round the poet is 
easily imagined ; the hand of Death 
was slowly drawing down the cur- 
tain; but any one might have ut- 
tered the demand with equal rele- 
vancy. No one is very fond of the 
dark, unless it be the Frenchman 
Mezray, of whom it was recorded 
that all the shutters of his room 
were closed when at work, and who 
was so used to this artificial night, 
that he would conduct a visitor in 
open day to his door with a lighted 
candle. Neither will any one main- 
tain that the presiding over twelve 
intelligent Britons could have been 
the master-thought of Lord Tenter- 
den ; or was it perhaps his greatest 
delight in life to have done with 
them, and send them back to their 
avocations? It might be read in 
that way. 

Be this as it may, without at- 
taching much importance to the last 
utterances of great men, a collec- 
tion of them cannot be but amus- 
ing, if only to show the contrasts of 
humanity face to face with the 
‘Great Unknown ;’ to learn how 
some of their thoughts were bent 
upon doing good to their survivors ; 
and how each endeavoured to effect 
this, according to the bent of his 
mind, either by leaving legacies— 
and such curious legacies !—how 
others again seem to have been 
unmindful altogether of the seri- 
ousness of the situation, and passed 
away with the joke, reverent or the 
reverse, on their lips ; how a third 
group— Butenough; I will let most 
of these phrases speak for them- 
selves. They need but little eluci- 
dation from me in their own un- 
aided eloquence. And while upon 
the topic of elucidation, original or 
otherwise, I wish to say one word 
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before I begin, irrelevant perhaps 
to the matter in hand, but not al- 
together unnecessary. 

In a compilation of this kind— 
for such it is but at best—the anec- 
dotal element must perforce pre- 
ponderate. Periodical literature, 
if meant to instruct only, may em- 
body the thoughts of the greatest 
thinker; it will be welcomed and 
read by a certain class, who would 
no more think of casting an eye 
upon this present paper than of 
dancing a fas seul in a drawing- 
room. Periodical literature meant 
to amuse may contain a substratum 
of instruction, but it must be ofa 
biographical-historical nature, or 
else fiction altogether. Let it be 
taken for granted that, however 
grand a dame real Learning may 
be, she never refuses to admit her 
sprightlier sisters, Anecdote and 
Historiette, into her company, so 
that they come provided with suffi- 
ciently honest credentials to guar- 
antee their good faith. Why I 
have said this may be easily ex- 
plained. The reviewer of maga- 
zines is too often in the habit of 
dismissing ‘ padding,’ as he calls it, 
with the supercilious line, ‘A 
heap of stale anecdotes strung to- 
gether,’ without in the least taking 
into account the taste of the reader 
for whom such a periodical is sup- 
posed to cater. ‘That this comes 
with very ill grace from one who, 
whatever his talents may be, should 
have some consideration for the 
efforts of his humbler brother, who 
is frequently at great pains to dis- 
inter these scraps of history, is 
obvious; but when it emanates 
from one who has made use of the 
same, in his opinion, stigmatising 
phrase in a weekly paper for six 
months, and who never penned 
an original line in his life, who 
never saw his name on a printed 
title-page, except that of a three- 
penny trumpery pamphlet, it is 
time to protest. In order that I 
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may not be tarred with the same 
brush this time, I will give him the 
source whence I derived the idea 
of stringing together the following 
heap of anecdotes. The respect due 
to an old and venerated author may 
restrain him from using his fourth- 
rate platitudes, and these not his 
own, on this occasion. It is Mon- 
taigne. Hear what he says upon 
the subject: ‘ There is nothing to 
which I more voluntarily turn for 
information than people’s dying 
hours ; what words they have ut- 
tered, what countenances they have 
worn, what demeanour they have 
observed ; nor is there any passage 
in history which I take notice of 
so attentively. ... Were I a book- 
maker (faiseur de livre) —gentle- 
men of the betting-ring are not 
meant here—‘I would compile a 
commentary register of various 
deathbeds.’ 

And with this shield to protect 
me I will detain the reader no 
longer. 

‘ Totus mundus agit histrionem, 
says Petronius; ‘ All the world’s 
a stage, and all the men and wo- 
men merely players,’ says Shake- 
speare after him. ‘ Where, then, is 
the audience?’ asks a wag, taking 
both sentences au pied de la lettre, 
unmindful of their hidden signifi- 
cance. And he is not alone in his 
literal interpretation. Thousands 
besides him have persistently re- 
garded this sublunar spot as a plat- 
form whereon to display their vaga- 
ries side by side with their talents, 
and, not content to leave posterity 
to judge them by their works alone, 
have thought it needful to make 
some flaunting speech, to coin 
some epigram before departing, to 
make a showy exit as, in profes- 
sional parlance, it is called. The 
‘I still live’ of Daniel Webster 
was not sufficient for them. They 
must perforce have a tableau at the 
lowering of the ‘drop.’ Vespasian 
must strike a theatrical attitude, 
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must shout out, ‘An emperor must 
die standing upright,’ and fall dead 
in the arms of his attendants. 
This, one would think, is carry- 

ing the love of posing far enough 
for one to whom the ‘sock and 
buskin’ was not a matter of daily 
habit, a piece of fanfaronade not 
to be taken in earnest perhaps. 
But what of poor Quin, Garrick’s 
rival, who ought to have had 
enough of the stage by the time 
his last hour had struck, who cer- 
tainly ought not to have confound- 
ed the histrionic and artificial with 
the real ? 

The world's a stage, on which our parts 

we play; 
The stage's the world, they surely meant 
to say,’ 
writes an American poet, in a pro- 
logue somewhere. Garrick’s con- 
temporary looked at it in the light 
of the American. To him life was 
nothing but a long dramatic enter- 
tainment. On the point of dying, 
he regretted but one thing. ‘I 
should have liked to stay out the 
last act up to the fall of the curtain, 
to see whether my part in life was 
correct, according to my reading.’ 
Surely he was not impressed by 
the seriousness of the situation. 
The most fitting pendant to the 

deathbed of the actor, enthusias- 
tic for his art to the last, is, I think, 
the musician’s. Rameau, the cele- 
brated French composer in the 
eighteenth century, whose nephew’s 
life provided Diderot with materials 
for one of his greatest masterpieces 
in fiction, was ia extremts. His 
friends bethought themselves of 
invoking the offices of a priest to 
administer the last rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Chant- 
ing was interspersed through the 
ceremony. ‘You are singing out 
of tune, Monsieur le Curé,’ sighed 
the author of Dardanus and Pyg- 
mation. In vain they told him that 
his last moments had come; he 
ceased not to repeat, ‘You are 
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singing out of tune, Monsieur le 
Curé.’ 

This tendency to make light of 
the ordeal when once the time for 
it had arrived, the reluctance to be 
talked to religiously, the disposi- 
tion to cavil at the exhortations, 
was not uncommon among the 
French wits of that period. Piron, 
a joker and satirist all his lifetime 
—he who could not refrain from 
making an epigram when he saw 
hisnext-door neighbour, Fontenelle, 
carried to his last home, who called 
his niece to the window when the 
coffin was lifted into the hearse, to 
express his astonishment that he 
(Fontenelle), who was a notorious 
diner-out, should be leaving his 
house, and not for the purpose 
of dining out—could certainly not 
be expected to make his exit ina 
serious manner. When that niece 
just now spoken of invited him to 
conform to the general usage on 
such occasions, he answered her, 
‘Thou knowest well enough that 
I do not like to tell a falsehood ; 
let him’ (meaning the priest) ‘ come 
if you wish, but at the same time 
bring me my great widercome.’ The 
great widercome was an enormous 
goblet which he was in the habit 
of emptying whenever anything of 
importance was about to happen. 
When the curé of St. Roch arrived 
he began his exhortation by inveigh- 
ing against the obscene poems 
which the moribund had written ; 
upon which the accused replied 
that he had fully expiated those by 
his De Profundis and other pious 
works. The priest appeared sur- 
prised. He had not so much as 
heard of them; he did not dream 
that anything of the kind could 
emanate from Piron’s pen. 

* Hé, mort Dieu ! exclaimed the 
poet, ‘ why will you persist in turn- 
ing over nothing but my filth ?’ 

Piron had a brother, a thorough 
idic t, who died about fifteen years 
befuse him. The priest just now 
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spoken of did not shine by his 
eloquence ; he ceased not to repeat 
‘Therefore, dear brother; con- 
sequently, dear brother ; bear in 
mind, dear brother.’ 

Tired of this attempt at elocu- 
tion, Piron answered, with the ut- 
most coolness, ‘I recognise my 
dear brother by his speech, but I 
believed him to be dead years ago. 
Suppose I make my epitaph ; and 
forthwith he composed the follow- 
ing : 

‘J achéve ici-bas ma route, 
c était un vrai casse- cou: 
'y vis clair, je n’y vis goutte; 
'y fus sage, jy fus fou. 
Pas a pas j'arrive au trou 
Qui n’échappent fou ni sage, 


Pour aller je ne sais ol. 
Adieu, Piron, bon voyas ge P 


with which valedictory words on 
his lips he died. 

From the few instances I have 
shown readers will perceive that 
the deathbed homilies of clergy- 
men do not always-bring about the 
desired results, rather the contrary. 
I should be sorry to point this 
moral to the spiritual guides of any 
creed in particular, yet I am bound 
to confess that those of the Roman 
Catholic religion are apt to err most 
in that way. It is not only that 
they hold out bribes in the way of 
salvation, &c., but their invocation 
of the saints and their leading 
their flock to depend upon them 
supply proofs how they allow some 
of these sheep to become not only 
cowards in the face of death, but 
fools and liars also. 

I am writing part of this paper 
in an hotel in the Great Market- 
place in Rotterdam. Looking out 
of my window I catch a side view 
of the bronze effigy of one of Hol- 
land’s greatest men, Erasmus, and 
it brings to my mind a story which 
I read. years ago in his Vaufraguin 
(shipwreck), supplying a good illus- 
tration of what I advanced just 
now. 

I do not remember the exact 
words as given by the author, but 


of their import I am quite certain. 
He or some other person was on 
board a vessel which was in danger 
of going down, but notwithstand- 
ing the seriousness of the moment 
he could not help laughing to hear 
one fellow bawling out, so that he 
might be sure to be heard, a pro- 
mise to St. Christopher of Paris, 
the gigantic saint in the great 
chapel there, that if he would only 
save him he would give him a wax 
taper as large as himself. ‘Mind 
what you promise said some one 
standing near, digging him in the 
ribs with his elbows ; ‘ you couldn’t 
pay for it if you sold all you 
possess.’ ‘ Hold your tongue, you 
stupid!’ answered the other, but 
softly,so thatSt. Christopher should 
not hear him ; ‘do you think I’m 
in earnest? Let me get my feet 
on dry ground first, and then catch 
me giving him so much as a rush- 
light ! 

Comment upon this would be 
superfluous except in a second 
illustration, where not the saint 
but the pastor himself was being 
cheated. 

‘May one be pardon’d and re- 
tain the offence? asks Hamlet's 
uncle, and uncertain, or rather but 
too certain, that he cannot, he 
kneels down and prays. Lulli, the 
famous composer, the musical colla- 
borateur of Molitre, and chef 
a’orchestre at the court of Louis 
XIV., tried to solve the difficulty 
another way. Having hurt his 
little toe one day as with his walk- 
ing-cane he was beating time, the 
wound, neglected at first, became 
so serious that his doctor advised 
him to have the member ampu- 
tated. Unfortunately the opera- 
tion was delayed, and mortification 
of the leg set in. His confessor, 
seeing him in danger, told him the 
least he could do to show his re- 
pentance was to throw the opera 
upon which he was then engaged 
into the fire; if not he could not 
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grant him absolution. So said, so 
done; the unfinished score was 
burned before the ecclesiastic’s 
eyes. An hour or so after the 
latter's departure the Duc de 
Lauzun comes to see him, to whom 
he relates the adventure. ‘ What, 
you have burnt your opera! ex- 
claims the nobleman ; ‘what anidiot 
you must have been to listen to 
the foolish stories of a Jansenist!’ 

‘Peace, peace, monseigneur,’ 
whispers Lulli into his ear. ‘I 
knew well enough what I was 
doing. I hada second copy.’ Two 
days afterwards he died. A pity 
that we can never know how the 
trick succeeded. 

We turn with a feeling of relief 
from this moral intimidation to an 
incident which happened in the 
Crimea as related to me byan officer 
in the Grenadier Guards. An Irish 
private being mortally wounded 
sends for a reverend father, who, 
trying to frighten him, begins to 
exhort the dying man to repent- 
ance. ‘Bear in mind, my son, 
that God gets tired in the end. 
Turn from your evil ways, unless 
you wish hell to be your share. 
Remember eternal suffering and 
punishment ; it is everlasting.’ 
‘ True, reverend father,’ replies the 
Irishman ; ‘ but I suppose one gets 
used to it in the long-run.’ 

To die unconverted cannot be 
half as agreeable as by the refusal 
of conversion to save one’s life. 

Henri III. of France was passing 
La Croix du Trahoir one day, as 
they were about to hang a man. 
‘Mercy, sire, mercy! cried the 
condemned. The king stopped, 
inquired into the nature of the 
crime, and finding that it was one 
of the worst dye, laughingly order- 
ed the execution to be suspended 
until the culprit had said his Zz 
manus. The monarch gone, the 
priest sent for in vain exhorts the 
doomed one to repeat the prayer 
after him. Nothing can persuade 
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him. ‘I don’t care about it,’ was 
all he would say. In this contin- 
gency the king had to be commu- 
nicated with. ‘I promised him 
that he should have mercy,’ was 
the answer; ‘as he seems disin- 
clined to take it from Providence, 
I must grant it to him.’ 

It is not at all probable that the 
subject of the next story had heard 
of the successful trick of escaping 
death ; at any rate, a similar sub- 
terfuge produced a totally different 
result. 

Guicciardini, the historian of the 
Duke of Alva’s life, so often quoted 
in Mr. Motley’s Dutch Republic, 
narrates the following anecdote : 

In the stormiest times of the 
Inquisition a heretic was con- 
demned to be burned, but not 
before a sufficient time had been 
given him to become acquainted 
with the true God. Several days 
elapsed, and the moment of execu- 
tion having arrived, he fruitlessly 
pleaded that the Roman Catholic 
God was as much a stranger to him 
as ever. Itavailed him not. He 
was thrown into the flames. 

Unwittingly, and I must admit 
much against my will, I have been 
led to introduce the gibbet and 
scaffold into these pages. I had 
hoped to steer clear from male- 
factors and suicides especially, but 
I find that much amusement may 
be derived from their antics and 
sayings; I therefore submit to a 
more powerful motive than my 
own—the reader’s recreation. 

We have all heard of the con- 
demned man asking for an um- 
brella, that he might not catch cold 
in the rain on his way to be hanged. 
Little logic though there may have 
been in this precaution, there is 
still less in the objection of the 
man who being thirsty in the cart 
that conveyed him to his final des- 
tination, refused a glass of beer, 
saying ‘that beer brought on 
gravel.’ A German, who never 
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refuses beer under any circum- 
stances, finding himself in a similar 
position, blew the froth off the 
tankard because ‘it engendered 
stone.’ 

This seems being fastidious to 
a degree; but a gentleman well 
known in theatrical circles, who 
was a surgeon in the Federal 
army during the American war, 
vouches for the truth ofa freak on 
the part of a condemned, of which 
he was an eye-witness. 

A deserter about to be shot, and 
already placed against the wall for 
the purpose, held up his hand just 
as the officer in command was 
giving the signal, that he might 
‘tie his shoe string.’ 

This ‘ making snug’ for the other 
world is not quite so uncommon as 
one might suppose. In addition 
to the historical fact of Charles V., 
I have two more instances related 
by Tallemant des Reaux, both from 
personal observation. 

An eccentric personage een 


Versailles, having been given up 
by the doctors, laid himself down 
from time to time in the marble 
grave which he had ordered before- 
hand, to see whether he would be 


comfortable. ‘Just give this a 
touch of your chisel,’ said he one 
day to a workman; ‘there is a 
corner there likely to hurt my 
shoulder.’ ‘The other one,’ con- 
tinues our author, ‘ had a little bolt 
made inside his coffin, so as not to 
be disturbed.’ 

Curious fancies these, arising 
probably from a love of ease and 
quiet, but scarcely equal to the feel- 
ing of exclusiveness that prompt- 
ed a Marquess du Chatelet to 
have a vertical hollow made for 
him in a pillar of the St. Nicholas 
church at Neufchateau. ‘Ido not 
want every ragamuffin to be march- 
ing on my stomach,’ explained he. 
From the consideration of one’s 
own well-being to that for one’s 
survivors is but a small step, and 
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one upon which it is a pleasure 
to dwell for a while, seeing that 
it brings into play one of the 
noblest qualities of mankind, good- 
will to those whom he leaves be- 
hind. To give in detail the many 
curious wills and bequests would 
not suit the limited space of this 
paper, but among them I have 
hunted up a few which certainly 
deserve a short mention, mainly 
for their eccentricity. Some were 
given by word of mouth, and others 
in writing. 

No stranger bequest was pro- 
bably ever made to any public in- 
stitution than the one by William 
Hay, member of Parliament for 
Seaford, for which town he was 
elected in 1734, and which he re- 
presented up to his death. Though 
now almost forgotten, he was a 
remarkably erudite author. He 
was one of the first to attempt the 
propagation of silkworms in this 
country, and also one of the pi- 
oneers in the crusade for the im- 
provement of the Poor-laws, a 
treatise upon which subject he 
published in 1735. At the end of 
an Essay upon Deformity he makes 
the following will : 

‘Having been afflicted now for 
many years with the disease of 
stone, and being indebted for the 
preservation of my life and the 
allaying of my sufferings to the 
remedy of Miss Stephens—better 
known as Castilian soap—I desire 
that my body shall be opened and 
examined by practised surgeons, 
so that the effects of this remedy 
may become known; and should 
such a stone be found in the bladder 
(as I anticipate), I wish it to be de- 
posited in the Hans Sloane Col- 
lection.’ 

His wish was carried out to the 
letter. The stone is at present in 
the British Museum. 

A legacy of very little use. Not 
like Doctor Ellerby’s, the eminent 
Quaker, who died in 1827. There 
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is some slight humour, in addition 
to the probable good to be derived, 
in his will: ‘I bequeath my heart 
to Mr. W. W., anatomist, my lungs 
to Mr. R., and my brain to Mr. F., 
with strict injunctions to preserve 
them from corruption; failing 
which conditions, I shall come and 
haunt them until they do,’ 

In most of these cases the wish 
to be remembered after death is 
plainly apparent. The Cardinal St. 
Amboise leaves sufficient money to 
his native town to dower a hundred 
and fifty maidens, in honour of the 
corresponding number of Psalms 
contained in the Psalter. 

A hundred and fifty weddings, 
which would have been all cele- 
brated on his grave bad he been of 
the same mind as Martin Heems- 
kerk, the Dutch painter, who left a 
sum, the interest of which was to 
provide outfit and dowry annually 
to one young girl of the village in 
which he was born, the nuptials 
and festivities consequent thereon 
to take place on the exact spot 
where he had been buried. 

These Dutch worthies of the 
brush were a jovial lot; no more 
jovial in the scenes which they 
threw upon canvas than in their 
private life. Bakhuizen, prototype 
of all the Clarkson Stansfields and 
Turners, was as gay in his old age 
as in his youth. Feeling his end 
draw near, he sent for the best 
wine that could be obtained, had 
it bottled and sealed ; after which 
he put into a purse as many 
gold pieces as he numbered years, 
which were seventy-eight. To his 
will he joined a list of all those he 
wanted to be present at his burial, 
and whom he recommended to 
spend the money left for the pur- 
pose to the last cent, and to drink 
the wine to the last drop. 

But if these Dutchmen could 
smile they could also bite, and 
bite sharply. 

In the seventeenth and eigh- 
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teenth centuries there was probably 
no more favourite subject of satire 
with authors than physic, unless it 
was religion. Of all those who 
made both the target for their 
shafts, Molitre was perhaps the 
most accomplished, because the 
bitterness and sarcasm were more 
hidden, though not less effective. 
But I doubt whether it was ever 
given to him to do or to write any- 
thing half so damaging to the 
medical profession as the last act 
of one of its most learned and 
illustrious exponents. 

It would be a gratuitous slight 
upon the reader to inform him who 
Boerhaave was. The man whose 
letters reached him with the simple 
superscription, ‘ Boerhaave, Physi- 
cian, Europe,’ needs no biographical 
mention at my hands. Sufficient 
to say that he died from gout in 
1738. Three or four hours before 
his end he had directed his at- 
tendants to give him a particular 
manuscript book, which by all his 
friends was supposed to contain 
his most important professional se- 
crets. This he held firmly clutched 
in his hands. Scarcely had the 
breath gone out of him before they 
hastened to open it. It was a per- 
fect blank, with the exception of 
one leaf, upon which was written 
the simple apothegm, ‘ Keep your 
head cool, your feet warm, your 
bowels open, and snap your fingers 
at the doctors.’ 

Never did Sganarelle utter a more 
biting satire. That such should 
have emanated from one who all 
his life was forward in the van of 
medical science, who had saved 
thousands of lives by his art, is curi- 
ous to speculate upon ; but the next 
denial of all those principles that 
had swayed the speaker throughout 
is more curious still. 

Mr. Motley has given us so 
graphic a history of Prince Maurice 
of Orange’s time, that there are few 
readers who are unacquainted with 
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John van Barneveldt and Hugo de 
Groot, otherwise Grotius. How the 
one suffered death and the other 
imprisonment for their religious opi- 
nions is well known, also the part 
that William the Silent’s son played 
in these persecutions. One would 
expect that he who had the greatest 
man of his time beheaded for his 
opposition in matters of faith would 
be pretty sure of his own. Such is 
not the fact, however. When he felt 
himself dying, ‘ Holland’s greatest 
warrior’ sent for two clergymen of 
the opposing religious factions, and 
bade them argue which of their 
creeds was the right one. 

‘I see well enough,’ said the 
hardened unbeliever, when they 
had finished their discussion, ‘I see 
well enough that there is nothing 
certain except mathematics.’ 

With this he turned his face to 
the wall. He had ceased to live. 

A remarkable dependence upon 
the certainty of mathematics. One 
who was not quite so confident 
endeavoured to make ‘assurance 
doubly sure.’ I quote from Scaliger 
and De Thou, who both maintain 
that Hieronymus Cardan, a cele- 
brated astronomer and mathema- 
tician, who lived in Pavia towards 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and who may be better known to 
students as the discoverer of ‘ Car- 
dan’s suspension,’ having foretold 
the day of his death by various 
calculations, starved himself to 
death for fear that his prediction 
would not be verified, and that his 
beloved science might suffer in 
reputation in consequence thereof. 

This might be called being im- 
bued with the spirit of the thing ; 
but I think that my next example 
goes a step further still. 

‘Creech, the celebrated commen- 
tator on Lucretius,’ says Voltaire in 
his Dictionnaire Philosophique,‘wrote 
on his manuscript, “ N.B. I must 
hang myself when I have finished 
my commentary.”’ He kept his 
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word, in order to have the pleasure 
of ending his days like his author. 
We are told that the first copy of 
Copernicus’s book was brought to 
him when all consciousness was 
gone. When they brought Creech’s, 
they found him suspended from a 
beam. ‘If he had undertaken a 
commentary on Ovid he would have 
lived longer,’ remarks the commen- 
tator on thiscommentator’s mad act. 

If I have touched hitherto upon 
eccentricities which were very near 
akin to madness, it now becomes 
me to give a few illustrations of 
heroic deaths, accompanied by 
sayings which convey a good moral 
lesson, in showing that there are 
exceptional beings who meet their 
end quite unconcernedly, without 
fear, scarcely conscious of the im- 
port of the occasion, or, if con- 
scious, hiding it beneath witty epi- 
grams, instructive apothegms, not 
savouring of any cant, but simply 
showing the nature of the man 
throughout. 

The last moments of Thomas 
More, Lord William Russell, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and many others 
who have perished on the scaffold, 
are sufficiently well known to Eng- 
lish readers ; I prefer, therefore, to 
introduce some with which they 
are less acquainted, especially of 
those whose lots were cast in the 
disturbed times of the French Re- 
volution of ’93. 

Champcenetz, the secretary of 
Rivarol, innocently asked, when 
he had heard his death-sentence, 
whether a substitute would not do. 

André Chenier did not trouble 
himself so far. Perceiving his 
friend Roucher, the author of the 
Months, a poem not unlike Thom- 
son’s Seasons, he apostrophised 
him quite cheerfully by reciting the 
opening lines of the first scene of 
Andromache: 

‘ Out, puisque je retrouve un ami si fidéle, 
Ma fortune va prendre une face nouvelle.’ 


After which he kept silent, until 
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they arrived at the Barritre du 
Tréne Renversé, near which the 
guillotine was erected. The hideous 
cart was met by a flock of sheep 
just entering Paris. It brought to 
the youngauthor’s mind the seventh 
Eclogue of Virgil : 

‘Solsticium pecori defendite: jam venit 


@stas 
Torridus,’ 


‘Torrida, corrected Roucher. 

His companion did not answer 
until they had mounted the scaffold, 
when hesoftly approached Roucher, 
and tapped him on the shoulder. 

‘You were right; I forgot that 
summer was feminine in Latin.’ 

It brings the tears into one’s 
eyes, and we turn with relief to 
more peaceful closing scenes, in 
which the wit, though no less bril- 
liant, is not so harrowing. 

When the Count de Caylus was 
dying, they brought to him, much 
against his will, a priest whose 
name happened to be Chapeau 
(Hat); upon hearing which he ex- 
claimed : ‘I came into the world 
without breeches, I can well afford 
to go out of it without a hat.’ This 
was the same who always persisted 
that he had no soul. 

Unknowingly there may be many 
such, who think that it is sufficient 
to have lived well in order to die 
well. There is a sentiment of rec- 
titude, which influences those of 
whom we would least expect it 
to do what is right in this world, 
without thinking of any reward 
which they may reap from it in the 
next. That Montaigne should get 
up in his dying hours to pay his 
servants their salary, for fear that 
his heirs might neglect it or dispute 
the amount, is not so wonderful, 
knowing what we do of the man 
and his principles; but that one 
his very opposite should have some 
thoughts for his creditors after he 
should be gone is rather surprising. 
Vaugelas, author of the Remarques 
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sur la Grammaire Frangaise, a not 
very strait-laced personage, did 
so, however. Notwithstanding his 
ample pension, he was loaded with 
debts to that extent that he no 
longer dared appear in the streets 
in the day-time, but only went out at 
night, a proceeding which gave rise 
to his friends calling him ‘ The 
Owl.’ This condition of things 
made him very uneasy, as was 
proved at his death in his will. After 
having disposed of his wardrobe to 
satisfy all outstanding claims, he 
adds, with perfect frankness and 
bonhomie, ‘ But as there might still 
be left some creditors who cannot 
be paid, even after everything is 
sold, in that case my wish is that 
they shall sell my body to some 
surgeon at the highest price that 
shal! be bid for it, and that the 
amount shall be applied to the 
liquidation of those debts which I 
may still be owing in the world: 
so that, if I have not succeeded in 
being useful during my life, I may 
be at least so after my death.’ 

I wonder whether he ever heard 
of Dryden’s body being detained 
by his creditors, and whether he 
thought it would be better to ‘ aire 
bonne mine ad mauvais jeu.’ 

The English have, in the cha- 
racter of Paul Pry, drawn for them 
by Poole, a most vigorous embodi- 
ment of that curiosity which leads 
to all sorts of mischief. Strongly 
as that imaginary personage is de- 
picted, the eighteenth century pos- 
sessed a real one, compared with 
whom the ‘wish to know’ of the 
hero of the play sinks into utter 
insignificance ; for, after all, the 
dramatist’s hero gets into scrapes 
that are not productive of disas- 
trous results. If now and then he 
becomes entangled through his in- 
quisitiveness, his life is never in 
danger, and the last thing he would 
do would be to jeopardise it by his 
craving for news. 

Not so Charles Marie la Con- 
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damine, member of the Académie 
des Sciences, of the Académie 
Frangaise, of the Royal Society of 
London, and the Academies of 
Berlin and St. Petersburg. His 
success in life, in science—every- 
thing, in fact—was attributable to 
his never-ceasing curiosity ; at times 
thecause of much good, imbuing him 
with ardour and courage and con- 
stancy in the most difficult enter- 
prises ; at others being the cause 
of sore trouble ; and at last costing 
him his life. When he left college 
he became a volunteer in the army, 
where, at the siege of Roses, his 
dominant passion was almost fatal 
to him at the outset. He had as- 
cended some elevated spot, with- 
out there being any need for it, in 
order to examine the place, and 
was busy watching through a tele- 
scope the working of a battery. 
He wore a scarlet cloak, which 
made him an easy target for the 
bullets and balis whistling round 


him, without even perceiving the 


danger he was exposed to. For- 
tunately he was warned in time. 
Peace having been proclaimed, his 
activeness did not brook the slow 
advancement and monotonous life 
of a garrison soldier. He was ap- 
pointed assistant-chemical director 
of the Académie des Sciences. He 
undertook many journeys in the 
heart of Africa, always prompted 
by the same indefatigable craving 
for ‘wishing to know.’ He made 
another journey to the equator; 
and then he travelled in Italy, 
where again he got into numerous 
scrapes trying to find out. One 
day he sees in a fishing-village a 
candle burning before the image 
of asaint. Upon inquiry the inha- 
bitants tell him that, should the 
light happen to be extinguished, the 
spot would immediately be sub- 
merged by the sea. ‘Are you sure 
of what you are saying?’ asks La 
Condamine. The answer being in 
the affirmative, he there and then 
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blows it out. The rage of the 
superstitious people may easily be 
imagined. With difficulty he is 
saved from being torn to pieces. 
His curiosity ought to have stopped 
here, one would say. Vaturam ex- 
pellus furca, tamen usque recurret. 
Attempt to drive Nature away by 
violence, she will still return. At 
that time it was a commonly re- 
ceived notion, not quite exploded 
yet, that intermarrying brought 
on lunacy in the issue of such 
unions. Condamine thought he 
would try that next. With diffi- 
culty he obtained sanction from 
the Pope to marry his niece. The 
union was fruitless, to his great re- 
gret. ‘He should have liked to 
see,’ he said, ‘ whether he, with his 
head so well screwed on his shoul- 
ders, could become the father of 
an idiot.” He became very infirm 
at last, and then his master-passion 
was entirely confined to his sight. 
One day being in the apartment of 
Madame de Choiseul, while that 
lady was writing a letter, he could 
not withstand the temptation to 
look over her shoulder. She notic- 
ing him behind her, continued as 
if nothing had happened. Sud- 
denly Condamine catches sight of 
the words: ‘I should tell you 
more about it, if M. de la Conda- 
mine were not behind me looking 
over my shoulder.’ ‘Ah, madame !’ 
cries the accused, ‘I assure you I 
was not looking.’ At the execution 
of Damiens no one could drive 
him away from the scaffold. 

But at last he was taken ill. 
A young surgeon had proposed to 
the Académie some new mode of 
operation in the disease Conda- 
mine was suffering from, and during 
the whole time the experiment 
lasted the patient was more con- 
cerned with watching the handling 
of the instruments than with his 
own sufferings. In vain did Aéscu- 
lapius implore him to keep quiet. 
‘I want to see,’ he repeated. The 
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wounds being bound up, and the 
patient left alone on a fair way 
towards recovery, he could not lie 
still; in spite of the injunction not 
to move he persisted in taking off 
the bandages to find out the effects ; 
and when his friends burst into his 
room they found him dying, shout- 
ing out lustily, ‘I am glad I in- 
quired into this. It has had the 
result I anticipated ; that’s a clever 
young man.’ 

If I have given at some length 
the biography of my concluding 
character, and in refutation, per- 
haps, of my formerly advanced 
theory, ‘that the ruling passion is 
not strong in death,’ it has been 
with a twofold purpose. When I 
began these pages I had a strong 
bias towards proving that not much 
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dependence could be placed on 
that line, and had built up quite 
a giant theory of my own in sup- 
port ; but I found that, in bringing 
it forward to do battle in my be- 
half, the same fate occurred to it 
as to the Philistine Goliath. Some 
little fact overlooked, took, David- 
like, a stone and slung it, destroy- 
ing my monster. That is the reason 
why I have not insisted much on 
the deductions that might be easily 
derived from my collection of anec- 
dotes. The consciousness of the 
hereafter, upon which I also touch- 
ed lightly, I shall leave entirely 
without comment, I myself taking 
for granted that we cannot do better 
than believe in the dying words of 
Henri Heine, ‘Ze bon Dieu me 
pardonnera ; Cest son métier? 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 
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Dark clouds had spread across the sky 
As I roamed o’er the old-loved ways, 

And through the trees the breezes sighed, 
While sunbeams hid their golden rays. 

‘Oh, all is dark and sad around, 

And in my heart no light is found ; 

No more will brightness o’er me spread ; 

For joy is gone, and hope is dead !’ 


E’en as I spake the sun shone forth 

One heavenly smile from out the sky, 
That shed a balm within my breast, 

And from my heart sad thoughts did fly. 
‘Oh, in the gloom that gathers round, 
Let trust within the heart be found ; 
Then, when the sunbeams gild the lea, 
Sweet Hope will gain a victory !’ 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
MR. WILLIAM WEAZLE. 


HEEDLEss of the grief and horror 
he had wrought among his family 
circle at home, and half oblivious 
of the danger accruing to himself by 
the sudden manner in which he had 
been tempted to indulge his spirit 
of treachery and revenge, Alf Fox- 
ley was now at that most dissipated 
of all the German spas, Homburg, 
enjoying all the luxuries afforded 
by the Hotel d’Angleterre, refresh- 
ing his inward man by copious 
matutinal draughts of the Stahl 
Brunnen, and having nightly the 
run of the ball, dining, coffee, and 
smoking-rooms of the splendid 
Kurhaus, together with more than 
one rather disreputable flirtation 
in the beautiful gardens and plea- 
sure-grounds attached tothe Schloss 
of Hesse Homburg, or having even- 
ing rides in the long avenue of 
stately Lombardy poplars; while 
at this time his uncle and aunt 
supposed him to be idling in 
London. 

It was one of those hot and 
breathless days that are among the 
last of summer. All the country 
—tree, wood, and wold—around 
Thaneshurst seemed to quiver 
and vibrate in the sunshine, and 
swarms of little flies and gnats 
were dancing in the air—when the 
panting cattle chew the cud under 
the shadiest oaks and beeches, and 
the careful driver takes his horses 
through every pond or running- 
Stream, to freshen them up a little. 

Breakfast was over, and Mr. and 


Mrs. Brooke were seated together 
in the morning-room, but in si- 
lence, for the ove solitary topic on 
which they cared to converse had 
been worn utterly threadbare now. 

Mr. Brooke had advertised again 
and again in the second column of 
the Zimes for Mabel, under the 
initials ‘M. B., now M. S.,’ but 
without success; no answer or 
response ever came, for Mabel 
never saw that paper now; and 
Milly Allingham, who knew but 
too surely to whom the initials re- 
ferred, was filled by them with affec- 
tionate sorrow and alarm. 

The two old people sat in si- 
lence, Mrs. Brooke idly rolling and 
unrolling her table-napkin, scarcely 
conscious of what she was doing ; 
and Mr. Brooke, a man of one sor- 
rowful thought, was brooding, as 
he always brooded now; his ample 
chin, or succession of chins, now 
become more thin and pendulous, 
sunk on his breast, his fingers in- 
terlaced before him, and his thumbs 
revolving over each other in suc- 
cession. His eyes were fixed on 
the distant landscape, but vacantly, 
for he neither saw nor heeded it. 

At this time a violent peal of the 
bell, the great handle of which 
hung in the forte cochire, resound- 
ed through the whole house, and 
made Mr. and Mrs. Brooke start 
from their mutual reverie to gaze 
at each other inquiringly. No 
visitor, having a view to propriety 
or etiquette, ever called at such an 
early hour, either in town or coun- 
try ; so who could the arrival be? 

Mr. Mulbery, with a slightly in- 
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dignant expression of countenance, 
appeared with a card on a salver, 
preceding a mean-looking littleman, 
—plainly but respectably dressed, 
quiet in bearing, keen and watch- 
ful, rapid yet unobtrusive in man- 
ner,—who entered the room, with 
his hat in one hand, his other occu- 
pied in smoothing down his stiff 
grizzled hair, while he smiled and 
bowed alternately to the host and 
hostess. 

Mr. Brooke took up the card as 
Mulbery withdrew, and read there- 
on, ‘Mr. WILLIAM WEAZLE.’ 

‘May I ask you—but pray, first 
be seated—what obtains me the 
pleasure of this visit?’ asked Mr. 
Brooke. 

‘You may, sir,’ replied Mr. 

Weazle, with a grin, which however 
instantly subsided; while Mrs. 
s3rooke glanced haughtily and in- 
quiringly at their visitor, who sat 
uneasily on the extreme edge of 
his chair, with his hat on his knees 
—‘ you may, sir,’ he repeated. ‘I 
am a detective officer from Scot- 
land Yard.’ 

‘Will you leave us for a little 
time, Martha dear?’ asked Mr. 
Brooke ; on which she rose, and 
haughtily, yet with a heart wrung 
by disgrace and rage, left the room. 
‘And now,’ said the old gentle- 
man, ‘may I inquire what your 
business can be with me?’ 

‘It is a very unpleasant one, 
sir, said Mr. Weazle, who was 
certainly rather impressed by the 
whole aspect of Thaneshurst, and 
the solid evidence of wealth, lux- 
ury, and splendour by which he 
was surrounded; yet there were 
alternations of coolness, fidgets, 
sarcasm, and insouciance in the 
bearing of this underbred visitor 
as he gathered confidence, that 
angered even the easy-going Mr. 
Brooke, who said rather sharply, 

‘Will you come to the point, 
sir ?’ 

*You must excuse me, in the 
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execution of my dooty, asking a 
few questions.’ 

* Certainly.’ 

* You have a nephew, sir ?’ 

‘ Yes—Mr. Alfred Foxley.’ 

‘ Where is he at this time ?’ 

‘I do not know—in town; at 
his club most probably.’ 

* No, sir; he is not at his club.’ 

‘How do you know?’ asked 
Mr. Brooke, with irritation and 
vague uneasiness of manner—a 
fear in his heart that something 
more was hanging over them all. 

‘ Letters for him have been lying 
there for ever so long, and no one 
knows where to send them to.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘He is supposed to be across 
the briny,’ replied Mr. Weazle, 
winking. 

‘The what?’ asked Mr. Brooke 
sharply. 

‘ The sea, sir.’ 

‘For what reason ?’ 

‘The wery identical reason as 
brought me down here.’ 

* And that is—’ 

‘ His supposed implication in 
the matter of them missing bank- 
notes.’ 

‘God bless my soul! Do you 
say so?’ 

‘More than say so; I think 
so. Mr. Seymour admitted, re- 
luctantly I must say, that on the 
day the money was missed he was 
visited by your nephew—the man 
in the gray-coloured dust-coat ; 
and I have come, with your per- 
mission, to search his room or 
rooms for anything that may bear 
evidence or throw light on this 
matter. It is all in the execution 
of my dooty, sir.’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly,’ replied 
Mr. Brooke, who rang for the but- 
ler with unconcealed agitation of 
manner. In all his long experience 
of life he had been unused to visit- 
ors and humiliations of this kind. 
‘Mr. Mulbery,’ said he, on the ap- 
pearance of that personage, ‘ take 
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this gentleman to Mr. Foxley’s 
rooms; he wishes to take some 
note of them.’ 

They retired together, and Mr. 
Brooke uttered a sigh of impatience 
rather than relief; and sinking 
back in his chair, sat gazing at the 
ceiling, alternately stern and stolid 
to all appearance, then restless and 
fidgety, and deeming, like Mrs. 
Brooke, that Mr. Weazle’s visit was 
but one chapter more in the awful 
story, one act more in the drama 
of disgrace in which they had all 
so suddenly become involved. 

As may be supposed, the bed- 
room and ‘ snuggery’ of Alf Foxley 
were furnished with every luxury 
necessary to bachelorhood. The 
detective, after scanning the ex- 
quisite toilette-table in the dressing- 
room, the mantelpiece littered with 
pipes, notes, odds and ends ofcigars, 
cartes of Aimée in every species of 
costume and variety of pose, turned 
his attention to the chest of drawers 
and wardrobe, with its plate-mir- 
ror panelling. All were securely 
locked, but Mr. Weazle thought 
nothing of that; and simply re- 
questing that a smith should be 
sent for from the village, seated 
himself in Alf’s easy-chair with the 
air of a man who made himself 
thoroughly at home everywhere. 
He then made some remarks upon 
the heat of the weather, and its 
consequent provocation to thirst. 

The butler was not slow in 
taking the hint, and speedily pro- 
duced a decanter and couple of 
glasses on a silver tray. He filled 
up the former, and Mr. Weazle 
sniffed, sipped the wine, and then 
eyed it between him and the light 
with the would-be air of a con- 
noisseur. 

‘Mr. Bulbery,’ he began. 

‘Mulbery, sir.’ 

‘Well, there ain’t much differ- 
ence, is there ?’ 

‘The difference of a B and a 
Hem,’ replied Mulbery coldly. 

VOL. XIX. 
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‘ Well, what do you call this— 
cream ©’ the walley, I suppose? 
Another glass, please.’ 

‘We calls it burgandy, sir.’ 

‘Oh, burgandy.’ 

‘It is not exactly the wine for 
this hour of the day ; but what do 
you think of it ? 

‘That it ain’t—excuse me—got 
much body in it; leastways, not 
like the burgandy I am used to. 
But just another glass, Mr. Bul— 
beg pardon—Mulbery, and then to 
business ; for here is the locksmith,’ 
he added, as a grimy man, with a 
handful of tools and a rather scared 
expression of face, was ushered into 
the room. 

‘ Open the locks of them drawers 
and this here wardrobe,’ said Mr. 
Weazle, with an air of authority ; 
and the smith, with a nervousness 
that caused some delay, set about 
the task. Meanwhile Mr. Weazle 
filled up the time by imbibing 
another glass of wine, and re- 
marked in a low voice to Mulbery, 
who was eying him and his un- 
usual proceedings with mingled 
mistrust and disdain : 

‘Is it true that the old gent’s 
daughter ran away with the young 
fellow that is in quod for them 
missing notes ?” 

‘No, sir,’ replied Mulbery sharply, 
and colouring for the honour of 
the family. 

‘No! What then? 

‘ He ran away with her, and she 
was privately married to him—to 
Mr. Thomas Seymour,’ replied 
honest Mulbery, who loved Mabel 
dearly, and resented every slight- 
ing remark regarding her. 

‘ A love match, regular, eh ?” 

‘Yes ; and no wonder.’ 

‘Why? 

‘Such a sweet young lady she 


is 


‘ Ah, but such things never turn 
out well, do they, Mulbery ?’ 

Mr. Mulbery grimly drew up his 
shirt-collar, but made noresponse 
DD 
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There were bounds to familiarity, 
he thought. 

The drawers proved nearly empty, 
yet Mr. Weazle turned them out 
and inspected narrowly all they con- 
tained, looking behind each to see 
if aught was concealed, or by chance 
had dropped there ; but nothing 
of consequence was found. The 
wardrobe contained but some 
heavy winter overcoats, shooting 
and hunting garments, the pockets 
of which he examined in vain. He 
then mounted a table to inspect 
the top uselessly. He had the ward- 
robe drawn from the wall; there was 
nothing behind. Once again he 
turned to inspect.a long drawer at 
the base ; it was quiteempty. Sud- 
denly a snort of satisfaction escaped 
him ; and drawing forth an ivory 
foot-rule, he applied it without and 
within the drawer, and found the 
latter measurement four inches 
less than that on the outside. 

He rattled it with his knuckles; 
the sound was undoubtedly Aol- 
low. 

‘A false bottom here !’ said he. 
But he strove in vain to discover 
the secret of the spring or springs. 

‘ Bother the thing,’ said he to the 
smith ; ‘take your chisel and split 
it up.’ 

This was very speedily done, 
and an exclamation of intense 
satisfaction escaped Mr. Weazle 
when the reward of his journey 
and inquisition lay before them: 
the gray-coloured light dust-coat, 
which he drew forth from amid a 
heap of letters from Aimée and 
others, old betting-books, and 
many odds and ends valued by 
Foxley, and diving his hands ra- 
pidly into each of the pockets, 
drew forth from the breast one, to 
his own utter bewilderment—be- 
wilderment at the stupidity of 
Foxley in preserving them—a bun- 
dle of crushed but still crisp notes 
of the Bank of England, the very 
missing notes of which he had the 
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numbers in his memorandum-book. 
He was all but speechless with 
astonishment at and disgust of 
Foxley’s folly. In all his profes- 
sional experience he never had 
‘come across such another muff’ 

‘How came you to suspect the 
existence of this secret drawer?’ 
asked Mr. Brooke, who had come 
promptly to the room on hearing 
of the discovery. 

‘ The young lady as left this— 

‘My daughter ?’ 

‘Exactly, sir—young Mrs. Sey- 
mour told me that she knowed her 
cousin had some such a place of 
concealment in his room; and I 
came here direct, as you see, with 
official instructions on the subject.’ 

‘You have seen my daughter 
lately then ?’ asked Mr. Brooke, in 
a voice which he strove to control. 

‘I was with her last night.’ 

Regardless of the presence of 
Mulbery, Mr. Brooke now over- 
whelmed the detective with a mul- 
titude of questions as to howshe 
was living and where—and he 
shivered when he heard all—how 
she looked and was dressed. And 
so much also were the feelings of 
Mr. Weazle interested in the matter 
that he unconsciously drained the 
last drop of the burgundy, though 
it had so little ‘ body in it.’ 

‘Commend me to a woman’s in- 
stinct, or whatever they calls it, after 
all, sir,’ said Mr. Weazle, warming 
up with his wine and the whole 
affair. ‘If Mr. Alf Foxley hasn’t 
spent the money—and you know 
he dared not do it after the num- 
bers of the notes were advertised— 
and if he has not destroyed them, 
Mr.Weazle,” said the poor young 
thing, weeping like to break her 
’art—that was after she left "Arley 
Street—“ they’re in a secret drawer, 
which I knows he had in his dress- 
ing-room ;” and, sure enough, here 
they are, no thanks to me, but to 
her.’ 

‘Poor Mabel! poor Mabel!’ 
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murmured Mr. Brooke ; then, after 
a pause, Mr. Weazle said, 

‘So you see, sir, we have found 
out who the gent was in the light- 
gray coat.’ 

‘ My nephew is then guilty—’ 

‘Of concealing the money, at 
least.’ 

‘You have the numbers of the 
notes that were stolen ?’ 

‘ All here, sir; and we can com- 
pare them together, if you please,’ 
added the detective, as they ad- 
journed to the library. ‘That Mr. 
Foxley took the notes to bring Mr. 
Seymour into trouble, Mr. Skeemes 
hasn’t a doubt, and that is why 
he has put the briny between him 
and Scotland Yard.’ 

‘And you are actually a detec- 
tive?’ said Mr. Mulbery, eying 
their visitor as a /usus nature, hav- 
ing never seen one before. 

* Yes, in full bloom.’ 

‘And you took to this business 
naturally ?” 

‘Just as fellows take to shaving 
or smoking.’ 

The numbers of the notes were 
duly compared. Mr. Weazle be- 
took him to pen and ink. The 
dates of Foxley’s arrival at and de- 
parture from Thaneshurst, and the 
interest he took in the wearer of the 
light dust-coat, without admitting 
that Ae was the visitor, were all duly 
noted down. The testimony of Mr. 
Brooke, of Mulbery, and the smith, 
as to the discovery of that garment 
and the notes, was duly signed, 
and the whole were sealed up for 
the use and information of the au- 
thorities in Scotland Yard, under 
the private seal of Mr. Brooke, who 
was filled anew with shame, amaze- 
ment, and compunction, and who 
wrote by the first post to his so- 
licitors in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to 
join issue with Mr. Skeemes for 
the protection of Tom Seymour. 
And, after some luncheon with the 
butler, Mr. Weazle departed from 
Thaneshurst, very well satisfied, in 
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many ways, with the result of his 
journey and the amount of wine he 
had imbibed. 

‘A valuable old partyis Mulbery,’ 
he hiccuped, as the train steamed 
away from Lewes; ‘the governor 
should have him stuffed when he 
dies and put into a glass case; 
would look uncommon well in a 
corner of the library, in his black 
coat and white veskit.’ 

In the servants’ hall it was car- 
ried that Alf was foxey by nature 
as well as by name; and a hun- 
dred ugly stories concerning him 
were now recalled to memory, 
though Polly Plum, while dangling 
in her ears the rings he had given 
her on one occasion in the shrub- 
bery, was heard to mutter a faint 
dissent. 

That night the will which Mr. 
Brooke had shown Alf, but left 
unsigned, was, after brief but ma- 
ture consideration on that gentle- 
man’s part, very deliberately com- 
mitted to the flames. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE WOLF OF BADENOCH. 


AND now to explain the reason 
of mail after mail coming into 
Gibraltar, and yet there being no 
letter for Stanley from Connaught 
Place, though one of importance 
for him from Mrs. Allingham had 
unaccountably miscarried. 

On a bright August morning— 
the same morning on which Mr. 
Weazle overhauled, with such suc- 
cess, the repositories of the absent 
Mr. Foxley—a beautiful English 
yacht, with her fore and aft main- 
sail, gaff-topsail, staysail, jib, and 
flying jib, all white as snow and 
bellying out on the wind, might 
have been seen by the idlers—if 
there were any—running on a taut 
bow-line southward and westward 
off the Bolt Head, that great pro- 
montory on the Dorsetshire coast, 
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which is perforated by the Bull’s 
Hole, a mysterious cavern, which 
has an opening into Saw-mill 
Bay, and through which the fisher- 
men allege a bull once penetrated. 
He entered it at one end jet-black, 
and emerged into the opposite bay 
white as driven snow. 

The spanking cutter in question 
had the burgee of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron flying at her masthead, 
and over her taffrail floated the 
white ensign with the Union and 
Red Cross, two pieces of bunting 
which were ‘ doused’ when she got 
farther offshore. 

She was the Wolf of Badenoch, 
belonging to the Master of that 
name; and had on board his 
bride—for such the fair Fanny still 
was—her sister, Mrs. Allingham, 
and Milly, with Larkspur and 
Craven of the Hussars, all bound 
for the Mediterranean on a voyage 
of enjoyment; and none save those 
who have been on board of a well- 
found English yacht can be fully 
aware of the luxury and comfort to 
be met with. 

The Master of Badenoch had 
on board his French cook ; a cap- 
tain, who combined the duties of 
sailing-master with his command, 
Mr. Frank Fairway, of whom more 
anon ; a couple of mates; a boat- 
swain and crew, who kept all 
their watches in regular man-of- 
war fashion. Of the crew six or so 
were trained as a band. Every 
morning the decks were swabbed 
and holystoned till they were milk- 
white, every rope was coiled away 
round the cleats and belaying-pins ; 
her two brass carronades shone 
like gold work in a Bond Street 
shop, and the whole craft was trim 
and a-taunto as any in her Ma- 
jesty’s service. Her rigging was 
perfect, each rope lying in the 
chafe of another. 

Mudie supplied the books ; Col- 
lard the piano; while there were 
cards, drafts, bézique, and back- 
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gammon to encourage flirtation and 
while away the time when nothing 
was to be seen on deck, which, in 
such waters as the Wolf was to 
traverse, was seldom the case; 
and the after part of the saloon- 
cabin was quite a conservatory with 
flowers and ferns in glass-cases. 

She was the flower of the Squad- 
ron Regatta at Cowes, and many 
a shout of applause had she won 
from the inhabitants of the yacht- 
ing metropolis as they crowded 
the beach in thousands to see her 
‘ walk the waters like a thing of life’ 
—a veritable belle of the seas— 
her copper bright as gold, burnished 
on her sharp bows and all along 
her beautiful run to the counter. 
And in this very month she had 
shone in all her glory along the 
foreshore of Cowes, where the 
beach in front of the castle, the 
grassy slope, and the Green were 
covered by admiring multitudes, 
and the Osborne, steaming off the 
harbour, had the royal standard 
flying at the main, and all the 
royal children on board shouting 
with glee ; and at such times the 
Wolf was the winner of many a 
cup, though all thought her name 
odd who knew not she was so 
called for her owner’s ancestor, 
‘the Wolf of Badenoch,’ who dis- 
tinguished himself in the fourteenth 
century by destroying the cathedral 
of Elgin. Hence Milly Allingham, 
Fanny, and her sister, when they 
donned their orthodox yachting 
costume—blue Oxford jackets with 
gilt anchor buttons, with skirts 
of Cambridge blue—adorned their 
piquant, saucy, and tiny glazed 
hats with blue streaming ribbons, 
inscribed ‘Wolf of Badenoch’ in 
gold letters, to the great delight of 
Frank Fairway, the gallant com- 
mander thereof. 

Milly, who was secretly the ob- 
ject of his intense, but hopeless, 
admiration, was the delight of the 
whole crew, for frequently she was 
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in the wildest spirits, and seemed 
to have cast aside a great deal of 
her former or constitutional calm- 
ness, serenity, and aristocratic im- 
passiveness ; for, sooth to say, the 
whole voyage had been suggested 
by herself, abetted by Fanny Con- 
yers ; and manfully she endured the 
horrors of sickness, when beating 
down the Channel and off the 
skirts of the Bay of Biscay, while 
inspired by the hope that, if they 
could get into Gibraltar—as of 
course they should—Stanley might 
be enabled to join them for a cruise 
by Malta, Sicily, and the Levant. 

Hence the two lovely conspi- 
rators, Milly and Fanny—‘ Dim- 
ples’ as they used to call her, more 
dimpled now than ever—had many 
a covert laugh and many a merry 
arrangement, made in secret, and 
all unknown to Larkspur and their 
other friends; and yet ever and 
anon a gloom would come over the 
former, for her affectionate heart 
could not forget her lost friend 
Mabel Brooke, and poor Seymour 
awaiting his trial in the House of 
Detention. Then she would strive 
to think that all must yet be well ; 
that, as Tom could not be guilty, 
he should of necessity be declared 
innocent; and as old Mr. Brooke 
was so rich he must in time forgive 
them, and she would find them all 
happiness when again she returned 
to England. 

Then Milly’s lightness of heart 
would come back to her, and she 
would laugh heartily with thoughts 
of her own when she heard Fanny 
tinkling on the Collard in the cabin, 
and singing, 

‘He thinks I do not love him ;’ 

for she knew that now Stanley 
was aware she loved him well. 
To Badenoch, Larkspur, and others 
on board, Milly’s change of de- 
meanour—though gayer than ever 
—was somewhat of an enigma, for 
her old spirit of coquetry had en- 
tirely gone. 
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Of all those on board she pre- 
ferred the captain of the yacht, 
Frank Fairway, a fair-haired and 
blue-eyed gentlemanly - looking 
seaman, about forty years of age, 
who had been some years a mid- 
shipman in the Royal Navy; but 
having made the mistake of be- 
coming his captain’s successful rival 
in a love affair, the latter made the 
ship a floating pandemonium to 
him, and so forced him out of the 
service. Conversational, anecdoti- 
cal, and intelligent, he made him- 
self specially agreeable to all the 
ladies on board—to none more 
perhaps than Milly ; and sooth to 
say the fair passengers were of a 
type rather different now from what 
they were before the Master of 
Badenoch became a Benedick ; for 
even the fair Aimée de Bohun had 
once been on a trip in the Wolf to 
Norway all unknown to Foxley, 
and very awkwardly was left be- 
hind at Christiania with Craven’s 
brother Lord Oaks, so famous for 
his turfy proclivities. So Milly 
spent much of her time on deck 
with Fairway, to whom she always 
listened with pleasure. 

‘Mamma,’ she said, in explana- 
tion of this, ‘ you know how horrid 
I feel it to have to make conver- 
sation, as one has always to do 
with such glazed-booted mariners 
as Larkspur or Craven. Besices, 
I came to sea to amuse myself— 
not them.’ 

And a charming picture she 
made, with her little hands thrust 
into the pocket of her blue jacket, 
her hair ruffled by the breeze that 
blew the long streamers of her 
piquant hat out behind her, her 
naturally delicate colour heightened 
by it, and her eyes sparkling with 
animation as she listened to Fair- 
way’s explanations of all that per- 
tained unto the sea. 

‘Oh, I should doat upon the 
life of a sailor’ she exclaimed. 

‘But one’s life is not always 
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spent in a floating drawing-room, 
like this yacht,’ replied Fairway, 
looking softly into her face, while 
he smiled at her girlish enthusiasm 
and glee. 

‘What a deal of the world you 
must have seen, Captain Fairway !’ 

‘I may say, with a certain writer, 
Miss Allingham, “‘ my rough mode 
of life is little more than a long 
catalogue of commonplace hard- 
ships—hardships that sailors come 
to look at as the ordinary events of 
existence, and which certainly tend 
to make us somewhat careless of 
existence, but very ready to enjoy 
it while it lasts.” ’ 

When it came that the yacht 
had to work against a head-wind 
in the chops of the Channel, and 
encounter a little foul weather when 
skirting the Bay of Biscay, the 
ladies did repent that they had not 
crossed France and met the Wolf 
at Marseilles. But it was too late 
to repine, and twenty times in the 
Bay Fanny wept and clung to her 
laughing spouse, declaring that 
they were all going to the bottom, 
for the swell there is dreadful. 
The Bay presents a wide opening 
to the full action of the Atlantic, 
the waters of which roll in with 
all their weight, till they are ar- 
rested on either shore, and hurled 
back upon the central masses, thus 
producing a long heavy swell, or 
waves that are high and short; 
and on these the tiny yacht was 
borne about like a cork, after they 
lost sight of the headland and 
lighthouse of Ushant—the last of 
Europe seen by Napoleon, the last 
of the land of his glory. When the 
weather was rough, even Badenoch 
sometimes thought that, ‘but to 
please his women folk, it would 
have been better fun to be potting 
the grouse in Strathbogie.’ 

But ere Finisterre in Galicia 
came in sight the ladies had all got 
‘ their sea-legs,’ as Captain Fairway 
remarked, and very pretty and well- 


shaped they were, he thought, as 
the breeze and roll of the yacht 
had enabled him to observe ; and 
he was too much of a sailor not to 
be somewhat of a connoisseur in 
taper ankles and so forth. 

To the fair tourists the various 
headlands and towns, as they ran 
along the coast of the famous 
Peninsula, were a source of daily— 
often hourly—interest, and ‘ John 
Murray’ and ‘Ford’ were ever 
being referred to, especially by 
Milly, who deemed each point of 
land but a step nearer to Gibraltar 
and to Stanley, and fretted in 
secret at the frequent anchorages 
by night. 

Now that Finisterre was left 
astern, after some long tacks off 
shore, the next land they saw were 
the Barlengas, a cluster of rocky 
islets, north-west of Cape Carvocira, 
and around them the white waves 
were dashing merrily in the bright 
morning sunshine. 

‘These are what we English 
sailors call the Barling Isles,’ said 
Fairway, ashe handed his telescope, 
duly sighted, to Milly, and watched 
with honest admiration the grace 
of her pose and the beauty of her 
bust as she took a long look at 
the Portuguese fortress and light- 
house that rise above the rocky 
cluster. ‘I shall never forget the 
night on which I saw that bit of 
Leira last, Miss Allingham.’ 

‘ Why—what happened ?’ 

‘I was in the Queen’s service 
then, Miss Allingham,’ said Fair- 
way, with a certain sad inflection 
of voice that always came upon 
him when he referred to those past 
days,—‘ in the Queen’s service,’ he 
repeated, with a certain spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles of his 
handsome bare throat, ‘ and little 
thought then to end my days as 
captain of a yacht, unless it might 
be her Majesty’s own, for I was a 
boy and full of ambition.’ 

‘Is this a love story?’ asked 
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Milly softly, and dropping her 
lashes for a second. 

‘ Far from it,’ said he, laughing ; 
‘but it was a singular coincidence 
or fatality. I was on the Lisbon 
station, and for the benefit of my 
health was coming home on sick 
leave, in one of our merchant 
vessels bound for London. She 
was a brig of some two hundred 
tons, under a captain named Joyce, 
a man of ungovernable temper, who, 
on being crossed, or irritated by the 
most trivial matter, burst out into 
torrents of oaths and blasphemies 
that were a horror to listen to. 
His words often filled the crew 
with fear, and again and again they 
told me in secret that not one of 
them would ship with such a man 
again, as his language was calcu- 
lated to bring destruction on the 
brig and all on board; for we 
sailors, Miss Allingham, though 
we may rap out a rough word now 
and then, are generally religious 
and God-fearing men, with many a 
superstition thatisinnocent enough, 
for it is born of our lonely lives, 
and the salt water whereby we live. 

*« Revolving light on the port- 
bow !” shouted the look-out ahead. 

‘The captain came rushing on 
deck, uttering such words as you 
cannot conceive, and I would not 
dare to repeat even to a man, 
The weather was very stormy ; 
lightning was playing about the 
crests of the waves; the men look- 
ed pale and blankly in each other’s 
faces, and muttered their dread and 
detestation in whispers. 

‘The night was undoubtedly a 
wild one on which to find our- 
selves almost inside the Barlengas. 
Thick black banks of clouds were 
piled up over each other to wind- 
ward ; the thunder grumbled 
hoarsely ; large hot rain-drops were 
falling, plashing on the deck and 
in the seething sea. Ere long the 
whole firmament was shrouded in 
murky gloom, and nothing could 
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be seen but the revolving light, 
flashing out at times dimly as a 
star ahead. By and by, as if to 
add to the weird aspect of the 
night, alternately with the streaks 
of lightning there came a narrow 
one of moonlight, at the lower edge 
of the cloud bank, showing the 
black outlines of the tumbling 
billows, and amid the bellowing of 
the wind and the flapping of the 
canvas as another reef was taken 
in, we heard the captain swearing 
at the men like a lunatic, using 
such language that I wonder the 
teeth didn’t drop out of his jaws. 

‘As the squall was increasing 
all hands were ordered to shorten’ 
sail; and as some of them were 
slow in their work, again the oaths 
of the captain were heard above 
the roaring of the wind and the 
booming of the sea, and he ended 
one awful imprecation by saying, 

‘“ May my bones whiten among 
the Barlengas if I don’t rope’s-end 
some of you within an inch of your 
lives !” 

‘At that moment a meteor, like 
a ball of fire, shedding such a 
ghastly light that every man’s face, 
every wetted rope and plank in 
the ship were distinctly visible, ex- 
ploded with a thundering report 
right over the poop, and all again 
became instant darkness. But 
where was the captain? Lying on 
the deck stone dead—struck down, 
as it were, by the hand of Heaven, 
in the midst of his blasphemies. 

‘His body showed no marks of 
injury, but was quite black, and 
decomposition set in so fast that 
ere the revolving light on the 
greater islet was abeam, we had to 
throw him overboard. So, sure 
enough, Miss Allingham, his bones 
were left to whiten amid the rocks 
of the Barlengas.’ 

To Milly, Fairway’s anecdotes 
were always unlike any she had 
ever heard before, especially in the 
namby-pamby circle called ‘so- 
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ciety ; and often, when he gazed 
into her dark, earnest, and intelli- 
gent eyes, he would sigh and think, 

‘ By Jove, itis enough to make 
a fellow think better of the world, 
of life, and of himself, even to look 
at her! 

And she, on her part, without 
an atom of her old coquetry, liked 
the honest sailor; ‘ for it is the law 
of human nature to feel kindly in- 
clined to those who admire us,’ 
and she knew that he admired “er. 

Greatly to Milly’s annoyance 
they lingered at Lisbon, and ‘did’ 
the Salitre or shady promenade, 
the royal palace, the cathedral, and 
the usual amount of picture-galle- 
ries which one must see everywhere. 
Then she hailed Cape St. Vincent 
with its lofty rocks, and when that 
of St. Mary was left astern the 
yacht made one long tack, with 
a splendid breeze across the Bay 
of Cadiz, on a moonlight night, 
when a wondrous bright and fairy- 
like phosphorescence glittered over 
all the sea. 

A soft and lovely evening, when 
the sun was setting into a golden 
sea, and when the band was on 
deck playing ‘ Hearts of Oak’ and 
other national airs, saw the Wolf 
under a spread of white canvas off 
the sandy headland of Trafalgar, 
by the old Moorish stronghold of 
Tarif-al-ghar, and Fairway’s clear 
bright eye lit up as he pointed it 
out to Milly, and reminded her of 
Nelson and the glorious 21st of 
October 1805 ; for even after the 
lapse of all these years the name 
of Trafalgar finds an echo in every 
English heart. 

Long ere the sun rose next day 
the walls and towers of Tarifa were 
on the weather-quarter of the yacht, 
which began to encounter stiff and 
baffling head-winds as she was 
hauled up for the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and Fairway found himself com- 
pelled to stand closer in towards 
the coast of Africa than he could 
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have wished to have done ; and so 
great were the variations of the 
compass, and so much lee-way was 
made by the cutter, that even he— 
at all times jovial and pleasant— 
lost his temper and became fret- 
ful; but Milly was full of bright 
joy, feeling assured that to-morrow 
would see them safely moored in 
the Bay of Gibraltar. 

She revelled in the thoughts of 
Stanley’s astonishment on finding 
her there; and again and again 
she repeated to herself, ‘Surely no 
one is so happy as I am!’ 

Poor Milly ! 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
CAUGHT IN A LEVANTER. 


Tue baffling wind still con- 
tinued, and next day’s dawn saw 
the yacht hugging close the coast 
of Africa, and Fairway, who had 
taken the morning watch, which 
extends from four to eight a.M., 
impatiently pacing the deck and 
glancing alternately aloft and to 
windward, but thinking all the 
while of Milly Allingham. 

‘What can there be in this girl 
that interests me so? thought he, 
as he trod to and fro in the dusk 
of the early morning, right over 
the place where he knew she lay 
abed. ‘She is, of course, very 
unlike any one I ever met before, 
and I am not a young spoon now 
to fall in love with every pretty 
face—pretty! Hers is downright 
lovely! Besides, they say she is 
engaged to some soldier-fellow in 
Gib.’ 

‘They’ had been Miss Araminta 
Conyers, who had, in a moment of 
confidence, hinted at this to Fair- 
way—out of kindness of course— 
though her attention was then fully 
occupied by Craven. The latter 
—a good-looking young fellow, 
with no angularities or leading fea- 
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tures of character—had devoted 
himself to little Araminta, who had 
only to look herself to please most 
people, and who had a sufficient 
amount of vivacity and conversa- 
tional power to pass for being 
clever, and even witty. 

Her face was a very perfect 
one, and most pure in its contour 
and complexion, with its white and 
pink, a rosebud mouth, a nose a 
little retroussé, with blue-gray eyes 
that were more blue than gray, with 
long black lashes that contrasted 
in hue with her golden-brown hair 
and dark eyebrows; and, more- 
over, she was, as Craven asserted, 
‘a stunning girl, who could do ten 
miles of round dancing on the wing 
of a chicken and glass of cham- 
pagne-cup !’ 

Everyway the little party on 
board the yacht was a pleasant 
one; but though it was apparent 
to none, there had been a species 
of rivalry between Major Larkspur 
and Fairway ; not that Milly Al- 
lingham was the kind of girl the 
former generally affected ; for, sooth 
to say, that gallant field-officer stood 
somewhat in awe of her, and one 
like the fair Aimée was more in 
his way ; and certainly Ze was not 
the style of man who came up to 
Milly’s standard of taste. 

But dazzled by her undoubted 
beauty, by perpetual propinquity 
in their circumscribed circle, the 
major thought himself in love ; and 
if disposed to play with edged tools, 
he might find Milly much sharper 
than his regulation sword. But in 
the preoccupation of her thoughts 
she was but half aware of the flat- 
tering mode in which the Hussar 
—now clad in accurate yachting 
costume — was wont to address 
her, till one day he wound up a 
long and lisped oration on love 
by adding in his most insinuating 
manner, 

‘Who talks of love, Miss Alling- 
ham, makes it.’ 
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‘That depends, major, upon 
whom it is told of to, and when,’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘Then don’t talk of it to me at 
any time—vwow especially,’ she re- 
plied, laughing. 

‘You are very severe with me,’ 
replied the baffled Larkspur, also 
laughing nevertheless. He had 
decidedly a good opinion of him- 
self on the score of personal at- 
tractions ; and he never permitted 
a doubt to enter his mind—not a 
very capacious one—that, backed 
up by his substantial monetary 
qualities, and his good cash ac- 
count at Bullion, Goldie, & Co.’s 
bank, he was somewhat irresistible. 
Thus, as they had voyaged on to- 
gether, he had thought from time 
to time, 


‘ ««She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be woz,” 


Go it, Larkspur! Surely she 
could never be so blind to her 
own interests and to your good 
qualities as to decline a proposal 
when you actually choose to make 
one.’ 

But before his august mind was 
made up, some very startling events 
occurred. 

Singularly enough, though Fair- 
way, with his limited means—a 
salary derived from the Master of 
Badenoch—no more thought of 
proposing for an heiress like Milly 
than of jumping overboard, he had 
the instinctive feeling of having a 
rival in Larkspur, whom he greatly 
disliked ; not that he envied him 
for his wealth, for Fairway was too 
generous and good-hearted to envy 
any one; but he despised him for 
the fine airs he gave himself, and 
thought him ‘a cavalry parvenu.’ 
And one thing that worried the 
honest Fairway was, that he could 
not adopt with regard to Milly the 
empressé manner of the Hussar. 

The very moustaches of poor 
Larkspur, carefully bandolined into 
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a ring at each end, were, if a source 
of unlimited employment to him, 
one of contempt to Fairway, who 
indulged only in a very nautical 
pair of whiskers, with two fingers’ 
breadth of clean-shaven chin be- 
tween ; and when the major—some 
of whose antecedents had been 
discovered by the French cook of 
the yacht—treated him, as he some- 
times did, patronisingly, Fairway 
would turn away, and mutter an- 
™- ... ; 

‘Hang his impudence! He is 
called the son of a Turkey mer- 
chant in the Hussars; would the 
mess like to know that his papa 
sells poultry—turkeys certainly— 
in Leadenhall Market, and that, 
thanks to his industry, he can keep 
half a dozen nags in barracks, while 
some who are his betters are glad 
to pay two guineas a day for a 
mount to the hounds ?” 

And some such thoughts as these 

were chafing the mind of Fairway 
when Milly, fresh as a newly un- 
folded rosebud, came smilingly on 
deck, and, presenting her hand, 
asked him where Gibraltar was 
now. 
‘ Ah, it is always Gib. that’s up- 
permost in her mind. Whata fool 
I am to indulge in daydreams of 
what might be ! thought he. ‘ Gib- 
raltar, Miss Allingham,’ he added 
aloud, ‘lies over there on the 
weather- bow, about twenty-two 
miles off. Can you see the blue 
outline of something like a lion ?’ 

‘ I do,’ said she, smiling brightly ; 
‘but in size it looks more like a 
mouse,’ she added, gazing at it ear- 
nestly and wistfully, and shading 
her beautiful eyes with a snowy 
hand, while the other rested on the 
arm of Fairway. ‘Shall we—shall 
we be there to-night ? 

‘Not with this wind, especially 
if it freshens, as I fear it will. The 
weather is too rough already for 
you to be on deck.’ 

Indeed, while he spoke, the yacht, 
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aid as close to the wind as she 
could be, was shipping sea after 
sea ahead; and the watch forward, 
as they turned their backs and sou- 
westers to the breeze, were under- 
going a perpetual system of drench- 
ing. 

Just as he was handing her 
towards the companion-way, the 
boatswain came aft, and touching 
his hat, said, 

‘Do you see what is abeam of 
us to leeward, sir, and keeping way 
with the cutter ?” 

Fairway turned, and after look- 
ing seemed a little disconcerted— 
for seamen have strange instincts 
and superstitions. 

‘A hammer-headed shark, by 
Jove!’ he exclaimed. 

‘A hammer-headed shark it is, 
sir; and I would rather not have 
seen it.’ 

‘Nor I, with this Levanter evi- 
dently freshening fast. Do the 
watch know of it ?” 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ Then to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed ; and we'll have some 
rough work ere we get our ground- 
tackle rove.’ 

In total mystery as to what all 
this meant, Milly went below, feel- 
ing fretful at the conviction, that 
though Gibraltar was in sight they 
would be some time in reaching it, 
and all because of that odious wind. 
Oh, how much she wished the 
yacht had been a steamer, and thus 
indifferent to head-winds and op- 
posing currents ! 

The shark in question, which 
was supposed to be ominous of 
some coming disaster—a storm at 
least—is often found in the Me- 
diterranean, and not unfrequently 
in other seas. It is the most hide- 
ous fish that swims ; and the sea- 
men watched its strange head, made 
like the letter T, all mouth, with an 
eye at each end, as it bobbed from 
time to time above the white seeth- 
ing water. 
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After a little it disappeared ; but’ 
the crew, who were all on deck 
now, were clustered forward, whis- 
pering and looking to leeward in 
search of the shark again, till there 
came a blast that nearly laid the 
cutter on her beam-ends, and caused 
Fairway at once to take in the gaff- 
topsail and flying jib, and the sea 
began to froth and whiten against 
the dense black banks of cloud 
that came rolling up to windward, 
from the horizon to the zenith. 

‘Poor girl? thought Fairway, 
‘she'll not see Gibraltar to-night— 
nor the soldier-fellow either !’ 

Then he began to wonder 
whether she was to remain there, 
whether go to Malta and Sicily 
with the Wolf, and whether she 
would come back with him. He 
felt he should miss her society 
sorely ; their intercourse had been 
so pleasant ; and to him it was de- 
lightful to have felt himself az 
mieux with such a girl as Milly 
Allingham, from the very day she 
had come on board. 

But now the gentlemen of the 
party came on deck, and they, with 
the necessity for taking another reef 
in the fore and aft mainsail, and 
strengthening the guys of the main- 
boom, somewhat interrupted the 
ruminations of Captain Fairway. 

‘How do you think the weather 
looks?” asked the Master of Bade- 
noch, turning up the collar of his 
pea-jacket, as the spray hissed 
about him. 

‘ Very dirty, as you may see, sir,’ 
replied Fairway ; ‘and I am afraid 
we are in for a night of it, with a 
very stiff Levanter.’ 

‘Deuced annoying; so the ladies 
must keep to the cabin.’ 

Indeed, it was blowing so hard 
now, that Badenoch and his friends 
could not keep their cigars alight, 
and betook them to short meer- 
schaums, of wonderful size, con- 
struction, and colouring ; and sway- 
ing about on the heels of their 
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glazed boots, with their hands in 
their jacket-pockets, they all tried 
to look as nautical as possible, and 
as if ‘quite used to this sort of 
thing, you know.’ 

And yet, with all their harmless 
nautical foppery, our three Hussars 
were perhaps second to none of 
those who rode in the Death Ride 
at Balaclava, and would have done 
their devoir there, or anywhere, as 
nobly and as well, though they un- 
doubtedly had the d/asé tone of 
London men of fashion, tempered 
and improved by that bearing which 
pertains alone to the officers of our 
cavalry. 

The gale increased to an abso- 
lute storm, and ere long Fairway 
had to reduce the canvas on the 
cutter to only what was necessary 
to steer her by, and enable them to 
do their best in working off a dan- 
gerous lee-shore, towards which the 
current ever and anon bore them. 

Keeping the cutter as close to 
the wind as she would lie, the 
whole of that dark day was spent 
in struggling with the tempest; and 
so opaque was the sky, that night— 
a night brightened by flashes of 
lightning alone—seemed to come 
on before its time; and as nothing 
could be seen of the coast, the 
leadsman was ever at work with the 
hand-lead ; but as yet there was no 
symptom of shoaling in the foam- 
flecked water. 

The darkness was so dense and 
and heavy that, as Larkspur said, 
one seemed to /ee/ it; and only 
once or twice the land was visible, 
when the sky seemed to be rent 
asunder by a strangely prolonged 
and vivid flash of lightning. 

The pride of Cowes behaved 
bravely. Over her low gunnels and 
flush deck the waves rolled with 
irresistible force ; but she swam like 
a duck, and rose from them buoy- 
antly and defiantly, though only a 
few yards of canvas’ were spread ; 
the jib-boom was run on board; the 
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square yard was brought on deck, 
and the gaff-yard lowered as much 
as it could be for working. Every- 
thing had been made fast aloft and 
alow ; and when Fairway gave the 
order to have ‘the dead-lights 
shipped in the stern windows,’ the 
four ladies, all huddled together, 
looking so white and terrified in 
the cabin, thought it had a very 
dreadful sound, supposing that 
ghastly lanterns of some kind were 
referred to. 

In the pretty boudoir-like little 
cabin everything was in a state of 
confusion; and the ladies were too 
full of fear and many conflicting 
thoughts to take any heed of the 
time; but the day that had preceded 
the night seemed to have been a 
long, long and certainly terrible 
one. They saw nothing of that 
lightning which on deck imparted 
by its powerful blaze a livid tint to 
every face and rope and spar, as 
the skylights had been secured and 
covered up by tarpaulins; but they 
could hear the incessant rushing 
and washing of the water, as it 
burst over the deck from time to 
time, the trampling of feet, the 
hoarse sound of human voices, the 
bellowing of the wind, and a med- 
ley of other sounds, produced they 
knew not by what, yet all, to them, 
fraught with terror. 

Fanny’s bright hazel eyes, that 
were always laughing—the Master 
of Badenoch averred that they 
laughed even in her sleep—were 
scared in expression, and filled with 
great welling tears of more than 
childish terror and dismay; and 
from the gentlemen, who came 
down from time to time to have a 
refresher from the steward, and who 
looked drenched, white, and grimy, 
for each had to take his spell at 
the pumps, she could obtain no in- 
formation, but only assurances 
they were, as yet, in no danger. 
And pretty Fanny tried to pray. 
She had now forgotten all about 
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that which had been their chief 
topic during the voyage—a ball 
which Stanley’s regiment would 
be sure to give them when they 
reached Gibraltar. 

During all this catastrophe Milly 
was in an agony of remorse ; and 
as she embraced her pallid mother 
and clung to her, in her secret 
heart she feared that she had lured 
her to a dreadful death by selfishly 
bringing her on this yachting ex- 
cursion, which she (Milly) and 
Fanny had schemed and devised 
between them. 

And oh, she thought, was it not 
dreadful for her and them all to 
be perishing almost in sight of 
Gibraltar, where 4e was, in total 
ignorance of their peril and fate— 
at that moment, perhaps, merry at 
mess with his brother-officers— 
perishing after all their separation, 
his past dangers, and all their miser- 
able mistakes—perishing when on 
the very eve of meeting! How 
cruel, how inexorable was Destiny! 

From time to time Mrs. Alling- 
ham read them passages from the 
Scriptures, particularly the twenty- 
first, twenty-second, and twenty- 
third verses of the thirty-third chap- 
ter of Isaiah. 

Suddenly there was a dreadful 
crash on deck, and a simultaneous 
shriek escaped them all. 

‘Don’t be alarmed, ladies,’ said 
the boatswain, coming half way 
down the companion-stairs ; ‘ it’s 
only the topmast snapped off at 
the cap; but it’s all along o’ that 
ere shark !’ 

The wreckage was cut away, and 
the cutter laboured less. Fairway 
had wished to strike the mast, but 
the fid was fouled in some way and 
could not be withdrawn, so the 
blast broke it off like a piece of 
barley-sugar. 

*I would to God, sir,’ said Fair- 
way, ‘we had the ladies safe on 
shore. I should not care for our- 
selves; some of us would weather 
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the gale somehow, even if we rode 
it out on hencoops.’ 

Neither Craven nor Larkspur 
seemed to think the latter would 
bea pleasant alternative. But now, 
about midnight, the gale began to 
abate; the lightning ceased to 
play, and the thunder seemed to 
rumble afar off at the horizon ; the 
wind and sea went down together ; 
the reefs were shaken out of the 
fore and aft mainsail ; the gaff hoist- 
ed a bit, and the jib was sheeted 
home. But the rattle of the chain 
pumps was ceaseless, for the Wolf 
had started a leak somewhere, and 
pure water came from the well. 

As day crept in, the land became 
visible, and very close too. Fair- 
way knew that the mountains he 
saw were the chain of the Little 
Atlas, which approaches nearer to 
the coast, though running some- 
times parallel to the Great Atlas ; 
but whether he was off Tangiers or 
Ceuta, he was unable to determine; 
but on seeing a pretty little bight 
or bay open, with a small town or 
village, before which some fisher- 
boats lay hauled up on the beach, 
he steered in, sounding with the 
lead, and came to anchor in ten 
fathom water. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE PICNIC PARTY. 


Fatrway’s chief object here was 
to set up his spare topmast, and 
have the leak looked to, ere he 
stood over the Straits to Gibraltar. 
The morning was one of great 
beauty ; the sky was serene; the 
sunshine hot—so much so that he 
had the awning shipped over the 
quarter-deck ; and there the ladies, 
all laughter and smiles, in the re- 
vulsion of spirit after the late ter- 
rors they had undergone, had their 
coffee, and looked with unfeigned 
interest on the land; for the little 
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creek in which they lay was a por- 
tron of the mighty continent of 
Africa. 

In Africa, thought Milly; and 
but a week or two before, she and 
Fanny had been caracoling their 
horses in Rotten Row. 

A boat from the shore now came 
off to the yacht, pulled by four men, 
who seemed to be half-Arabs and 
half-Spaniards — dusky, swarthy, 
and black-eyed fellows, with glossy 
glittering eyes, rings in their ears, 
and wearing their hair in nets. 
They had oranges, citrons, and 
pomegranates for sale; and from 
one who called himself by the 
mongrel name of Ben Targa, and 
who spoke a little English—picked 
up no doubt at Gibraltar— they 
learned that the creek in which they 
had anchored was distant a few 
miles from the Spanish station of 
Ceuta, and in the territory of the 
Sultan of Morocco. 

On this new land and varied 
scene the party in the yacht, now 
in the highest spirits and glee, 
could not but look with interest— 
the Arab cottages clustering near 
the white sandy beach, each with 
its little garden and well, and nest- 
ling amid topes of orange, citron, 
and lime-trees ; the ripe wheat wav- 
ing yellow on the upland slopes be- 
yond ; and far away in the distance 
the snow-capped peaks of the Atlas 
chain. So it was immediately voted 
and passed that all should go 
ashore, while Fairway looked after 
the refitting of the yacht; but he, 
having been up the Mediterranean 
before, warned the gentlemen of 
the party, and all men who might 
accompany them, to go well armed, 
as there were certain dangers 
to be met with in that part of 
the world in the shape of escaped 
criminals from Ceuta, where the 
Spaniards keep a number of galley- 
slavesin chains—hard-worked, half- 
starved, and nearly naked, and who, 
when they did achieve their escape, 
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became the enemies of all man- 
kind. Then there were the Arab 
vedettes, who keep a strict watch 
upon Ceuta, and suffer no inter- 
course to take place between it 
and the interior, so that the terri- 
tory of the Spaniards does not ex- 
tend beyond the range of their own 
guns upon the fortress; and the 
said vedettes were not particular 
toashade in their mode of handling 
any strangers who fell into their 
hands. 

The Master of Badenoch, Lark- 
spur, and Craven made very light 
of all these warnings, and the first- 
named laughingly said, 

‘By Jove, Fanny, we'll have a 
picnic among the Moors! I have 
been speaking to that fellow with 
the earrings, Ben Targa—a pictur- 
esque-looking villain, isn’t he? 
He tells me there is a grand cascade 
on a stream about a league or so 
inland—the only thing worth see- 
ing hereabout. The steward shall 
pack a hamper for us—we’ll cool 
our champagne in the stream ; and 
by the time we come back the 
yacht will be ready for standing 
across the Straits.’ 

The ladies prepared to go ashore 
with alacrity. The steward, with 
two assistants, soon packed a 
basket, which was to be borne 
shoulder-high, slung on a_boat- 
hook; and the sight of some 
Spanish dollars made Ben Targa 
amazingly active in procuring four 
mules for the ladies; and as they 
set forth inland under his guidance, 
the entire population of the village 
would have accompanied them, had 
not he—a man in some authority 
among them apparently—ordered 
all to retire, though the Master of 
Badenoch rather enjoyed the spec- 
tacle—the men either half-naked or 
muffled in the Aaigue or white- 
woollen plaid peculiar tothe Moors, 
and the dark-skinned, meagre, yet 
active-looking boys wearing little 
more than a cummerbund or cloth 
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round the loins. As for women, 
none were visible. 

Mrs. Allingham felt uncertain 
about an expedition on which the 
gentlemen found it a wise precau- 
tion to take their revolvers, and 
even their breech-loading fowling- 
pieces, as they might find some- 
thing ‘to pot ;’ but the three young 
ladies were enchanted with the 
novelty of the whole affair, and 
surveyed with delight the groves of 
oranges, lemons, the prickly pear, 
and the Barbary fig that bordered 
the way; but all the land seemed 
open, and in many places unculti- 
vated. 

The three officers were on foot, 
walking each by the side of a lady. 
Ben Targa, the hybrid Arab or 
Spaniard, went in front, bare-legged 
and bare-footed, leading the bridle 
of Mrs. Allingham’s mule; while 
the steward and two seamen with 
the hamper brought up the rear. 
But to judge by the time it took 
them, the distance they proceeded 
inland was evidently much more 
than a league—nearly two; but 
then Ben Targa’s ideas of miles 
might, no doubt, be somewhat 
vague ; and as they ascended into 
higher ground, whence at times 
the blue Straits were visible, 
Milly often turned in her saddle, 
in the hope of seeing Gibraltar. 

The Master of Badenoch saw her 
doing so, and said with a smile, 

‘You will be nearer it by this 
time to-morrow, Miss Allingham ; 
for the wind has veered round to 
the south-west, and we shall have 
a delightful run across. You will 
see how we shall leave the Moors 
astern of us.’ 

Milly coloured a little at this re- 
mark, as it showed her that he 
knew something of her secret ; and 
sheasked Larkspur, who was march- 
ing on by her side, fanning himself 
with his glazed hat, if his regiment 
had ever been stationed there. 

‘Oh, no,’ said he, with a laugh, 
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in which his brother-officers joined ; 
‘cavalry never go on service to the 
Mediterranean.’ 

‘Where the devil can this cas- 
cade be?’ asked the Master, look- 
ing about him, and then questioning 
Ben Targa, who, grinning, showed 
all his white teeth, and said in 
English and Spanish, ‘Come this 
way, sir,’ pointing to a ridge of 
rocks, the steepness of which com- 
pelled the ladies to leave their 
mules, the bridles of which he 
skilfully linked together; and 
then, as they penetrated over 
this ridge and through a grove of 
olive-trees, the thunder of a cas- 
cade began to be heard; and sud- 
denly, as the trees opened, they 
came upon a scene that fully re- 
warded them for the toil of their 
walk from the creek, and an ex- 
clamation of surprise and pleasure 
burst even from the usually languid 
and lymphatic Larkspur, who was 
rather apttoridiculethe picturesque 
in general, and scenery in particu- 
lar, as ‘a weak invention of artists, 
hotel-keepers, and novelist-fel- 
lows.’ 

The cascade was a kind of rapid 
in a mountain-stream that bowled 
away towards the Straits. It was 
steep, some forty yards in breadth, 
and nearly a hundred in height. 
Over a horseshoe-shapen mouth 
of rock the snowy torrent poured, 
in vast and ceaseless volume, into 
a raging abyss of foam and spray 
below, whence it gurgled away 
in its bed of rock to meet the 
sea. 

The sunbeams, falling upon the 
cascade, imparted to it the most 
splendid rainbow tints, while va- 
poury mists rose high in air on 
every side. The bright green palms 
and cork trees that overhung the 
rocks imparted a wonderful beauty 
to the scene; while the bordering 
masses of stone, like the fallen 
ruins of a cyclopean wall, were 
covered with luxuriant aromatic 
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plants. The tall-stemmed genista, 
the different species of cistus, 
mignonette, and cactus were all 
growing there, and the solitude 
of the place seemed great, for no 
sound broke it save the ceaseless 
roar of the descending water. 

The beauty, verdure, and grand- 
eur of the whole scene were very 
great. 

‘ But the noise isalittle stunning,’ 
said Fanny; so, retiring to a plateau 
of rock a little way back from the 
head of the cascade, the steward 
began to unpack his hamper, and, 
after spreading a snowy tablecloth, 
to lay out the edibles, while the 
drinkables were placed for coolness 
in a tiny pool of the stream. 

A draught of wine was then given 
to their guide, who retired, as he 
said, to look after the mules. 

Jack Fortnum, the steward, 
rather prided himself upon his ca- 
tering, quite as much as the French 
cook of the yacht did on his cuisine ; 
the patés de fois gras, the veal-and- 
ham pie, the trout stewed in ma- 
deira, and cold roast fowls, the 
sauces and accessories of every 
kind, were unexceptionable. The 
fruits were the luscious melons, 
oranges, and pomegranates just 
procured from Ben Targa, and 
grapes from home, packed in saw- 
dust. The champagne, the chateau 
Yquem, hockheimer, and moursi- 
render moselle, and even the bitter 
beer, were, we have said, cooling 
in the stream, where the gilded 
necks of the former alone were 
visible. 

The novelty of the situation was 
great, even to those who were palled 
and /asé with amusement and plea- 
sure ; thus all were disposed to the 
full for joy and merriment; but 
now and then a little shrill cry 
would escape Milly or Fanny, as a 
huge ugly grasshopper, of a size 
and aspect peculiar to the clime, 
appeared among the grass, and 
once, too, a scorpion of most por- 
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tentous proportion ; however, it was 
promptly killed by Jack Fortnum, 
who ‘ jobbed’ a dinner-knife into it. 

There, too, were hovering about 
an incredible number of butterflies, 
the wings of which were variegated 
by the most brilliant colourings, 
some being green edged with shin- 
ing gold, others were skyblue edged 
with silver, and some like dark 
purple velvet bordered by both. 

Ever and anon the quick white 
fingers of Milly and her fair friends 
would try in vain to catch one, and 
amid much heedless merriment, 
fun, and idle conversation the plea- 
sant popping of the cooled cham- 
pagne was heard from time to 
time. 

‘We have to thank you very much 
for an unexpected pleasure,’ said 
Mrs. Allingham to the Master. 
‘Your picnic is quite a brilliant 
idea, after all we underwent last 
night.’ 

‘And I am so sorry we haven't 
Mr. Fairway with us,’ added Milly. 

‘Good fellow, Fairway,’ replied 
the Master, ‘but he prefers his yacht 
to all the world.’ 

Millysmiled one of her conscious 
smiles, which she saw reflected in 
Fanny’s eyes, and which was as 
much as to say, 

‘I don’t think he would prefer 
his yacht to me / 

‘Another round of the cham- 
pagne, Fortnum,’ said the Master, 
and the glasses were held up readily 
—for the day was warm—as the 
steward went round. 

‘Ah,’ said Larkspur, ‘the best 
comfort to be got in this world is 
that we receive at the hands of the 
Bottle Imp.’ 

‘Please don’t say so, major,’ 
urged Mrs. Allingham. ‘I think 
the remark quite naughty. You 
know, major, I am a matron, and 
entitled to rebuke you.’ 

‘More than all, you are my 
hostess,’ said the major; who add- 
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ed, as he wiped his moustaches 
with a damask napkin, and reclined 
on the rich soft grass : ‘ Badenoch, 
my boy, Fortnum’s lunch has been 
a success—first-rate, in fact—and 
the cliquot has been out-and-out.’ 

‘Why, Larkie, it is the same 
stuff we have been getting every 
day since we left Cowes. But I 
think we should give that Arab fel- 
low — Ben what's - his -name—a 
drop. Attend to him, please, Fort- 
num.’ 

‘What shall I give him, sir ?” 

‘A bumper of champagne.’ 

‘Dashed with brandy. We'll have 
some fun with the fellow then,’ sug- 
gested the mischievous major ; who, 
however, was doomed to be disap- 
pointed ; for after Fortnum, with 
bottle and a rummer in hand, had 
gone in search of Ben Targa, that 
personage was nowhere to be seen, 
neither were the four mules. 

‘He was our guide here—he must 
come back,’ said the Master ; add- 
ing, ‘ Allow me, ladies,’ as he lit a 
cigar. 

* Of course ; how should we reach 
the beach else—and without the 
mules ?’ exclaimed Mrs. Allingham, 
whose prcportions were somewhat 
ample. 

‘Oh, never fear; the beggar is 
only in the bush somewhere,’ said 
the Master. ‘ He has not yet been 
paid for his services, and will be 
sure to turn up in time.’ 

The time passed on, however, 
and he did not ‘turn up.’ This 
circumstance was remarked again 
and again, but none made open 
reference to what was recurring in 
all their minds—the warnings of 
Fairway ere they left the yacht; 
their ignorance of the way back to 
the creek, and the difficulty of tak- 
ing the ladies there on foot, if the 
fellow, by some chance or design, 
failed to return. 

But what design could he have 
in view? 


[To be continued, ] 
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‘ Bur, chevalier, do consider—’ 

‘ But, baron, I have considered, 
and nothing you can say or do will 
shake my resolution. This is Tues- 
day. I give you till Thursday noon 
—not an hour beyond. Ifyou are 
unwilling or unable—no matter 
which—to settle with me then, you 
know the consequences, and you 
will have to take them. Surely, it 
is easy enough for you to get the 
money from your uncle, who is 
worth millions; or, if he prove 
obdurate, why not address yourself 
to the prince? I know he has 
helped you before, and he will help 
you again.’ 

‘My uncle! You do not know 
the stern old man. When he clear- 
ed me the last time he made me 


take a solemn oath that I would 
keep henceforth within my very 
handsome allowance, and he swore 
that if I broke my oath he would 
cast me off for evermore, even 
though I am all the kith and 


kin he has in the world. The 
prince! How could I dare to face 
him with another application for 
help to discharge a gambling debt, 
after having pledged my word 
of honour to him that I would 
never again touch dice, card, or 
cue ?” 

‘Well, baron, that is your look- 
out. I can only repeat I must have 
my money by Thursday noon, or— 
you know how you are likely to 
fare. Why not raise the money 
from the Jews? With your brilliant 
expectations, surely there ought to 
be no difficulty. A paltry ten thou- 
sand florins, pooh ! 

‘So I will, chevalier; I will raise 
the money from the Jews, at what- 
ever sacrifice. Only you must give 
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me time. One brief fortnight is all 
I ask—’ 

*I cannot do it.’ 

‘One week then. I swear to you, 
chevalier—I give you my sacred 
word of honour—in eight days from 
this you shall be paid.’ 

‘You swear! Yow give your 
word of honour! What, think you, 
is the value of your oath and of 
your word of honour? You have 
broken the one to your uncle, the 
other to the prince, and you expect 
me to trust in either? No. I must 
be in Paris next Monday, and I 
want to leave here on Thursday. 
You must make up your mind— 
either the one thing or the other. 
If you do not satisfy my claim at 
noon on Thursday, I post you asa 
defaulter, as one who, under the 
shield of high birth and supposed 
great wealth, stakes his credit and 
honour against hard cash, and when 
the cards and the dice fall against 
him, would pay the debt of honour 
contracted by him with idle pro- 
mises to settle at some future time 
—promises which he means never 
to keep, most likely.’ 

‘Liar! Base liar and slanderer !’ 
shouted the baron, the fair colour 
of his face turned to ashen gray, 
and his blue eyes flashing with un- 
controllable fury. ‘ You shall bit- 
terly atone for this insult. Take 
that! And with his delicate white 
hand he struck the chevalier a 
heavy blow straight in the face. 

The swarthy complexion of the 
man thus assaulted grew a shade 
deeper and darker, and hisevil black 
eyes shone with intenser malignity. 
He seemed to gather himself up 
for a deadly spring upon the baron; 
but this first impulse was suppressed 
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on the instant. He stood motion- 
less for the space of a few seconds, 
then, with apparent calm, he took 
out his handkerchief, and coolly 
wiped the spurting blood off his 
face. 

‘Meseems, Sir Baron,’ he cried, 
with sneering irony, ‘ you fancy you 
have felicitously discovered a new 
way of paying debts of honour. 
Pity only that there is a fatal flaw 
in your most ingenious device. I 
will not fight you before you have 
paid me, you see. So your crafty 
calculation comes to naught.’ 

The baron, by a powerful effort, 
regained his composure. 

‘Be it so, sir, he said calmly. 
‘Come here on Thursday, and you 
shall be paid. You had better pro- 
vide yourself with a second mean- 
while. We shall fight after.’ 

And with a haughty gesture of 
dismissal, he turned on his heels, 
leaving the room in possession of 
his visitor. 

The chevalier looked after him 
with a malignant scowl. 

‘Yes, be it so,’ he muttered ; 
‘his money first, his life after. 
Coarse German brute, to dare to 
strike me! Not that, but that the 
fire is burning my nails, it might 
have been as well not to drive him 
to desperation. But that cursed 
affair at Berlin has completely up- 
set me. I somehow feel as if the 
bloodhounds were on my track, 
and my only safety lay in imme- 
diate flight to Paris. I dare notstay 
here, and I must gather every sou 
I can lay hands on. As for this 
German clown, I'll spit or shoot 
him like a dog before I go, or my 
trusty right hand must indeed have 
lost its cunning.’ 


The Chevalier St. Hilaire be- 
longed to a collateral branch of 
the ancient Lenoncourt family. 
He had in early life squandered a 
rich inheritance left him by his 
mother, only daughter and sole 
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heiress of Admiral Kerouart, a 
Breton nobleman, who had amassed 
great wealth by successful privateer- 
ing in the wars between France and 
Great Britain. Of expensive tastes 
and prodigal habits, and utterly un- 
principled and unscrupulous, the 
chevalier had, when his estates 
and money were gone, sold himself 
to the vile camarilla clique sur- 
rounding Marie Antoinette. A few 
years later he had gone over to 
the winning side, and had served 
Robespierre, Barras, and Fouché in 
succession. He was still in the 
pay of the French police, though 
he trusted chiefly to cards and dice 
to supply him with the means of 
living to his liking. His age was 
about fifty. 

Baron Walter was a young man 
of twenty-four, descended from an 
ancient patrician family of Frank- 
fort-cn-the-Main, which had been 
ennobled by the German emperor 
about a century back. He was the 
last of his race, and had only one 
relative surviving on the mother’s 
side, an uncle, to wit, Councillor 
Miiller, avery wealthy old bachelor. 
The young baron was handsome 
and accomplished, and of most en- 
gaging manners. Unhappily, self- 
indulgence, self-conceit, and weak- 
ness formed the chief ingredients 
in his character. He was one of 
those neutral beings who, lacking 
alike exalted virtues and notable 
vices, are for that reason the most 
susceptible of yielding to the op- 
portunity or force of circumstances, 
even to the committal of crime. 
More unhappily still, he was an in- 
grained gamester. He had gambled 
away his patrimony, and his uncle, 
who allowed him the very hand- 
some sum of ten thousand florins a 
year, had more than once paid his 
debts. So had also the then Grand 
Duke of Frankfort, Charles Theo- 
dor (Dalberg), Prince Primate and 
President ot the Rhenan Con- 
federation, who had made him his 
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first chamberlain, and with whom 
he was a great favourite. 

He had recently had recourse to 
both these generous friends and 
protectors to free him from a load 
of rashly-incurred debts, and he had 
pledged his oath and his word of 
honour that he would henceforth 
reform. Nay, the very day before 
our story commences he had ob- 
tained from his uncle ten thousand 
florins, to take up an often-renewed 
bill given by him to one Lazarus 
Levi, then a rather well-known 
denizen of the Jewish quarter in 
Frankfort. He was aware that the 
uncle had taken care to inform 
Lazarus Levi that the baron would 
settle with him on the day the bill 
would fall due (Wednesday), and 
to request notice of the settlement 
to be forwarded to him; and he 
knew his uncle’s sternness and 
firmness of character too well to 
dare toturn toother uses the money 
intrusted to him for this specific 
purpose. 

Some ten days before the open- 
ing of our story the baron had lost 
to the Chevalier St. Hilaire some 
five thousand florins in cash, and 
ten thousand on his written promise 
to pay immediately when called on. 
This in brief explanation of the 
scene with which our story opens. 


Late in the evening of the same 
day Lazarus Levi sat in the inner- 
most sanctum of his house in the 
Jewish quarter, about three doors 
from the dwelling of the great 
Meyer Anselm Rothschild. It was 
a short time before the social and 
political emancipation of the Frank- 
fort Jews, decreed by the noble 
and enlightened Dalberg. 

In the free imperial city of 
Frankfort the Jews had had a 
specially hard life of it, and it con- 
tinued still the habit with them to 
live apparently in misery and 
squalor in the wretched Jewish 
quarter. But although the outside 
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and the outer rooms of the houses 
looked wretched enough, there was 
to be found in not a few of them 
an inner part handsomely and even 
luxuriantly appointed in every re- 
spect, where the family really lived. 
It was so in Lazarus Levi’s dwel- 
ling. 

It was in a richly-furnished apart- 
ment then that Lazarus Levi sat at 
supper with his wife and his two 
grown-up daughters. To look at 
the old man in splendid Oriental 
attire, his fingers bedizened with 
diamonds and rubies and sapphires 
and emeralds and costly pearls (a 
weakness indulged in to excess by 
most Orientals), no one surely, not 
intimately acquainted with the man, 
could possibly have taken him for 
the grimy-faced, dirty-handed old 
Jew, in ragged gaberbine and greasy 
headgear, universally known in 
Frankfort and for many miles round 
as Lazarus Levi, money-agent and 
diamond-broker ; for, of course, he 
professed to be too poor to have 
money of his own to lend, or to 
own precious stones. 

He had been telling his wife and 
daughter that he intended to go to 
Mayence next morning, a neigh- 
bour of his, one Aaron Veit, having 
proposed to take him there in his 
trap; that he expected to do a 
good stroke of business in precious 
stones offered for sale there; and 
that he would set out on his walk 
back early in the afternoon, so as 
to reach home before nightfall (it 
was in the month of July); and 
his wife was just enjoining upon 
him to order a butt of wine of their 
old friend, the landlord of the 
Golden Lamb, at Mayence, when 
the servant of the family, old 
Rachel, entered the room, to in- 
form her master that a gentleman 
was waiting outside the street-door 
—for, without her master’s orders, 
she would admit no one into the 
house—who had told her that he 
must see Mr. Levi that very night. 
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After a few moments’ reflection 
the old man rapidly stripped off 
his rings, divested himself of his 
splendid upper attire, cast off his 
satin slippers, and, taking the oil- 
lamp out of Rachel’s hand, pro- 
ceeded to the outer room, where 
he expeditiously put on his old 
shoes, his ragged gaberdine, and 
his greasy cap. He then went to 
the door, opened the little window 
in the centre, and threw the light of 
the lamp on the face of his visitor. 

He found, to his very great 
amazement, that it was Baron Wal- 
ter who had risked himself thus 
late at night into the Jewish quarter. 
He cautiously and noiselessly un- 
did the bolt, and admitted the 
Christian nobleman to the wretched 
room in which he generally trans- 
acted business with customers who 
called upon him. 

The baron clearly had an import- 
ant object in view ; he was charm- 
ing in his manner to the Jew. With 
eondescending affability he gave 
the old man a friendly pat on the 
back (with an inward shudder at 
the contact of his aristocratic hand 
with the Jew’s dirty greasy vest- 
ment). ‘Ah, Lazarus, my good 
friend,’ he said, in a jovial tone, 
‘you did not expect to see me to- 
night, I wager. I come on busi- 
ness, old man; to put a chance in 
your way to make a_ thousand 
florins. What think you of that?’ 

The old Jew darted a swift sly 
glance at the young man’s face, in 
which he at once detected, beneath 
the assumed mask of jauntiness 
and mirth, unmistakable traces of 
deep anxiety and care. ‘The gra- 
cious Sir Baron,’ he said, in a slow 
hesitating way, ‘is very good and 
very kind to think of befriending 
poor old Lazarus, who will never 
live to be able to do anything in 
return for the gracious Sir Baron’s 
great goodness to him.’ 

‘Now drop that, Lazarus, I say. 
You know that’s a crammer,’ said 
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the baron, giving the old man a 
friendly poke under the ribs. ‘The 
fact is, old man, I want you to 
renew my bill, which falls due to- 
morrow, for another two months, 
and I’ll sign this new bill for eleven 
thousand florins instead of ten 
thousand. There, you old cormor- 
ant, there is an offer for you! But 
you must, of course, hand me the 
old document, and tell my uncle 
that I have paid you the money. 
What say you? 

‘What can I say, most gracious 
Sir Baron? All I can say is that 
I cannot do it. You should know 
that I have got no moneys of my 
own. Iam only the poor agent of 
Meyer Anselm, who has advanced 
the money to you through me, and 
has intrusted your bill to me simply 
for collection. He knows that 
your gracious Sir Uncle, the great 
Councillor Miiller, has given you 
the money to take up the bill, and 
he expects me to pay it over to 
him on Friday morning, as I am 
obliged to-morrow to go to May- 
ence, and, having to walk all the 
way back, shall not be home in time 
to see him at night. Meyer Anselm 
is a good friend to me; I and my 
family live by him. But he is a 
strict man, and a man of business, 
and if he is not paid his money on 
Friday morning he will go to your 
gracious Sir Uncle to get his money 
there, as your gracious Sir Uncle has 
promised him.’ 

‘Nonsense, Lazarus ; you know 
that you can do this for me,’ said 
the poor baron, his voice trembling 
with ill-suppressed emotion and 
anxiety. ‘Look here, I will make 
the interest two thousand florins, 
instead of one thousand—nay, I'll 
make it three thousand ; only let 
me keep this money two months 
longer—I shall have plenty of 
money then.’ 

‘Would I not do anything to 
oblige the gracious Sir Baron, who 
is so good to me! But how can 
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I? It is Meyer Anselm’s moneys, 
which must be paid to him on 
Friday. Next week perhaps Meyer 
Anselm may consent to advance 
the money again to the gracious 
Sir Baron; but nothing can be 
done till then.’ 

‘Listen to me, Lazarus,’ said the 
baron desperately. ‘I must keep 
this money; I cannot part with it 
to-morrow. Do not tell me you 
cannot do this for me. I know 
that old Rothschild has nothing to 
do with the matter. It is your own 
money that you have lent me. If 
you let me keep it, I will sign you 
an undertaking to pay you thirty 
thousand florins at my uncle’s 
death. You know the old man is 
above seventy.’ 

The old Jew pondered deeply 
for some time. ‘The offer was a 
most tempting one. But he had 
in his pocket Councillor Miiller’s 
letter, in which he was plainly told 
that, in the event of the money not 
being paid by the baron, he, the 
councillor, would discharge the 
debt upon immediate application 
to him; but that he would under 
no circumstances and on no con- 
sideration ever again be answerable 
for any debt whatever contracted 
by his nephew, whom he was de- 
termined to cast off utterly and dis- 
inherit if after this he should go on 
drawing bills or contracting debts. 
And Lazarus knew both the coun- 
cillor and the baron too well to 
have any doubt but that this was 
most likely to be the ultimate up- 
shot of the matter. 

So, having duly weighed in his 
mind the chances in favour of and 
against the baron’s proposal, he 
resolved to have nothing to do 
with it—at least not just then. 
‘The gracious Sir Baron,’ he said 
at last, with sharp decision, ‘ must 
pardon me if I am forced to de- 
cline his gracious offer. I tell the 
gracious Sir Baron once more that 
I am but a poor agent in all loan 
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transactions, and the gracious Sir 
Baron may ask Meyer Anselm, if 
he will not believe me. But I will 
talk to Meyer Anselm about the 
matter. 1 doubt not he will do it ; 
J cannot, by the Taousvef Jontof ! 
which the gracious Sir Baron knows 
is a most solemn asseveration for a 
Jew to make.’ 

After this the baron felt that it 
would be useless to pursue the 
subject further. He was even on 
the point of handing the amount 
of the bill at once over to Lazarus 
Levi; but he suddenly changed 
his mind. 

‘Well, then, Lazarus,’ he sail, 
with assumed indifference, ‘it must 
even be as you will have it. You 
must try to raise the money for me 
next week. As you are going to 
Mayence to-morrow, you may call 
at my place in going, and bring the 
bill with you. I will pay you in 
notes, so that you will have no 
heavy load to carry along with you 
on your journey. Good-night.’ 

With much bowing and scraping, 
and many hollow asseverations of his 
willingness to do anything in his 
power to serve the gracious Sir 
Baron, the Jew let out his visitor, 
who rapidly got away from the 
Jewish quarter to the respectable 
part of the grand-ducal city. 

Early next morning Aaron Veit’s 
trap drew up at the door of Baron 
Walter’s villa, outside the city, on 
the road to Mayence. Old Lazarus, 
having got down, was speedily 
ushered into the baron’s reception- 
room, where he was soon joined 
by the master of the place. Before 
handing the notes over to his Jew 
creditor, in exchange for the bill, 
Baron Walter made one last des- 
perate effort to induce the old man 
to let him keep the money. He 
offered him a post-obit for one- 
hundred thousand florins. It was 
in vain. The dazzling offer, in- 
stead of alluring the Jew, as the 
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baron clearly had expected, tended 
only to make the Hebrew still 
more cautious. He firmly declined 
again, telling the baron, by way of 
consolation, that he had every reason 
to believe Méyer Anselm would do 
it for him next week. So the baron 
handed the money over at last, 
with a deep sigh, looking fixedly at 
Lazarus, saying with curious abrupt- 
ness, and in somewhat sharp tones, 
‘ There, take your money ; and may 
you not have reason to repent 
your morning’s work before the 
day is out!’ 

Lazarus Levi paid little heed to 
this outburst of angry feeling. He 
climbed up again into the trap, re- 
joicing that he had got his ten 
thousand florins safe in his pocket, 
and he and his friend were soon 
rolling on the road to Mayence. 

About an hour after, Baron 
Walter left his villaupon horseback. 
He rode into the city, where he 
called upon one of his intimates, a 
gentleman in the Grand Duke’s 
service, with whom he took counsel 
about next day’s hostile meeting 
with the Chevalier St. Hilaire. He 
then rode off in the direction of 
Hanau. 


In the large guest-room of the 
Golden Lamb, at Mayence, sat two 
- travellers, looking like journeymen 
craftsmen, with their knapsacks 
deposited on the ground near them. 
They were discussing with evident 
relish a magnum of Rhenish wine, 
which the host had served to 
them along with a huge omelet and 
a copious salad. The one was 
a handsome, olive-complexioned, 
dark-eyed man of about forty, 
clearly either an Italian or a 
Spaniard; the other was a fair- 
faced, fair-haired, blue-eyed un- 
mistakable son of the great Ger- 
man Fatherland, which at that 
time, however, was simply a geogra- 
phical and ethnical expression. To 
judge by the eagerness and glad- 
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someness of their conversation, and 
the many handshakings across the 
table, it was clear that they were old 
friends who had accidentally met 
here after a long separation. 

They were conversing in a lan- 
guage evidently unknown to the 
other inmates of the room. As 
mine host, however, was casting 
from time to time an intelligent 
glance in their direction, he per- 
haps understood what they were 
saying, though it certainly did not 
seem to interest him much. 

Besides, the host’s attention 
was soon altogether taken off the 
two strangers by the entrance of 
Lazarus Levi, whom _ Boniface 
heartily welcomed to his house ; 
Master Ephraim Troll, the host of 
the Golden Lamb, being, though 
a very good Christian, a most inti- 
mate friend of the money-agent 
and his family. 

A succulent dinner was soon 
placed before old Lazarus, who 
did full justice to it, and to the 
bottle of Rhenish out of the land- 
lord’s own special bin, which the 
two set about discussing with a 
hearty will. 

So much good cheer opened the 
Jew’s heart, and made him forget 
his habitual caution, to the extent 
even that he openly displayed to 
his friend a magnificent set of 
jewels which he told Master Troll 
he had just purchased of a Mayence 
dealer in precious stones, and had 
hopes of selling again at a fair 
profit to the wife ofa distinguished 
patrician of Frankfort, to whom he 
intended to show them next morn- 
ing, as he should only be back 
there late in the evening, having to 
walk all the way. 

The glittering baubles in the 
Jew’s hands attracted of course the 
attention of the other parties in the 
room, more particularly, it seemed, 
of the two travellers. 

‘Holy Virgin! said the dark 
man in Spanish to his fair-faced 
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companion; ‘just look at that, 
Carlos ! What a sad pity that such 
splendid gems should be in the 
hands of an unbelieving Jew! Why, 
they would make both of us rich, 
and I might go on with you to 
your village, and you might after- 
wards come back with me to Spain, 
where we might purchase an estate 
with the money these things would 
bring.’ 

‘True, Manuel, my friend,’ re- 
plied the other in the same lan- 
guage, laughing ; ‘true for you. If 
one might only chance to meet 
yon unbelieving Jew, as you call 
him, alone somewhere in a dark 
wood, and give him a gentle tap on 
the head with a persuader like 
mine there’—pointing to a fresh- 
cut bough of ash, rudely lopped 
and fashioned into a stick, which 
was lying across one of the knap- 
sacks—‘ one might have the things 
for the mere taking.’ 

Just then Master Ephraim Troll, 
who had lent a most attentive ear 
to the above interchange of senti- 
ments anent the Jew and his spark- 
ling baubles, was called to the 
other end of the room, where a 
guest wished to settle with him. 

He was detained some time. 
When he came back to the table 
at which Lazarus was seated, the 
two travellers had risen, and got 
ready to leave; they paid their 
score and took their departure. 

When they were gone, Lazarus 
Levi rose also, to set out on his 
journey home; but mine _ host 
would not hear of it. He insisted 
upon their cracking another half- 
bottle together in his own private 
snuggery, to which he led the way, 
after instructing a drawer to replace 
him in the guest-room. 

When they were comfortably 
seated there, Master Troll addressed 
his visitor : 

‘Friend Lazarus,’ he said, with 
great seriousness, ‘do you know 
that you have been most imprudent ? 
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What on earth could possess you to 
exhibit that set of preciousstones in 
apublicroom? Thosetwochaps you 
saw seated at the next table spotted 
them at once ; and if you only could 
have understood what they were 
saying about them and about you, 
you would feel the reverse of easy, 
I know. Though, to look at those 
men, one would hardly believe that 
either of them would be likely to 
commit a crime; but then, temp- 
tation is asad thing. You know 
I have lived ten years in Spain, 
so I understand the language. 
Well, they were talking in Spanish ; 
they clearly had no notion that 
anybody in the room could under- 
stand them. They had heard you 
say that you intended to walk back 
to Frankfort this afternoon. You 
know about half way the road leads 
through a dense wood, where it is 
often very lonely. Now, from what 
I overheard these chaps say to one 
another, 1 am afraid they may in- 
tend to lie in wait for you there, to 
strip you of your property. So I 
think the best you can do, friend 
Lazarus, is to stay here to-night, 
and go back to Frankfort to-mor- 
row morning in Aaron Veit's trap.’ 

Lazarus Levi was very much 
frightened by this information ; but, 
as he told the host, he must be 
back in Frankfort that night. For 
himself personally he had no great 
fear ; all that these men were likely 
to do, after all, was to stop him ; 
but then, he certainly would not 
much relish having his pockets 
full of valuables, to be stripped of 
them. So he proposed to leave his 
jewelry and his pocket-book, con- 
taining ten thousand florinsin notes, 
and even his purse with a few florins 
in small change, with his excel- 
lent and most trusty friend, Eph- 
raim Troll, keeping absolutely no- 
thing upon him but a knife and a 
lucky kreuzer (a German farthing). 
If he were stopped then, he need 
simply let his assailants search him, 
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and they would soon permit him to 
continue his journey. 

As no persuasion could induce 
the Jew to postpone his return to 
Frankfort till next day, Master 
Troll consented to take the whole 
of the valuable property in his safe 
keeping, and after another hour or 
so Lazarus Levi took his departure. 


Late at night Baron Walter re- 
turned to his villa. If the valet 
who rushed out to receive his 
master could have seen his face, he 
would have been frightened at the 
haggard, scared-like look it wore. 

‘Sad news, gracious sir,’ said the 
valet, whilst helping the baron to 
dismount, ‘very sad news. The 
gracious sir had only left a few 
minutes when a messenger came to 
bring the shocking news that your 
gracious uncle had just expired— 

‘My uncle dead! cried the 
baron, in a choked voice, ‘this 
morning ! and the messenger here 
a few minutes after I was gone! 
O great God! and he fell down 
in a fainting-fit. 

‘How dearly the gracious Sir 
Baron loved his poor uncle?’ said 
the valet to himself, as he endea- 
voured to raise the insensible body 
from the ground. 

With the assistance of other ser- 
vants the baron was got into the 
house, and placed on a sofa. Cold 
water was sprinkled in his face, 
and smelling-salts put to his nos- 
trils. He revived ; he cast an in- 
tensely anxious and fearful look all 
around him; his face was deadly 
pale and looked shockingly dis- 
torted in the uncertain glare of the 
wax candles. ‘A few minutes! 
Only a few minutes! Dead ! dead !’ 
he muttered despairingly ; then he 
shuddered and shivered as with an 
ague-fit. Gradually he calmed down 
a little, and asked the servants 
for more detailed information. 

They repeated to him that he 
had barely ridden off in the morning 


when a messenger had brought the 
sad news of his uncle’s sudden 
death. The councillor had been 
struck down by a fit of apoplexy. 
His servants had atonce despatched 
a messenger to announce the melan- 
choly event to the nephew, and to 
request his presence at his late 
uncle’s, now his own, house. He 
had in vain been sought for all day 
in every possible place and direc- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, the baron resolved to go 
that very night to his late uncle’s 
mansion in the city. He according- 
ly set out upon horseback, attended 
by his valet. 

He found the household still up. 
The body of his uncle had already 
been laid out in the principal bed- 
room. The councillor’s old confi- 
dential valet handed to the baron 
the keys of the private desk in his 
dead master’s study. The baron 
had the wax candles lighted in the 
study, where, after sending the 
servants away, he shut himself up 
for the night. 

Next day at noon the Chevalier 
St. Hilaire presented himself at the 
baron’s villa in company with a 
French officer, whom he _ had 
brought with him from Mayence, 
to act as his second in the proposed 
duel. 

The baron, who looked deadly 
pale, and seemed to have suddenly 
grown twenty years older in a single 
night, received his visitors with 
stately distant politeness. He 
handed the chevalier ten thousand 
florins in notes, receiving in ex- 
change his own promise to pay. 
The baron’s intended second hav- 
ing also arrived at the villa accom- 
panied by a surgeon, the five 
gentlemen mounted their horses 
and rode off to beyond Sachsen- 
hausen, where they soon found a 
convenient spot. 

The baron’s second, seeing how 
fearfully his principal seemed 
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affected by his uncle’s sudden 
death, would have taken upon 
himself to appeal to the chevalier’s 
witness for a postponement of the 
duel to some other day—after the 
funeral—but the baron prevented 
him, sternly insisting upon fighting 
then and there. ‘The chevalier, 
who, as the party insulted, claimed 
the choice of weapons, decided in 
favour of the small sword, as the 
baron’s agitation must place the 
latter at a disadvantage in a sword 
encounter with a cool, collected, 
and skilful antagonist. 

The preliminaries having been 
duly arranged, and the ground 
measured off, the word ‘ Allez !’ was 
just going to be given, when the 
clatter of rapidly approaching 
horses’ hoofs was heard, and an in- 
stant after three mounted gen- 
darmes—a lieutenant and two 
brigadiers—came dashing on to the 
ground. The twobrigadiersjumped 
from their horses, and, at a sign 
from the lieutenant, threw them- 
selves upon the Chevalier St. 
Hilaire, who stood rooted to the 
spot, bereft seemingly of all power 
of resistance. 

‘Baron Walter, and you, gentle- 
men, put upyour swords ! This duel 
cannot take place!’ shouted the 
lieutenant. 

‘Why not?’ cried the baron, who 
seemed desperately bent upon 
fighting the chevalier. ‘Surely the 
prince cannot mean to cover me 
with ignominy by such ill-judged 
interference in this matter !’ For he 
believed Charles Theodor had sent 
the gendarmes to stop the duel, of 
which he had most likely been in- 
formed by his (the baron’s) second. 

‘Ay,’ replied the lieutenant, 
‘simply because a man of honour 
cannot fight a detected cheat—one 
who uses packed and prepared 
cards and cogged dice to rob the 
unwary—ay, worse even than that 
—a murderer !” 

‘A mur-d-der-r-er,’ stammered 
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the baron through his ashy trem- 
bling lips. ‘Great God! a mur- 
de-rer !' Then he continued in a 
burst of agonised passion, ‘Oh, 
that I had but known this one day 
sooner! One day!—ay, a few 
minutes—and between that lies 
heaven or hell!’ 

‘Of course, your money will be 
returned to you, baron, as yon 
murderous caitiff has clearly robbed 
you of it,’ said the lieutenant, who 
really believed somehow that the 
baron was bewailing the misfortune 
of not having known the true cha- 
racter of the chevalier in time to 
keep his money in his pocket. 

‘Oh, curse the money! the ac- 
cursed money!’ wailed the baron, 
half unconsciously. 

‘How completely the death of 
his uncle and this discovery seem 
to have unhinged him!’ said the 
baron’s second compassionately. 
‘We had better return to Frankfort 
at once.’ 


It was quite true. The Chevalier 
St. Hilaire had a short time before 
this stabbed to the heart a colonel 
attached to the French Embassy 
at Berlin, who had detected him 
playing with cogged dice. The 
murdered man had been found, with 
a set of these firmly clenched in his 
right hand, and a torn-off coat-but- 
ton in his left. The clue thus 
afforded had been sufficient to en- 
able the police to trace the mur- 
derer to Frankfort ; here a perqui- 
sition at his chambers in the hotel 
where he had takenup his residence 
had supplied damning proofs of his 
guilt. The result we have seen. 


That very day all Frankfort was 
dreadfully agitated by the report 
of a cowardly murder perpetrated 
within a few miles of the gates of 
the city. The murdered body of 
old Lazarus Levi, the money-agent 
and diamond - broker, had been 
found in a wood about eight Eng- 
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lish miles from Frankfort ; and the 
murderer, it was added, had been 
taken quite near it, and almost 
red-handed. He was now lodged 
in the city gaol. 

It appears he was one Karl Pos- 
selt of Hochst, a tailor by trade, 
who, after some ten years’ wander- 
ing in foreign parts, had just been 
on the point of reaching home on 
his return, when a sudden tempta- 
tion had led him to commit the 
fearful crime of murder. Lazarus 
Levi had foolishly displayed a valu- 
able set of diamonds at an inn in 
Mayence, in presence of the man 
Posselt and a companion of his, a 
Spaniard, who, however, had made 
his escape, and had not yet been 
captured. There could be no doubt 
but that the two must have way- 
laid the old man on the road 
through the wood, about half way 
between Mayence and Frankfort. 
The unhappy Jewhad actually been 
warned of his danger by Ephraim 
Troll, the host of the Golden Lamb 
at Mayence, who had overheard 
the two plotting the assault upon 
their victim, But he had thought 
it would be sufficient to leave his 
valuables behind him. There could 
be no doubt, however, that the two 
ruffians, enraged most likely by 
their disappointment, had killed 
the poor old man bya blow on the 
head with a cudgel. The latter had 
indeed been found quite near the 
spot of the murder, and where the 
one murderer had been taken whilst 
endeavouring to effect his escape. 
It had been amply proved already, 
by the evidence of Troll and seve- 
ral of his guests and servants, that 
the prisoner brought this cudgel with 
him to the inn, and had left with 
it. Besides, Lazarus Levi’s knife, 
with the letters ‘ L. L.’ engraven on 
the blade, and the lucky kreuzer 
which the old Jew was known to 
have always in his pocket, had 
both been found upon the accused. 
So there could be no doubt of the 
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wretch’s guilt ; yet the brazen-faced 
villain had the almost inconceivable 
hardihood to protest his innocence 
in the face of all these damning 
proofs of his guilt. 

So it was generally reported a- 
mong the good Frankforters ; and 
for once there appeared really to 
be very little exaggeration in the 
popular rumour. The dead body 
of Lazarus Levi had been found 
by the gendarmes in the wood, a 
few yards from the road through it. 
Curiously enough, the attention of 
the gendarmes had been directed 
to the spot by seeing a man sud- 
denly rush from the wood and run 
across the road to the other side, 
where he had then been stopped on 
suspicion of having committed some 
offence or other. He had told the 
gendarmes, in fearful agitation, 
that the body of a man was lying 
there in the wood, and that he had 
been running across to a pond on 
the other side to get some water, 
with a view of trying to revive him. 
This desperate attempt at explain- 
ing his presence near the murdered 
man had not imposed, of course, 
upon the gendarmes, who had taken 
the suspected murderer at once into 
custody. The Jew’s knife and lucky 
kreuzer had been found upon him. 

When brought before the magis- 
trate charged with the investigation 
of the crime committed, the man 
Posselt protested his entire inno- 
cence. He stated that he had been 
away from his native place, Hochst, 
some ten years, in which he had 
been wandering through Franceand 
Spain, working at his trade in the 
larger cities and towns. On the 
morning of the murder he had ar- 
rived at Mayence, on his way home. 
In Mayence he had come unex- 
pectedly upon an old friend of his, 
a Spaniard, one Manuel Fordati, 
whom he had known a few years 
before at Seville, and who had told 
him that he was then on his way 
back to Spain. They had entered 
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the Golden Lamb inn to have 
something to eat and a bottle of 
wine together. He must admit the 
truth of Ephraim Troll’s statement 
about the very foolish remark he 
(the accused) had made to his com- 
panion when the unhappy deceased 
had displayed his rich jewelry. But 
the landlord ought to have heard 
also that Manuel Fordati had re- 
proved him (Posselt) there and then 
for his frivolity, and that he (the 
accused) had thereupon told his 
companion that he had only been 
joking, and that he would be the 
last man to think of committing a 
crime even for ten times the worth 
of Lazarus Levi's jewels. (Troll 
denied having heard the accused 
express himself to that effect ; but 
he admitted that he had just then 
been called to the other end of the 
room.) 

He and his companion, Posselt 
continued, had then left the Golden 
Lamb, Fordati going along with 
him to Castel, where they had 
finally taken leave of one another, 
he (Posselt) giving Fordati, by way 
of a token of friendly remembrance, 
his stick, which he had cut off an 
ash-tree only the day before. (This 
would account for the fact that when 
arrested he had no longer in his 
possession the stick he had had 
with him on leaving the Golden 
Lamb.) He had then gone on his 
way by himself. Shortly after he 
found a knife in the middle of 
the road, which he had of course 
put into his pocket. A little far- 
ther on he found a kreuzer, which 
he had also pocketed. Near the 
spot of the crime his attention 
had been drawn to the trampled- 
down grass and broken brushwood 
by the side of the road skirting the 
wood. He had thought a struggle 
must have taken place there, and, 
following up the trace, he had come 
upon the body of the murdered 
man. Thinking it might be only a 
swoon, he had rushed to the road 
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to get some water from a pond 
which he knew to be on the other 
side. He had then unfortunately 
been taken prisoner by the gen- 
darmes. 

This might look a plausible tale 
enough, the magistrate told the 
accused ; only it required so many 
improbable assumptions to make it 
tally somehow with the ascertained 
facts of the case ; and the evidence 
pointed all the other way. The 
stick which had been found in the 
road near the scene of the murder, 
and of which the top knob corre- 
sponded accurately with the mark 
of the blow inflicted upon the ill- 
fated Jew, just behind the right 
ear, was identified by Troll and the 
other witnesses as being in every 
part and respect absolutely like the 
one seen, and remarked by them 
at the time, in the guest-room of 
the Golden Lamb; and Ephraim 
Troll swore once more most posi- 
tively that the accused had actually 
pointed to this identical stick, then 
lying across his knapsack on the 
ground, when he had been explain- 
ing to his companion how a tap on 
the head with such a persuader as 
that would surely suffice to make 
Lazarus Levi part with his baubles. 

So it went hard with the tailor. 
All his solemn asseverations of in- 
nocence were disbelieved, and his 
persistence in his system of abso- 
lute denial of his guilt, which was, 
as one of the judges very properly ob- 
served, as clear as the sun at noon- 
day, made the magistrates rather 
wroth at last. It is most annoying, 
of course, when a thing has once 
been established in one’s mind by 
a train of acute and perfectly logical 
reasoning, to have a fellow go on 
pertinaciously contradicting one to 
one’s face, saying it’s all a grievous 
mistake and a deplorable blunder. 
There was this great consolation 
for the magistrates, that the pro- 
verbial vox populi, vox Dei, went 
along with them unanimously, even 
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the parents and relatives of the 
wretched accused, including his 
sweetheart, to whom he was to have 
been married on his return, giving 
him up with one accord as a tho- 
roughly bad egg, and declining to 
hold any communication whatever 
with the murderous villain, who 
had brought such dire shame and 
disgrace upon the family. 

The Jewish community in Frank- 
fort felt, of course, intensely inter- 
ested in the matter ; and their head 
spokesman at the time, old Meyer 
Anselm Rothschild, had several 
audiences ofthe prince, upon whom 
he urged the necessity of doing 
prompt and severe justice in the 
matter, were it only to show the 
mob that a Jew’s life was now as 
much protected in Frankfort as a 
Christian’s. 

There was one solitary exception 
to the universal outcry against 
the abhorred tailor—the Baron 
Walter. This young nobleman, who 
seemed to be unable to recover 
from the shock of his uncle’s sud- 
den death, must take it into his 
foolish head, forsooth, to set his 
own individual opinion against the 
mature deliberate judgment ofevery 
one, from Charles Theodor down 
to the smallest Frankfort street- 
boy. The poor baron’s reasoning 
faculties must have been sadly im- 
paired, indeed, that he could go 
about maintaining, as he did, that 
the prisoner’s statement might be 
true after all, and that there was 
no actual proof, but that ‘somebody 
else’ might have committed the 
crime. Of course no one listened 
to this opinion of the baron’s, which 
clearly was solely and entirely based 
upon a false and most reprehensible 
sentiment of spurious compassion 
for an atrocious criminal. 

Charles ‘Theodor, upon whom 
his first chamberlain urged again 
and again his very singular view of 
the accused’s possible innocence, 
remonstrated mildly with him at 
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first; but when the baron per- 
sisted, forgetting himself at last to 
such an extent that he actually 
ventured to remind the prince how, 
after all, Lazarus Levi had been 
only an old Jew, Charles Theodor 
knitted his brow ominously, and 
severely reproved his favourite for 
such a horrid remark, which the 
prince primate said would have 
been barely excusable even in the 
darkest period of the Middle Ages, 
when the unhappy Hebrews were 
considered to be out of the pale and 
protection of the law, and might be 
massacred with impunity. 

‘To show you, Baron Walter,’ 
continued Charles Theodor im- 
pressively, ‘how your most repre- 
hensible remark must shock me, 
learn that, by the wish and upon 
the recommendation of the Empe- 
ror Napoleon, and obeying the 
urgent dictate of my own heart, I 
have even this day signed a decree, 
which will be publicly promulgated 
in the course of the next few days, 
granting the absolute social and 
political emancipation of the Jews 
in the Grand Duchy, and giving to 
every Hebrew subject of mine the 
same rights, liberties, and privileges 
which have up to this been enjoyed 
exclusively by my Christian sub- 
jects. As regards the atrocious 
murderer of Lazarus Levi, he was 
condemned this morning, and the 
sentence shall be carried into exe- 
cution one fortnight from this day, 
on my princely word. So let me 
warn you, baron, to cease your 
unbecoming importunities.’ 

Upon this the poor baron was 
forced to desist, of course; but 
Charles Theodor’s severe remarks 
had evidently cut him to the quick. 
He placed the resignation of his 
office of first chamberlain in the 
prince’s hands. Heartily tired of 
his once favourite’s folly, the prince 
accepted the resignation tendered. 

After this the baron must have 
gone clean mad; for it was re- 
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ported that he had actually tried 
to bribe the gaoler, by the offer of 
a large sum of money, to let his 
prisoner escape. The prince’s pa- 
tience was completely exhausted 
now. He banished Baron Walter 
from his dominions. Two days 
after the baron’s forced departure 
from Frankfort the murderer of 
Lazarus Levi was done duly to 
death, amidst the loud and deep 
execration of an infallible public, 
in which even the Protestant minis- 
ter (the murderer was a Lutheran), 
who had done his best to prepare 
Posselt for death, joined to the 
fullest and heartiest extent, roused, 
quite naturally, to holy wrath by the 
perverse pertinacity with which the 
hardened criminal persisted in pro- 
claiming his innocence even on the 
scaffold. With that strange self- 
arrogation of absolute power of 
binding or loosing, free forgiveness 
of sins or eternal condemnation, in 
which the clergy of most churches 
and sects like so dearly to indulge, 
the pious man, exasperated beyond 
his power of endurance, bade the 
unhappy wretch just about to pass 
into eternity to abandon all hope 
that the Almighty cou/d ever forgive 
him. 


Five years had passed away since 
the execution of Karl Posselt for 
the murder of Lazarus Levi—five 
eventful years. —The somewhat sub- 
stantial phantasmagoria conjured 
up by the great Corsican adven- 
turer had faded away, and old Eu- 
rope was old Europe once more— 
with a very considerable difference, 
of course, which, however, it is not 
our business here to delineate or 
dwell upon. 

Bonaparte, whilom Emperor of 
the French, King of Italy, Protec- 
tor of the Rhenan Confederation, 
&c., and well-nigh master of the 
world, had entered upon his six 
years’ agony on the St. Helena 
rock, and ingenious genealogists 
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had ceased essaying to trace his 
descent back to Constantine the 
Great through a supposititious Ka- 
lomeros family that was said to have 
fled to Italy from Constantinople 
in 1452, when the last Paleologue 
was somehow in the same most 
unenviable position as the second 
Abdul Hamid finds himself in at 
this present day. 

The Grand Duchy of Frankfort 
had also gone the way of all the 
ephemeral erections of the ‘ Man 
of Destiny. Frankfort had re- 
covered once more the style, title, 
and prestige of a free imperial city, 
and had exchanged her sham po- 
sition in the defunct sham Con- 
federation of the Rhine for an 
equally sham position in the rot- 
ten-born sham Confederation of the 
States of Germany. 

The sentence of banishment pro- 
nounced by Charles Theodor Dal- 
berg against the Baron Walter had 
of course lapsed with the Grand 
Duchy, and the baron was at per- 
fect liberty to return to his native 
city. 

He came back, after an absence 
of five years, perfectly restored, to 
all outward appearance at least, to 
health and strength, physical and 
moral. The murder of the old Jew 
and the execution of the truculent 
tailor had been swept off men’s 
memories by the impetuous current 
of events; and the Frankforters 
really took so very little interest in 
that defunct affair, that they would 
not even trouble to remember 
Baron Walter’s once notorious hair- 
brained efforts to rescue the atro- 
cious criminal from his richly-de- 
served fate. 

Still to some very few of them 
who would occasionally just allude 
to the affair in a merely cursory 
way the baron would confess, with 
a smile of pity at his own past folly, 
that he was perfectly cured now 
of all doubt or uncertainty on the 
point of Posselt’s guilt, and that 
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he only marvelled how he could 
ever have been brought to espouse 
the cause of such a monstrous 
villain. 

Baron Walter had travelled much 
and in many parts, and he had had 
ample occasion and many opportu- 
nities of observing and studying the 
institutions of many lands. He was 
a man of high birth and immense 
wealth. It was quite natural, there- 
fore, that his fellow-citizens should 
essay to secure his vast experience 
for the benefit of their beloved city. 
But, strange to say, the baron re- 
fused steadily to accept civic office 
and civic honour of any kind. He 
told his friends in a playful way 
that he was the idlest beggar alive, 
and that the merest shadow of the 
least possible work or responsibility 
was enough to frighten his indolent 
mind out of all propriety. 

So, after a time, they ceased 
their importunities to force office 
upon him ; they desisted the more 
readily as they found him fully up 
to the mark in the fulfilment of his 
social obligations: he acted as the 
most princely Amphitryon that 
Frankfort had ever been able 
to boast of. He was, indeed, the 
most charming host that ever en- 
tertained guests; and at the many 
banquets, which he gave with 
truly profuse liberality, he was the 
gayest of the gay, albeit those who 
lived more in his intimacy would 
occasionally detect a sudden sharp 
spasm of pain flitting over his smil- 
ing features, and darkening the 
sunny expression of his face. How- 
ever, this excited but little re- 
mark, as it was well known how 
fine-strung was the baron’s nervous 
organisation, and how fearfully the 
death of his uncle had affected and 
shaken him at the time. 

That such a splendid catch in the 
matrimonial fishpond as this Frank- 
fort Croesus should set all match- 
making mothers and all marriage- 
able young ladies of the place ang- 
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ling and netting was only quite na- 
tural ; but the great fish steadfastly 
declined nibbling at the most tempt- 
ing baits, and gave the most alluring 
silk nets a wide berth. When driven 
into a corner by some more than 
ordinarily enterprising and deter- 
mined matron or maiden, he would 
jocularly declare that he was born 
a bachelor and meant to die a 
bachelor, and that his love and 
admiration of the sex was catholic, 
embracing the entire female com- 
munity, so that he could never 
bring himself to make an invidious 
distinction in favour of any one 
individual member of it. 

Ten more years passed away thus. 
Nemo mortalium ante mortem felix, 
which is intended to mean here, 
freely translated, that the oldest 
and wiliest bachelor, so long as 
there is breath in his body, is never 
quite proof against the snares and 
pitfalls laid and spread for him by 
the fair sex, and may find himself 
matrimonially noosed before he 
even dreams of it. 

So also here. 

A patrician of Frankfort, who 
had lived some twenty-five years 
in London, and had married there, 
returned about this time to his na- 
tive city a widower, accompanied 
by his only daughter and heiress, 
a bewitching young maiden of 
eighteen, to whom the Baron Walter 
was introduced at a ba!l given by 
the Austrian consul-general. 

Before the baron had been an 
hour under the magic charm of this 
young lady’s marvellous beauty and 
brilliant conversation, he felt that 
he had at last met his fate. From 
real rooted disinclination to the 
married state he struggled hard 
against it, however, even to the ex- 
tent of going away from Frankfort 
for a time to avoid meeting his en- 
slaver. <All invain. He felt so ir- 
resistibly attracted to her that he 
had to come back. The young 
lady, on her part, being the reverse 
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of indifferent to the highborn, hand- 
some, rich, and accomplished 
man, it came naturally to pass 
that six months after their first 
meeting they gave a most gorgeous 
marriage festival and banquet to 
an extensive circle of friends in 
Frankfort. 

The young couple lived happily 
together apparently for several 
years. The baron continued to 
keep open house, and the baroness 
proved a most charming hostess. 
There seemed really to be no cloud 
in the bright sky of these favourites 
of Fortune, except, perhaps, that 
their marriage remained childless. 
But in the intimacy of tlfeir inner 
life all was not so lightsome as it 
looked to outward seeming. The 
baroness had soon discovered, to 
her great grief, that her husband 
had occasionally dark fits of deep 
melancholy, when he was morose, 
taciturn, and dissatisfied with every- 
body and everything around him, 
and apt to fly into angry pas- 
sion without the least apparent 
cause. He was also unhappily sub- 
ject to periodical visitations of dis- 
tressing nightmares, when he would 
desperately struggle in his troubled 
sleep with imaginary foes. ‘ Help, 
help!’ he would cry in a half-choked 
voice. ‘Dead, dead! Oh, no, not 
dead—not dead! Great God, 
surely not dead! Oh, fatality, fa- 
tality! Hold, hold! do not kill 
him, he did not do it! Look here, 
here! Guilt, guilt; the guilt of 
blood! Can you not see it? Oh, 
the agony of this! Rich! respect- 
ed! murderer! twofold murderer ! 
Let him go, I say! Here, here ! 
Let me live! It was not I; it was 
fate, fate, inexorable fate! Dead, 
dead! He, too, poor fellow! in- 
nocent, innocent! and I—O my 
God ’ So he would go on raving, 
to his wife’s intensest horror and 
distress. 

When the fit was over he would 
again resume his habitual manner. 
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To his wife’s eager and solicitous 
questions he would return abrupt 
half-angry answers, begging her not 
to trouble herself about him; he 
had been several years in America, 
he would say, among lawless men, 
where he had been forced to wit- 
ness a deal of violence and blood- 
shed, which would occasionally 
return to his memory in his dreams. 
With this explanation the baroness 
had to rest satisfied perforce. So 
the years rolled on. The poor wife, 
who truly loved her husband, be- 
came more and more convinced 
that there must be some very heavy 
trouble weighing on his mind, and 
that the mere reminiscence of hor- 
rors he might have witnessed in 
America would not account for his 
evident acute sufferings under the 
horrible oppression of these dis- 
tressing fits and nightmares. 

In one of these latter it happen- 
ed that the unhappy baron supple- 
mented his habitual broken and 
incoherent exclamations with a few 
sentences of such strange pregnant 
import and meaning, that his wife 
resolved to fathom the mystery at 
any cost. 

These sentences were: ‘Good 
God! to have laid the guilt of 
murder on my soul for a kreuzer! 
I did all I could to save him. It 
was not to be. They would have 
killed me instead, and I was not 
fit to die. Oh, the agony I have 
suffered—the agony I suffer !’ 

Ce gue femme veut—what a wo- 
man has once fully made up her 
mind to, she generally accom- 
plishes. 

Besides, his latest fits had so 
completely prostrated the baron in 
body and mind, and the strange 
directness of the involuntary reve- 
lations made by him in his troubled 
sleep had upset his mental balance 
so completely, that when his wife 
passionately entreated him to make 
her a sharer in his sorrows, what- 
ever they might be, and solemnly 
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swore to him to keep inviolate any 
secret he might confide to her, he 
gave way altogether, after an inef- 
fectual struggle to persist in his old 
asseverations. 

Hepoured into his wife’s startled, 
though already more than _half- 
prepared, ears a fearful tale of 
crime, of which we can here only 
give a brief outline. 

When Lazarus Levi had peremp- 
torily refused to let him keep the 
money he so absolutely required 
to save his position and honour 
from the blow threatened by the 
Chevalier St. Hilaire, he had for an 
instant almost decided to pay the 
money over at once, and let mat- 
ters take their course. Then a 
sudden thought had crossed his 
mind—not a murderous thought 
precisely in its first conception, yet 
a thought of rapine and violence. 
He might make himself master 
again of the ten thousand florins to 
be paid to the Jew on the morrow, 
by waylaying him on his way home 
at a convenient spot, and dealing 
him a blow just sufficient to stun 
him. His honour saved, his posi- 
tion secured, how easy would it be 
for him afterwards to recoup the 
old Israelite, and to reward him 
for his sufferings. Thus he had rea- 
soned, and had resolved to act 
accordingly. He had a small un- 
inhabited house on the road to 
Hanau, with stables attached. 
Hither he had ridden on the morn- 
ing of the day of the murder ; here 
he had disguised himself, and then 
ridden to the wood, through which 
part of the road lay, leading from 
Mayence to Frankfort. Here he 
had tied up his horse, and cut a 
stout stick from an ash-tree. He 
had awaited the Jew’s coming, 
hidden behind the trees. He had 
seen him approach at last, and 
heard him lament to himself the 
loss of his knife through a hole in 
his pocket. He had then crept 
cautiously after him, and taken his 
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opportunity to deal him a smart 
blow behind the right ear—alas, a 
mortal blow! The poor old man 
had fallen down without uttering a 
sound. He had dragged him some 
ten yards into the wood, when he 
had, to his horror, discovered that 
the man was dead. This fearful 
discovery had completely unnerved 
him at first; but, after a brief time, 
the instinct of self-preservation had 
restored him to his senses and to a 
correct appreciation of the fearful 
danger of his position. He had 
rapidly searched the body for the 
pocket-book with the ten thousand 
florins—and he had found nothing 
beyond Lazarus Levi's lucky 
kreuzer! Ina fit of frenzy he had 
rushed with this into the road, and 
thrown it from him with a fearful 
imprecation. He had then once 
more recovered his senses, and 
made his way back to where he had 
left his horse. He returned to 
his house on the road to Hanau, 
destroyed his disguise, and had 
then finally ridden back to his villa, 
where, ere evenhe had dismounted, 
he had learnt that he was the 
possessor of millions, and that had 
he but kept at home a few min- 
utes longer in the morning, his 
soul would not now be stained with 
the fearful guilt of murder. 

Amidst torrents of scalding tears, 
and with convulsive sobs, he told 
his pitying wife how he had suffered 
that night, and again next day, when 
he learnt that it was a common 
cheat and a murderer who had con- 
tributed so much to drive him to 
the perpetration of a fearful crime. 

3ut all this suffering even had 
been as nothing compared with the 
excruciating agony of his mind 
when he had come to know that an 
innocent man had been taken up 
for Ais crime, and that a fatal con- 
catenation of accidental circum- 
stances—each of them trifling in it- 
self taken singly, but all of them 
taken together in their formidable 
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enchainment, with the logical in- 
ferences deducible from them, point- 
ing irresistibly to only one possible 
conclusion—seemed to fix the guilt 
upon that innocent man. He had 
then done all he could, consistently 
with his own safety, to rescue the 
unhappy man Posselt from his fear- 
ful doom ; but he had, with vile 
cowardice, shrunk from the last 
effective resource, and had allowed 
the innocent to suffer; thus incur- 
ring a twofold guilt of murder. He 
had travelled over many lands, in 
search of repose for his troubled 
mind and guilty conscience, but 
nowhere had he found it. His 
days had been days of bitter self- 
reproach; his nights, nights of 
agony; his sleep and his dreams, 
horrible struggles with the dread 
imaginings of his guilt-burdened 
soul. He had never touched cards, 
cue, or dice since; and he had pas- 
sionately striven to make some 
slight atonement for his fearful 
guilt by doing good with his im- 
mense wealth; but, alas, there was 
a curse upon his crime-stained 
hand, and no good crop would ever 
spring from its sowings. 

The poor wife was most sadly 
and grievously affected by this 
fearful confession of guilt ; but, 
with woman’s true heart and rich 
loving nature, she strove to console 
and comfort the unhappy man, who, 
indeed, seemed to feel much easier 
in his mind after having thus unbur- 
dened it to his wife. 

Nay, his periodical fits appeared 
after this for a time to grow less 
frequent and less violent ; and wife 
and husband would actually in- 
dulge in a hopeful belief that the 
poor penitent might in time regain 
some share of tranquillity of mind 
and comparative happiness. 

But these hopeful symptoms 
were unhappily deceptive. The 
baron had a relapse into a succes- 
sion of fierce fits. The very thing 
which had at first seemed to afford 
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such great relief to his overbur- 
dened mind—the confession of his 
crime to his wife—clearly caused 
him now the intensest anxiety and 
fear, lest his guilty secret should 
be betrayed by her to others, and 
he should, after all these years of 
fearful suffering, be made to ex- 
piate his murderous deed on the 
scaffold. 

One day, when the fit was upon 
him, and his temper fiercer and 
more unbearable than ever, he 
found fault without the least cause 
with everybody who came in his 
way ; and when his valet ventured 
to remonstrate against some most 
unjust imputation, he flew into a 
fierce passion, and lashed the man 
with his riding-whip. The baroness 
succeeded at last in calming him 
a little, and leading him out into 
the garden. Here he soon re- 
lapsed, however, into his quarrel- 
some humour. His wife, urged 
beyond her power of endurance, 
told him at last that she could 
bear no longer with these mad 
outbreaks, and was moving away 
from him, when he rushed upon 
her in an uncontrollable fit of 
frenzy, shouting at the top of his 
voice, ‘No, you shall not go, ma- 
dam! You shall not leave me, that 
you may tell it was I who killed 
Lazarus Levi! 

The words had hardly fallen 
from his frenzied lips when a 
change came over him—one of 
those sudden revulsions that are 
occasionally observed in certain 
mental disorders. Every drop of 
blood seemed to recede from his 
flushed face, leaving it of a deadly 
pallid hue. ‘ Fatality! Fatality!’ he 
muttered despairingly, and fell to 
the ground in a heavy fainting-fit. 

It was long ere he recovered 
consciousness. His wife was alone 
with him, having sent the servants 
from the room. ‘The fit was over, 
and he was in the full possession 
of his senses, but appalled beyond 
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measure at the momentous peril- 
ousness of his involuntary ravings. 
His wife, faithful and true to him 
in his dire affliction, and assuming 
now at last what her indulgent 
affection for him had up to this 
last sad climax kept overmuch out 
of play—the natural ascendency of 
a strong mind and will over the 
weak and vacillating purposes of a 
debilitated intellect—urged upon 
him with resolute decision the im- 
perative necessity of an immediate 
absolute change of scene and 
surroundings. She insisted that 
they should leave Frankfort at once, 
to travel in France, Italy, Spain, 
and otherlands. She endeavoured 
to cheer the unhappy man by ex- 
pressing a confident hope that con- 
stant change and incessant roaming 
from place to place would be sure 
to speedily restore his mind to its 
proper tone and original vigour. 
Her loving earnestness succeeded 
in making him take a more cheer- 
ful view of things. He readily 
“subscribed to all she proposed, and 
it was agreed between them that 
they should take a long and lasting 
leave of Frankfort on the morrow ; 
but that morrow never dawned for 
him. 

Husband and wife were just in 
the midst of an eager discussion of 
their future plans when a gentle- 
man from the city was announced, 
who wished to see the Baron Wal- 
ter. It was Dr. Korner, the then 
Attorney-General of the free city 
of Frankfort. 

The wretched valet had unhap- 
pily overheard the baron’s raving 
utterances, and, smarting under 
the sense of the gross wrong done 
him, and the pain and contumely 
of the lashing inflicted upon him 
by his master, had at once pro- 
ceeded to town to denounce the 
baron to the authorities upon his 
own confession. 

Now, though the magistrates did 
not feel disposed to attach very 
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great importance to this denuncia- 
tion, yet they could not well afford 
to ignore and disregard it alto- 
gether. They contented themselves, 
however, with despatching the at- 
torney-general to the baron’s villa 
to ask that gentleman for an ex- 
planation. 

The baron received his unex- 
pected visitor most courteously, 
and, strange to say perhaps, re- 
mained perfectly cool and col- 
lected to all outward seeming when 
the nature of the attorney-general’s 
err:nd was explained to him. He 
told the high law-officer, in reply 
to his demand, that he was very 
grieved to say he was suffering from 
occasional fits of mental affection. 
He had, many years past, taken a 
very vivid interest in Posselt’s trial 
for the murder of Lazarus Levi, as 
he had at the time believed in the 
innocence of the accused. He had 
since then thoroughly changed his 
opinion upon that point; but the 
affair had made so powerful an 
impression upon his mind that he 
was even then still occasionally 
subject to hallucinations in connec- 
tion with it. He expressed his 
great regret that the magistrates 
should even for an instant have 
given room to the notion that there 
could possibly be anything serious 
in the matter; and he proposed 
to attend the attorney-general there 
and then to town, to repeat his 
statement in person to the law au- 
thorities. 

As the official had come on 
horseback, the baron ordered his 
own horse to be saddled at once, 
and proceeded to his room to 
dress. 

A few minutes after, a heavy fall 
was heard overhead. 

With foreboding fear the baron- 
ess rushed up-stairs to her hus- 
band’s room She found him lying 
on the ground insensible. She was 
a woman of strong nerve. She did 
not faint then, but called for help. 








The baron Walter was dead. 
The fearful excitement of the day 
had brought on a fit of apoplexy 
—such at least was the verdict of 
the medical experts called to ex- 
amine into the case. 

When the widowed baroness 
took her husband’s rings off his 
dead fingers, her special attention 
was attracted to the seal-ring. She 
detected that the large and heavy 
cameo opened to the touch of a 
secret spring. There was a small 
cavity underneath, empty now, but 
which had evidently contained 
some liquid. The faint odour ex- 
haled from it affected her nearly 
to the loss of consciousness. How- 
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ever, the medical experts had cer- 
tified that the Baron Walter had 
died of apoplexy, and there the 
matter rested. 

The magistrates gladly received 
and accepted the deceased’s state- 
ment to the attorney-general. It 
would certainly have been quite 
against all sound principles of law 
to have had to take judicial cog- 
nisance of the ‘ravings of a mad- 
man, which might in its logical 
consequences have necessitated the 
revision of Posselt’s trial, com- 
pelling that most infallible of all 
goddesses—Themis—to make the 
humiliating confession of—another 
judicial murder. 
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THE sun set over Kettleness, the line of living gold 


Lay on the quivering waters like a satrap’s scarf unrolled ; 
The laughing waves were breaking on the rocks that fringe the sea, 
And in the sweet June gloaming I sat and thought of thee. 


The sun set over Kettleness, lower and lower sank— 

The great red orb whose farewell smile the blushing waters drank ; 
The balmy air was thrilling with the music of the sea, 

As in the sweet June gloaming I sat and thought of thee. 


The sun set over Kettleness, and in his rosy glow 

I drew a picture of the days, the days of long ago, 

When faith was sure, and love was true, and hope was fresh and free, 
And all the sweet June gloaming was full of youth and thee. 


The sun set over Kettleness, and for his vanished light 
All nature wore a sombre hue, foretaste of coming night; 
Just as the promise of my life faded from trust and me, 
And in the sweet June gloaming I wept my dream of thee. 
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INDIAN SCRAPS. 
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THE first and most vivid impres- 
sion received from a cursory glance 
over the pages of early travellers in 
India is made by the frequent re- 
currence of cases of premeditated 
cruelty. From the highest to the 
lowest, among ‘the mild Hindoos’ 
quite as much as among the fierce 
and fanatical followers of the Ara- 
bian Prophet, princes and people 
alike appear to take delight in the 
infliction of barbarous tortures, ex- 
cept where satiety of horrors has 
induced an utter indifference to 
human sufferings. So late as 1830 
the King of Oudh, being told by 
his minister that one of his officers 
had betraye: a state secret, at once 
gave orders, without instituting any 
sort of inquiry into the truth of the 
accusation, that the alleged delin- 
quent should be placed in an up- 
right position, his head firmly se- 
cured, and a weight attached to his 
tongue, so that it should for ever 
after hang out of his mouth. The 
royal decree was scrupulously exe- 
cuted, and for the rest of his days 
the poor wretch was unable to 
take any form of nourishment save 
liquids. Two or three months later 
his innocence was fully established, 
though his traducer was not even 
visited with his sovereign’s displea- 
sure. Indeed, it was a common 
practice in Oudh to inflict the most 
fantastic tortures upon villagers 
to make them reveal their secret 
hoards; and even in the presi- 
dencies of Bengal and Madras, 
until quite recent times, the police 
were in the habit of extorting con- 
fessions from innocent persons by 
subjecting them to excruciating 
agony. Ibn Batuta, a native of 


Tangiers, who visited the court of 
the Great Mogul in the early part 
of the fourteenth century, describes 
in the following manner the com- 
mon mode of executing criminals 
by throwing them to the elephants : 

‘Upon a certain day, when I 
myself was present, some men were 
brought out who had been accused 
of having attempted the life of the 
vizier. They were ordered accord- 
ingly to be thrown to the elephants, 
which had been taught to cut their 
victims to pieces. Their hoofs were 
cased with sharp iron instruments, 
and the extremities of these were 
like knives. On such occasions the 
elephant-driver rode upon them; 
and when a man was thrown to 
them, they would wrap their trunk 
about him and toss him up, then 
take him with the tusks, and throw 
him between their forefeet upon 
the breast. If the order was to cut 
him to pieces, the elephant would 
do so with his irons, and then throw 
the pieces among the assembled 
multitude ; but if the order was to 
leave him, he would be left lying 
before the emperor until the skin 
should be taken off and stuffed with 
hay,and the flesh given to the dogs.’ 

The same traveller relates how 
the emperor, taking offence at the 
turbulence of the citizens of Delhi, 
ordered all the inhabitants to leave 
their homes and proceed to Dow- 
lutabad. The order was obeyed 
by all except by a blind man, and 
by one who was bedridden. The 
latter was thereupon projected from 
a balista, as though he had been 
a stone; while the former was 
fastened by the feet to a wheeled 
conveyance and dragged to Dow- 








lutabad, where onlyone leg arrived, 
which was thrown over the walls 
into the town. At another time 
one of the most respected sheikhs 
fell into disgrace because his cousin 
had broken into rebellion. ‘ His 
flesh,’ says Ibn Batuta, ‘was roasted 
with some rice and thrown to the 
elephants to be devoured ; but they 
refused to touch it.’ A yet more 
terrible punishment is mentioned 
by Captain Hamilton as having 
overtaken the murderer of a sen- 
tinel at Cannanore. By order of 
the native prince, his body was 
smeared over with honey and made 
fast to a cocoa-nut tree. ‘The 
cocoa-nut trees, producing a sweet 
liquor called toddy, bring vast num- 
bers of wasps and large red ants 
to drink the liquor. These ants 
bite as painfully as the stinging of 
wasps. When the sun begins to 
be hot, they leave the top of the 
tree and burrow in holes about the 
root. In their passage downward 
they fixed on the carcass besmeared 
with the honey, and soon burrowed 
in the flesh. The poor miscreant 
was three days in that sensible tor- 
ment before he expired.’ 

Sir Thomas Roe, the English 
ambassador to the court of Delhi 
in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, enters in his journal that 
‘a hundred thieves were brought 
chained before the Mogul with their 
accusation. Without further cere- 
mony, as in all such cases is the 
custom, he ordered them to be 
carried away—the chief of them to 
be torn in pieces by dogs, the rest 
put to death. This was all the 
process and form. The prisoners 
were divided into several quarters 
of the town, and executed in the 
streets, as in one by my house, 
where twelve dogs tore the chief of 
them in pieces; and thirteen of 
his followers, having their hands 
tied down to their feet, had their 
necks cut with a sword, but not 
quite off, being so left—naked, 
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bloody, and stinking—to the view 
of all men and annoyance of the 
neighbourhood.’ 

On one occasion a grand enter- 
tainment was given in honour of 
the Persian ambassador, at which 
some of the nobles, in obedience 
to the Mogul’s command, had in- 
dulged too freely in forbidden 
liquors ; and on the morrow some 
one, ‘accidentally or maliciously, 
spoke of the last merry night.’ 
Whereupon ‘the king, forgetting 
his order, asked who gave it; and 
answer was made, “ The buxy ;” for 
no one dare say it was the king 
when he seemed to be willing to 
make a doubt of it. The custom 
is that when the king drinks, which 
is alone, sometimes he will com- 
mand the nobility to drink after 
him, which ifthey do not it is looked 
upon as a crime; and so every 
man that takes a cup of wine of 
the officer has his name writ down, 
and he makeshis prostration, though 
perhaps the king’seyes are clouded. 
The king, not remembering his own 
command, called the buxyandasked 
whether he gave the order, who 
falsely denied it, for he had it from 
the king, and by name called all 
that drank with the ambassador. 
The king then called for the list of 
persons named in it, and fined 
some one, some two, and some 
three thousand rupees; and some 
that were nearer his person he 
caused to be whipped before him, 
they receiving 130 stripes with a 
terrible instrument having at the 
ends of four cords irons like spur- 
rowels, so that every stroke made 
four wounds. When they lay for 
dead on the ground, hecommanded 
the standers-by to spurn them, and 
after that the porters to break their 
staves upon them. Thus most 
cruelly mangled and bruised they 
were carried out; one of them 
died on the spot.’ 

Mandelslo, again, who travelled 
through India in 1638, describes a 
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horrible atrocity perpetrated by the 
Mohammedan governor of Ahme- 
dabad, who, being desirous to amuse 
some English and Dutch factors, 
sent for a troop of nach-dancers, 
and was answered that they were 
too ill to perform. Asa fact, they 
had a better engagement in hand ; 
nor did the governor attach credit 
to their statement, for he instantly 
ordered his guards to bring them 
before him. No sooner did they 
make their appearance than their 
heads were struck off before the 
very eyes of his horrified guests. 
Quite at the commencement of 
the same century, one of Jehan- 
gheer’s sons having rebelled against 
him and beenoverthrown and made 
prisoner, two of his friends were 
sewn up, the one in the raw hide 
of an ox, the other in that of an 
ass ; and being placed on donkeys, 
with their face to the tail, were 
conducted through the principal 
streets of Lahore. The ox-hide 
drying up in the heat of the sun, 
Hassan Beg was slowly suffocated ; 
while Abdulraheem was _ sayed 
through the devotedness of some 
of his relatives, who kept pouring 
water upon the ass-skin. The rebels 
of less note were impaled alive on 
stakes planted in two rows, be- 
tween which the unfortunate prince 
was led on the back of an elephant. 
It was the custom of the people 
of Mysore ‘not to kill, but to cut 
off the noses, with the upper lips, 
of their enemies, for which they 
carry an iron instrument, with which 
they do it very dexterously, and 
carry away all the noses and lips 
they despoil their enemies of, for 
which they are rewarded by the 
Naik of Mysore, according to the 
number, and the reward is the 
greater if the beard appear upon 
the upper lip.’ This was in 1677 ; 
and about twelve years later Au- 
ranzeb caused his prisoner, the 
Mahratta chief Sambajee, to be 
blinded by drawing a red-hot iron 
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across his eyes, after which his 
tongue was cut out, and finally, his 
head severed from his body. In 
the same reign the great Sikh 
Gooroo Bandu, being defeated and 
made prisoner, with 780 of his 
disciples, they were led in triumph 
through the streets of Delhi, with 
the heads of 2000 oftheir comrades, 
who had fallen in battle, held aloft 
upon tall poles. The prisoners 
were publicly beheaded at the rate 
of a hundred each day, with the 
exception of their leader, who was 
clad in a robe of cloth of gold, 
with a scarlet turban on his head, 
and exposed to the gaze of the 
mob in an iron cage, the execu- 
tioner standing behind him with a 
drawn sword in his hand; while 
around were placed the heads of 
his hapless followers, to which was 
added the head of a cat, to signify 
that nothing had been spared that 
had once belonged to him. A 
dagger was then given to him, with 
which he was commanded to stab 
his infant son; and on his refusal 
to do so, the little one was instantly 
butchered, and its heart thrown in 
his face. He himself was at last 
torn to pieces with red-hot pincers, 
with his dying breath protesting 
against the vices and follies of the 
age, and calling upon the Hindoos 
to lead purer and holier lives. 
Some years later three native 
police-officers were sent from Ma- 
dras to St. Thomé to arrest a mer- 
chant named Anconah for non- 
payment ofa debt. One of them 
seized his hand, and with a sword 
wounded him in the side. The 
three then dragged him into his 
own courtyard, and cut off the tips 
of his ears, at the same time de- 
spoiling him of his trinkets. His 
mother-in-law, venturing to remon- 
strate with them, was slashed across 
the neck ; and a man-servant who 
attempted to rescue his master had 
his hand struck off, receiving also 
a cut across the head. Anconah 
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was then wounded on the breast 
and lower part of his person, and 
at the same time kicked and beaten 
until he was well-nigh insensible. 
It is painful to add that the Madras 
council were induced to let off these 
ruffians with a fine. In 1726 a 
memorial was presented to the 
Madras government by certain vil- 
lagers, complaining of the ill-treat- 
ment they experienced at the hands 
of one Mahadin, their landlord. 
* He set one of their pariahs,’ they 
said, ‘ half way in the ground, where 
he kept him three hours and fined 
him. Another pariah he chaw- 
bucked (flogged) with twenty-five 
blows, put him into the stocks, and 
kept him there an hour. He tied 
one of their shepherds neck and 
heels for four or five days, an hour 
each day, and beat him very much 
and fined him. He broke a Tal- 
liar’s back, and turned him out of 
the village. He tied a shopkeeper 
of the village neck and heels, put- 
ting a heavy stone on his back, and 
kept him so an hour, and then 
fined him.’ But enough, and to 
spare, of such horrors. 

It is not surprising that a people 
so indifferent to human sufferings 
should show little forbearance to 
their enemies. Actuated by the 
spirit of revenge, they will risk their 
lives to avenge an injury or an in- 
sult which would appear trivial in 
the eyes of Europeans. Two wo- 
men quarrelling, one of them, in 
despair of capping the last epithet 
of abuse hurled at her by the other, 
will throw herself down the nearest 
well, in the belief that her spirit 
will for ever haunt and harass the 
survivor. In like manner a man 
will sit dhurna, as it is called, until 
his petition be granted ; that is, he 
will sit at the door of him to whom 
he has applied, without touching 
food or water, for days together, 
and even unto death. A remark- 
able instance of d/urna on a large 
scale is that described by Bishop 
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Heber. The government having 
proposed to levy a house-tax, all 
sorts of ridiculous and disquieting 
rumours were circulated as to the 
real scope and aim of the new im- 
post, and nowhere were the agi- 
tators more successful than at 
Benares. 

‘Some of the leading Brahmins,’ 
says the bishop, ‘ sent written hand- 
bills to the wards in Benares nearest 
the college, and to some of the 
adjoining villages, declaring very 
shortly the causes and necessity of 
the measure which they were about 
to adopt, calling on all lovers of 
their country and national creed to 
join in it, and commanding, under 
many bitter curses, every person 
who received it to forward it to his 
next neighbour. Accordingly it 
flew over the country like the 
fiery cross in the “Lady of the 
Lake ;” and three days after it was 
issued, and before the government 
were in the least apprised of the 
plan, above 300,000 persons, as it 
is said, deserted their houses, shut 
up their shops, suspended the la- 
bour of their farms, forbore to light 
firestodress victuals—many ofthem 
even to eat—and sat down with 
folded arms and drooping heads, 
like so many sheep, on the plain 
which surrounds Benares.’ 

A not less extraordinary and far 
more tragic example of the despera- 
tion to which the natives can be 
roused by slight causes may be 
found in Dr. John Fryer’s Account 
of India two centuries ago. One 
of the officers of the Governor of 
Surat seized for his master’s service 
a tailor who happened to be in the 
employ of a Patan. The latter, 
resenting the insult, rushed forward 
to rescue his servant, whereupon 
one of the soldiers ran his sword 
through the Patan’s younger bro- 
ther. This brutal outrage rendered 
him furious. Wresting a sword out 
of the hand of a soldier, he slew 
the unfortunate wretch and two of 
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his comrades, and then despatched 
his wife, his sister, and his infant 
son. Animated by a like madness, 
the tailor killed his aged father and 
mother, and the two soon cleared 
the street of the governor's people. 
Presently the chief came himself 
with a following ofa thousand men, 
but none dared confront the Patan 
with the valiant tailor by his side. 
A certain nobleman then stepped 
forward, and promised great favours 
to the two if they would surrender 
their weapons. During the parley 
that ensued, two soldiers mounted 
to the top of a flat-roofed house, 
and firing down upon them, mor- 
tally wounded both. Gathering 
themselves together for a final 
effort, the Patan and the tailor 
charged their adversaries, and cut 
down the treacherous nobleman 
and several of his attendants. 

Under Mohammedan rulers op- 
pression was rampant in every form. 
Even Tippoo Sultan, who affected 
a puritanic devotion to the precepts 
of the Koran, and imposed upon 
his subjects a strict morality, cut- 
ting down the toddy palms and 
punishing women of ill-fame, was 
accused by the Brahmins of forcibly 
abducting their most beautiful vir- 
gins. 

‘After some detention in the 
zenana,’ as Dr. Buchanan observes, 
‘if he did not like them he sent 
the girls back to their fathers, who 
in general refused to admit them 
into their families. But Tippoo 
was not to be treated in this man- 
ner with impunity. On such occa- 
sions he sent for the father, took 
from him all his property, and 
flogged him severely. He then 
ordered the girl to point out any 
Brahmin for a husband; and the 
unfortunate man was flogged until 
he gave his consent. A loss of 
caste, of course, ensued; but the 
husband commonly fled out of 
Tippoo’s dominions, leaving his 
wife behind to want or—worse.’ 


Scraps. 


Tavernier, who passed several 
years in India in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, narrates 
a very tragic event, the handiwork 
ofa Persian physician. The Gover- 
nor of Allahabad being afflicted 
with a chronic ailment and fancy- 
ing that in a multitude of coun- 
sellors there is strength, maintained 
as part of his regular establishment 
ten Persian physicians besides a 
French practitioner. One day the 
chief man among these Persians, 
impelled by jealousy, threw his 
wife from the top of a battlement 
to the ground ; but instead of being 
killed upon the spot as he had 
anticipated, she had only one or 
two ribs broken. Her kinsfolk 
accordingly demanded that justice 
should be done upon the would-be 
wife-killer, and the governor to rid 
himself of their importunities dis- 
missed the culprit from his service, 
and bade him begone. ‘ The phy- 
sician obeyed, and, putting his 
maimed wife into a palanquin, he 
set forward upon the road with all 
his family. But he was not gone 
above three or four days’ journey 
from the city when the governor, 
finding himself worse than he was 
wont to be, sent to recall him; 
which the physician perceiving, he 
stabbed his wife and his four chil- 
dren and the three female slaves, 
and returned again to the gover- 
nor, who said not a word to him, 
but entertained him again into his 
service.” 

At that period it was estimated 
that there were quite two millions 
of religious mendicants in India, 
Hindoos and Mohammedans, and 
most of them consummate cheats 
and scoundrels. The ascetics were 
probably in earnest, for no motive 
less potent than enthusiasm could 
have sustained them through the 
dreadful torments they voluntarily 
underwent. They would stand like 
Simon Stylites upon one leg, with 
the other drawn up until it became 
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fixed in that posture, or they would 
raise their arms above their head, 
and so hold them until they became 
fixed in that attitude, while the 
nails actually forced their way 
through their clenched fists. Others 
again reclined at full length upon 
their backs on boards studded with 
iron spikes, and yet others remain- 
ed on their feet night and day, 
snatching at times brief intervals 
of rest and sleep by propping them- 
selves against a house or tree. 
Though described in the past tense, 
these painful eccentricities may 
still be witnessed in certain towns 
and out-of-the-way places; but such 
spectacles are nowadays compa- 
ratively rare, and in a few years 
hence will probably be spoken of 
with truth as follies of the olden 
time. Devotees, however, may even 
now be seen making long pilgrim- 
ages by measuring their length on 
the ground, each step being the 
measure of their stature, and thus 
alternately prostrating and raising 
themselves they will with infinite 
endurance traverse hundreds of 
miles, relying for their daily sub- 
sistence upon the charity of passers- 
by. Tavernier mentions having 
seen at Broach some jogies, whom 
he regarded as mere jugglers— 
which they doubtless were—wind 
red-hot chains round their bodies 
with seeming indifference, and it 
is no uncommon thing to see them 
apply hot plates to various parts of 
their person without any visible 
effect. The most ecstatic jogies 
wear never a shred of clothing, 
and have no covering of any sort 
but their long hair, against which 
scissors have never been raised 
since their childhood. Captain 
Hamilton, who spent a quarter 
of a century in the coasting trade, 
relates that he once saw ‘a woman 
ofabout 30 years of age, who made 
a vow of fasting three months to 
avert some impending calamity 
threatened by Heaven that she pre- 


tended to foresee.’ The Governor 
of Surat, to prevent any imposture, 
placed her in a room without win- 
dows and with a strict watch upon 
the door, and suffered her to re- 
ceive nothing but a little water. 
After she had been kept for eighty 
days in this condition, Captain 
Hamilton and some other Euro- 
pean gentlemen were permitted to 
see her, and found her in good 
health, though very weak and her 
pulse extremely low. Ona former 
occasion she had fasted for sixty 
days at a stretch. In 1721, a 
jogie gave out that he was going 
to be buried alive, but fifteen days 
afterwards would appear at Ahme- 
dabad, a town two hundred miles 
distant. The Governor of Surat 
accordingly had a grave dug, in 
which the fellow was placed in a 
sitting posture, with some reeds 
laid over his head to keep the 
earth from falling in upon him. 
About ten or twelve yards off, a 
huge earthen water-jar stood under 
a tree, beneath whose branches a 
number of jogies were squatted. 
The soldiers searched about in all 
directions to discover any means 
of collusion, and ordered the jogies 
off, who immediately obeyed. They 
then called them back, and desired 
them to remove the water-jar, but 
this they refused to do ; whereupon 
the jar was forthwith upset, thereby 
revealing a subterranean passage 
which led to within a couple of 
feet of the grave. The soldiers, 
enraged at the trick, drew their 
swords, killed a dozen or so of the 
jogies, wounded many more, and 
sliced off the head of the buried 
man. It is well known that in 
Runjeet Singh’s time a faquir was 
not only buried, but grain-seed 
sown over the grave, and the ripe 
corn gathered in before he was 
again dug out, alive and breathing. 
The fact was attested by several 
European officers of intelligence 
and respectability, but it is possible 
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that he may have had some secret 
channel of communication with his 
accomplices, after the fashion of the 
impostor exposed at Surat. Ibn 
Batuta declares that he saw a jogie 
who had stood for twenty-five days 
on the top of an obelisk without 
touching food of any kind ; but he 
was informed that these men are 
acquainted with certain marvellous 
seeds, one of which will suffice to 
sustain a man for many days, and 
even for months. Some of them, 
he says, have power to destroy 
human life by a look, though it is 
mostly women who exercise this 
pernicious influence. By poets and 
novelists, women are fabled to pos- 
sess this virtue in our own times 
and in this Christian land; but, 
fortunately for themselves, they are 
in no danger of encountering the 
ordeal prescribed by the vizier, to 
whom Ibn Batuta had referred the 
case of a woman charged with slay- 
ing a child by her fatal glance. The 
Goftar—so were these evil-eyed 
persons called—was tied to four 
earthen vessels full of water, and 
dropped into the Jumna. As she 
did not sink no doubt was enter- 
tained of her guilt, and she was 
accordingly burnt alive, the by- 
standers scrambling for a pinch of 
her ashes to protect them for that 
year from Goftar malignity. While 
Batuta was at the imperial court, 
two jogies entered the presence, 
and were bidden by the emperor 
to show the stranger something he 
had never seen elsewhere. 

‘ One of them,’ he gravely asserts, 
‘then assumed the form of a cube 
and arose from the earth, and in 
this cubic shape he occupied a 
place in the air over our heads. 
I was so much astonished and 
terrified at this, that I fainted and 
fell to the earth. The emperor 
then ordered me some medicine 
which he had with him, and upon 
taking this I recovered and sat up ; 
this cubic figure still remaining in 
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the air just as it had been. His 
companion then took a sandal be- 
longing to one of those who had 
come with him, and struck it upon 
the ground as if he had been angry. 
The sandal then ascended until it 
became opposite in direction with 
the cube. It then struck it upon 
the neck, and the cube descended 
gradually to the earth, and at the 
last rested in the place which it 
had left.’ 

The amazed spectator was as- 
sured that far more wonderful 
things could be done, but he had 
seen enough and ‘took a palpita- 
tion of the heart, until the emperor 
ordered me a medicine which re- 
stored me.’ It was undoubtedly a 
clever trick and worthy of the con- 
sideration of our modern conjurors, 
who have yet much to learn from 
Indian jugglers, if not from Indian 
jogies. The mango trick has often 
been described, and was first wit- 
nessed by the present writer on a 
gravel path 7000 feet above the 
plains, many miles from a mango 
tree, and at the season when the 
blossom was beginning to appear. 
The entire apparatus visible con- 
sisted of an inverted circular bas- 
ket, a strip of calico, and a watering 
pot. While one of the performers 
went on beating his taum-taum, the 
other chattered incessantly as he 
planted a mango stone in the gravel, 
watered it, and covered it up with 
the basket. After a brief delay and 
much gesticulation he lifted the 
basket, and lo! a green spire was 
forcing its way into light and life. 
This also was watered and covered, 
and the next time a sprig was 
shown, then the flower, and finally 
the fruit, and all within the space 
of twenty minutes. Tavernier tells 
us that when he was first present 
at this ingenious exhibition of 
sleight-of-hand, the English chap- 
lain was so convinced that it was 
done by complicity with the Evil 
One that he compelled the British 
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officers to dismiss the jugglers on 
pain of being refused the Sacra- 
ment. Nowadays jugglers are 
more popular personages than 
jogies, who have lost much of the 
odour of sanctity and only retain 
the odour of chronic uncleanness. 
Sir Thomas Roe, however, who 
beheld them in all their glory, 
gives an amusing description of a 
characteristic scene which once 
came under his eyes. 

‘I found him (the king),’ he 
writes, ‘ sitting on his throne and 
a beggar at his feet, a poor silly 
old man, all ragged and patched, 
with a young rogue attending him. 
This miserable wretch, clothed in 
rags, crowned with feathers, cover- 
ed with ashes, his majesty talked 
with, about an hour or so, familiarly, 
and with such seeming kindness, 
that it must needs argue a hu- 
mility not found easily among 
kings. The beggar sat, which the 
king’s son dares not do. He gave 
the king a present, a cake mixed 
with ashes, burnt on the coals, and 
made by himself of coarse grain, 
which the king willingly accepted, 
broke a bit, and eat it, which a 
nice person couldscarce have done; 
then he took the clout and wrapped 
it up, and put it into the poor man’s 
bosom, and sent for one hundred 
rupees, and with his own hand 
poured them into the poor man’s 
lap, and gathered up for him what 
fell beside. When his collation or 
banquet and drink came, whatso- 
ever he took to eat, he broke and 
gave the beggar half; and rising, 
after many strange humiliations and 
charities, the old wretch not being 
nimble, he took him up in his arms, 
though no cleanly body durst have 
touched him, embracing him, and 
three times laying his hand on his 
heart and calling him father.’ 

It has been incidentally remark- 
ed that the police have recourse to 
torture to extort confessions from 
innocent persons, and in India it 
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is notorious that evidence adduced 
by the police needs always to be 
most carefully, and even suspi- 
ciously, sifted. Their object, of 
course, is to gain credit with their 
European superiors for vigilance 
and sagacity, and in this they are 
greatly assisted by the fatalism and 
servility of their ignorant fellow- 
countrymen. Besides promises are 
employed as well as threats and ill- 
treatment, and poor creatures are 
often inveigled into confessions 
supported by suborned testimony, 
which result in their imprisonment 
for a long term of years and even 
for life. Sir Erskine Perry, for 
some time Chief Justice in Bombay, 
records several such instances of 
miscarriage of justice. In the 
Madras Presidency two men were 
convicted of murder on their own 
confession and sentenced to trans- 
portation. After a while, however, 
some Thugs who had been appre- 
hended in Central India confessed 
to this particular murder among 
many others, and a free pardon 
was immediately granted to the 
innocent sufferers. But one had 
already died, and the other, as soon 
as he was brought back and landed, 
went off like a hare to his native 
village. At another time the Col- 
lector of Goruchpore, in the course 
of one of his usual visits of inspec- 
tion to the gaol, asked a man for 
what crime he was confined. The 
prisoner smiled, and answered, 
‘Murder.’ ‘Murder is no joking 
matter,’ remarked the collector, 
with severity. ‘Yes,’ replied the 
other; ‘but I am not guilty, and, 
what is more, the man is alive now.’ 
On further inquiries it was ascer- 
tained that a police-officer being 
detected in an intrigue with the 
prisoner’s wife, he and his three 
brothers waylaid the amorous 
guardian of the peace and adminis- 
tered so sound a thrashing that in 
a half unconscious state he fell 
into a river and was supposed to 
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be drowned. Suspicions running 
strongly against the brothers, the 
prisoner came forward and took all 
the guilt upon himself, but as the 
body of the missing policeman 
could not be found the extreme 
penalty of the law was commuted 
for imprisonment for life. The 
brothers who were at large ulti- 
mately discovered that the sup- 
posed victim was alive and well, 
and employed as a peon at the 
court of Nagpore. Their fear of 
the police, however, was too in- 
tense to allow them to make use 
of this discovery in order to obtain 
their relative’s release, and but for 
the accident of the collector’s 
question he would probably have 
finished his days in prison. A 
more remarkable case came under 
Sir Erskine Perry’s personal cogni- 
sance. ‘Three persons were in- 
duced by the police not only to 
avow themselves the murderers of 
a man who had disappeared some 
months previously, but actually 
pointed out where his body was 
buried. The disinterred bones 
were produced in court, together 
with some portions of clothing 
which were identified by the family 
of the man alleged to have been 
done away with. An English 
medical man, however, who hap- 
pened to be in court, insisted that 
the bones belonged to several skele- 
tons, and at that moment the miss- 


ing man himself made his appear- 
ance, and explained that on parting 
with the prisoners on a particular 
night he had been compelled by 
four or five Arab soldiers to carry 
a package to a place some six 
weeks’ march from Poona. On 
his way back he fell ill, and lay for 
some months in a village in the 
Deccan. On returning to his own 
house after four months’ absence 
he heard that three men were likely 
to be hanged for his murder. He 
accordingly walked the ten miles 
as quickly as he could, and arrived 
in time to save them from further 
evil consequences. 

Newspaper correspondents duly 
chronicled the fact that the Prince 
of Wales rode into Baroda in a 
magnificent howdah on the back 
of an elephant; but his Royal 
Highness did not repeat the expe- 
rience of a certain King of Gol- 
conda mentioned by ‘Tavernier. 
His majesty purposing to visit 
Masulipatam, nine nach-dancers 
‘undertook to represent the figure 
of an elephant ; four making the 
four feet, four the body, and one 
the trunk; upon which the king, 
sitting in a kind of throne, made 
his entry into the city.” In Mrs. 
Fanny Parks’ amusing ]Vanderings 
of a Pilgrim in search of the Pictu- 
resqgue may be seen an excellent 
picture of a human elephant con- 
structed after this fashion. 

JAMES HUTTON. 
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CHRISTMAS in the Australian back- 
woods, away from settlement, and 
without a neighbour nearer than a 
ten-mile ride, is scarcely so hopeful 
or likely to be as joyous as those 
which here in our England come 
to us charged with the heartiest of 
wishes, ‘A merry Christmas.’ In- 
deed, contrast the two, and in Aus- 
tralia Christmas is no Christmas 
without the charm of its season. 
The burning heat instead of, as 
here, the time-honoured snow- 
crowned day—the day when, of 
all other days, peace, goodwill, and 
charity, whether of the heart or the 
pocket—charity in forgetting and 
forgiving—is deepest stirred, and 
the words, ‘Peace and goodwill 
to men,’ rung out by the merry 
bells, strike upon the heart and cry 
to us, ‘ Forget and forgive ’ Hard, 
indeed, the heart that will not let 
that cry enter in; blank, indeed, 
the life which has no tie on which 
to lavish something of a generous 
feeling begotten of that day. And 
yetin Australia, where this sad page 
of a life’s history opens, no poverty 
met the eye to stir the compassion- 
ate feelings of the heart ; no biting 
cold on that day called forth sym- 
pathy for less fortunate brethren ; 
and no merry bells spoke out 
through the hot slow-moving air 
to call up memories of the past, 
and bid men live in ‘ peace and 
goodwill.’ Yet there is a charm in 
the name of Christmas; and to all 
to whom it comes, memory is re- 
vived. For all the weary quiet 
life, sheep-farming in the back- 
woods, it has one influence for 
good—olden memories of home. 


In a cabin of rough-hewn logs 
in the backwoods, alone, and with- 
out a hut within a ten-mile circle, 
Gerald Edwards sat in the silence 
which was hateful to him, wrestling 
with the olden memories of home. 
The recollections of the past were 
heavy on him. 

He was a man whom one, look- 
ing at, would have said was born 
for life in the wilderness. Power- 
ful in frame, strong in spirit, fear- 
less, bold to desperation, the world 
was as nothing to him. He braved 
the elements and feared no danger ; 
was wild and reckless ; maybe he 
courted death. 

Yes ; life was a bitterness to him, 
and his heart was very heavy. 

So true it is that we never to the 
full extent know the value of any- 
thing until we have lost it. 

It was true with Gerald Edwards; 
and memory carried him back to 
the Christmas of a year ago, in a 
quiet English homestead of the fine 
old county town of a midland 
shire. The old scene came before 
him once again ; and, mingled with 
his vision of the happy faces which 
had filled that homestead, came 
one fairer, brighter, dearer far, than 
all the rest. And what a face! Not 
classic, not Greuze-like, not waxen 
pretty, but fair and bright, grave 
yet open; eyes which looked out 
from a fringe of lashes with love's 
softest glances, which had seemed 
to him to say, in their dumb elo- 
quence, ‘ You are my love, my all 
the world.’ 

And so his life came back before 
him, sitting in that log-cabin ; the 
faces mixed up with things around, 
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the old scenes passing like a pano- 
rama before his eyes. And this 
was his story. 

Years ago two brothers had 
stood hand in hand by the bedside 
of a dying father, and promised him 
to live in love one with another, to 
sacrifice to each other, to bear and 
forbear. It would be so easy to 
keep that promise, they said to 
themselves. They had always lived 
together from childhood, had work- 
ed side by side on their father’s farm, 
and nota difference had everexisted 
between them. It seemed so un- 
likely that they, jointly inheriting 
that farm, should ever separate, that 
the promise was readily given. The 
life in that dear old place near the 
midland county town was so un- 
eventful, so rich in the luxuries of 
peace and goodwill, that the sacri- 
fice which their promise should one 
day demand of one of them never 
could have been believed had any 
prophet foretold it. Yet it was to 
be, and it came when the brothers 
had reached man’s estate. 

Across the bridge of the old mill- 
dam, one evening in the spring, 
little light feet trod, and a girl of 
bright beauty, glad at heart, and 
of merry voice, looked down upon 
the rushing waters below; while 
above the rattle they made her 
voice was heard singing a merry 
song, and filling the quiet evening 
air in over-gladness of heart. 

Ida Rutland was the only daugh- 
ter of Squire Rutland, who lived at 
‘The Hall’ in the village, and who 
was at once half lord, half slave, of 
the people. No one was more open 
to the imposition of any one who 
had a pitiful tale to tell, or who told 
one, true or not. His heart was so 
large, and his nature so good, that 
Tom, Dick, or Harry had but to 
send word he was ill, and forthwith 
the squire might have been seen 
wending his way across the fields 
to the cottage of the unfortunate 
sufferer. 


Sometimes a servant car- 
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ried a basketful of such eatables as 
would have satisfied the family of 
Hodge for a week. The squire 
was at once master, friend, minis- 
ter, and doctor. Food for mind or 
physic for body he would dispense 
with the ready heartiness of a man 
who asked the love of those be- 
neath him, and thought his trouble 
well spent. ‘ Nothing like twenty- 
four hours’ bread and water,’ he 
would say, for Giles’s wilful son 
who wouldn’t eat good fat bacon. 
Nothing like brimstone-and-treacle 
for a little girl who had disobeyed 
her mother and eaten too much 
sweetstuff. And yet he spoilt the 
children himself, and one and all 
ran to meet him if he stopped, or 
blew kisses to him as he passed 
riding on his horse to the county 
town. 

Ida Rutland was motherless and 
her father’s idol. Pet though she 
was, he had never spoilt her, and 
she had all his goodness of heart, 
his love and pity for the poor, who 
loved and almost worshipped her. 

Of course it was Fate that led 
her that evening to the old mill- 
dam. The squire had gone on 
business into town, and she knew 
the time he would return and also 
the very spot where she could meet 
him. And she had started for that 
purpose; but the rains had been 
late that season, and there was 
danger in the dam. The waters 
were out, and rushed down with 
more than usual force; and the 
question had been asked, ‘ Would 
the dam hold?’ As Ida stood look- 
ing down into the rushing water, 
increasing in bodily force, as she 
sang little snatches of song in the 
joy and great gladness of her heart, 
no sense of insecurity was felt by 
her; but yet the wooden bridge on 
which she stood shook by the 
water’s rush, and that was not 
usual. She would not have long 
to wait, however, before her father 
would arrive in the dog-cart which 
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he would drive from the town, and 
then she would mount beside him 
and both would go home together. 

The sun was just gone down, 
and the gray light in the eastern 
sky was creeping over to the west 
to put out the daylight which the 
sun had left behind, and the air 
was very still. Presently beside 
Ida a man’s form appeared, and 
she turned and found it was Gerald 
Edwards, the elder brother. 

He saluted her with gentlemanly 
courtesy, and then asked, 

‘Do you think there is any dan- 
ger, Miss Rutland? 

‘Danger?’ replied Ida ; ‘ danger 
of what ?” 

‘Of the mill-dam giving way,’ 
he answered. ‘The water, I fear, 
is increasing, and certainly I think 
the bridge shakes more than it 
did.’ 

‘I did not notice it,’ she said. 
‘I was waiting for papa, and did 
not think of the danger. But what 
do you think, Mr. Edwards ?” 

‘I am afraid there is danger un- 
less the water goes down during 
the night. If it were morning now, 
something might be done to 
strengthen it ; but as it is we must 
hope for the best. I have warned 
the good people in the cottage be- 
low that they must watch all night. 
They have a boat tied at the door, 
so that should the dam burst and 
the water reach the cottage they 
will take to the boat and trust to 
ty 

‘You are very thoughtful,’ she 
said gravely; ‘and that is why I 
often wish I was a man. I should 
never have provided for such an 
emergency. But men are very 
brave.’ 

‘I am glad you think I have 
done rightly. Accepting your com- 
pliment, Miss Rutland, will you 
now allow me to suggest that you 
should leave the bridge? I cannot 
think it safe. It seems to me that 
the water has loosened the sup- 
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ports, and if so, it may go at any 
moment.’ 

‘Do you think so?’ she said. 

‘Yes,’ he answered gravely. ‘But 
I am going down the bank to exa- 
mine it, and when I return I shall 
know if there is much danger.’ 

Saying this, he tied one end of 
the long cord he carried round a 
post on the bank, and began to 
descend. Ida watched him curious- 
ly as well as anxiously, as he went 
carefully down the slippery bank, 
and disappeared in the dim light 
beneath the supports of the old 
wooden bridge. She knew now 
the danger which threatened the 
village, and as she stood thinking 
over it and waiting for the verdict 
of the man who was to her mind so 
noble, the quick steps of an ap- 
proaching horse and the rattle of 
wheels fell upon her ear. It was 
her father returning. At once the 
sense of his danger struck her. He 
must cross the bridge. Would it 
bear the weight of his horse and 
vehicle? Could he, dare he, cross ? 
Without a thought she ran from 
the bank to cross the bridge. Ge- 
rald Edwards called to her from 
below. 

‘Stop, Miss Rutland! It will 
not bear your weight! It will go 
directly ! For God's sake, stop 

‘My father! my father! she 
cried in fear, 

‘Where?’ asked Gerald, and in- 
stantly sprang up the bank. There 
on the other side was the squire 
fast approaching, and Gerald knew 
that he must be stopped; for if 
he attempted to cross, the bridge 
would go down. With all the 
strength of voice he could com- 
mand, he shouted, ‘Stop !’ 

But the rattle of the wheels of the 
vehicle the squire was driving, and 
the rushing of the waters, deadened 
the sound, and still he drove on. 

Then Gerald knew the danger 
that was before him; and as the 
squire reached the bridge on the 
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other side, he threw off his coat 
and seized the cord which he had 
fastened to the bank. That would 
hold he knew. 

A moment more the horse was 
on the bridge. It seemed to shud- 
der beneath its weight, then shook 
violently, then yielded. Man, horse, 
and vehicle were plunged into the 
seething waters below. 

The next second Gerald, with a 
call to Ida, who stood paralysed 
with fear, to remain still, threw 
himself down the bank, and grasp- 
ing the cord in one hand dropped 
into the water. 

Thoughts pass quickly through 
the mind at such moments, and to 
Gerald the thought occurred that 
the moment the heavy weight of 
the horse and vehicle, or some of 
the supports of the bridge, should 
strike the dam, it would give way. 
Once that happened, all human 
help would avail nothing. Both 
would be carried away by the sud- 
denly freed waters, and both would 
perish together. 

He struggles bravely to reach 
the squire, who had fortunately 
got clear of the vehicle. He seizes 
him, and, though carried round 
and round by the eddying waters, 
clings to the rope. The squire also 
seizes it, and with wonderful pre- 
sence of mind releases Gerald, and 
both drag on the rope. Down the 
stream, nearer to the dreadful mill 
wheel, they go, and two lives hang 
upon the rope. Will it hold? Yes; 
they near the bank, and although 
the cord strains fearfully, they get 
a foothold. A few feet more, and 
the mill wheel had caught them. 
The squire’s strength fails him 
now, but Gerald has him in his 
arm, and at the last gasp drags 
him through the water to the bank. 
He is safe, but the peril foreseen 
by Gerald is realised. The dam 
gives way under the weight of the 
vehicle, borne by the waters with 
a heavy shock against it, and the 
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angry tide is let loose upon the 
village below. 

That night’s work was dangerous 
in more senses than one; and the 
effect upon two of those engaged 
in it was seen three months later. 
Of course Gerald, in the eyes of the 
fair young lady who had witnessed 
his noble exploit, was from that 
time forward a hero equal to any 
Rome had ever produced. The 
leap of Horatius into the Tiber 
from its broken bridge was nothing 
by comparison. So, at least, she 
thought; and who would quarrel 
with her for extolling the heroism 
of the man who had saved her fa- 
ther’s life? Who will wonder that 
to that man she lost her heart, or 
that, Gerald having won it, gave 
her his own in its place? 

It is true that the squire did not 
at all depreciate the nobleness of 
the service Gerald had rendered 
him. Yet it can scarcely be won- 
dered if he, as lord of the manor, 
and owner of nearly half the vil- 
lage, felt some regret that his daugh- 
ter should not have—and there 
he stopped. ‘ Have made a better 
match?’ his heart asked him. 
*No, hang it!’ he answered him- 
self, ‘the boy’s good enough for 
the first lady in the land.’ 

Love, then, was the ripened 
holier feeling of gratitude for that 
night’s work ; and the squire, hav- 
ing heard the honest farmer's ac- 
knowledgment of his passion, 
shook him by the hand, and owned 
the worthiness of his daughter's 
choice. 

Frank Edwards, his brother, was 
the first to congratulate him, and 
he said that he was sure he should 
always love Ida. 

And the days after that, and the 
weeks and the months that passed, 
saw two as bright and happy lovers 
as ever the world had held. And 
yet— 

: And yet we find them parted, 
and he living the life of a recluse 








in the Australian wilderness, with 
vengeful thoughts of that brother 
who had held the warmest place in 
his heart, and nursing memories of 
wrong, bitter thoughts of what was 
home. 

And this is the reason why. 

Early spring had come again, 
and the time was fast approaching 
when Gerald would claim the ful- 
filment of Ida’s promise, and she 
would be all his own. 

Love is luxurious; and man in 
his soul hugs himself in the con- 
templation of his promised happi- 
ness. Apart from her who holds 
his heart, his best enjoyment is in 
solitude and silence. Look at the 
youth lying there on his back, kick- 
ing his heels on the grass plat, and 
doing nothing but stare up into 
the delicious green foliage of the 
branches above him. He is in 
love, and building castles in the 
air; not for greatness, not for 
wealth for himself, he only wants 
love in a cottage, but his castle is 
built for happiness. This is selfish- 
ness, but the unblamable selfish- 
ness of love. 

So it was with Gerald; and on 
an afternoon of the next spring- 
time he had taken his boat, and 
lying on the seat, had let it rock it- 
self idly along, while he gave him- 
self up to the calm enjoyment of 
his soul’s happiness. 

And the boat had floated on, 
and lay at last out of the running 
stream behind some tall quiet reeds 
which rustled round, and made 
music to him. Eye, ear, and sense 
were wrapped in ‘love’s Lethe 
stream of rich delight!’ His was 
the acme of selfishness, but he had 
a rude awakening. 

As he lay there alone in his boat, 
voices came to him borne upon the 
air, and down upon the stream ano- 
ther boat came floating towards him. 

The occupants of that boat were 
Frank, his brother, and Ida, his 
own affianced wife. 
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But the words that came to him, 


_ how they dropped upon his ear 


and scorched themselves into his 
heart! The tones of the sweet well- 
known voice came to him across 
the water, and yet he could not 
believe that he had heard aright. 
From the very depths of his love, 
suspicious through its greatness, a 
voice seemed to cry to him that 
his brother was a traitor, that the 
fair sweet young face he had called 
his own was but a mask hiding a 
fickle and false heart. And the 
voice cried to him, ‘ Up, up; and 
see a loving brother's treachery ! 
Up, up; and look in scorn upon 
the face which seemed so fair, which 
is so false !’ 

Fool like, he obeyed the voice ; 
but better far if he had turned away 
and closed his ears, had shut out 
sense and sound. 

He stretched across the boat, 
and parted the tall reeds which 
stood curtain-like between him and 
the unconscious speakers beyond. 

There they sat—Frank in his 
boat with the sculls lying idly upon 
the water, and bending before her 
with his hands in her lap. 

Slowly they came, or seemed to 
come to the agonised watcher ; they 
passed at length, and the last words 
of Frank in response to hers, and 
hers in reply to him—‘ But what 
will Gerald say? and ‘Oh, he 
will be jealous; but you lovers 
always are !—hung upon his ear 
and burnt into his heart. ‘ False,’ 
he hissed between his teeth, ‘ false 
to me! He raised his hand to 
heaven in strong agony of spirit, 
as if he would have smote the bro- 
ther who was so treacherous, and 
on his lips a curse had framed itself. 
But it did not pass into utterance. 
A second more and his resolve was 
taken. The memory of his promise 
was strong upon him, the bitterness 
of his heart was changed to sorrow ; 
it was not hatred. 

With desperate energy he seized 
GG 
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the reeds which grew low on the 
water close to the shore, and pulled 
his boat to land ; then, springing 
out, he ran without ceasing until 
he reached the farm. 

As he entered the great kitchen, 
he cast a hurried glance around. 
It was tenantless, and no sound, 
no cheery voice within the house 
called to him. Without, the men 
were working. 

‘Not returned,’ he said. ‘ Well, 
tis better it should be so.’ 

Into the house he passed, and 
the door of his room shut heavily 
behind him, as if it shut out life 
and hope, as if it shut the door 
against peace, upon his heart. 

One hour, two hours passed, and 
then he came out and called to one 
of the farm-servants, bidding him 
harness his horse and bring it to 
the door directly. 

He had passed those two hours 
fighting with the agony of his heart, 
yet outwardly he was calm. He 
had loved the girl with all his man- 
hood ; and in the depth of his soul 
now he believed she did not love 
him, but that his brother had taken 
his placeinheraffection. Sheshould 
never know what it had cost him 
to yield to her, but his brother he 
would never see again. 

When Gerald left the house he 
was accoutred for travelling, and 
he strode straight down the path 
to where his horse stood. 

Beside it stood his brother, 
laughing with the farm-servant at- 
tending the horse. 

‘ Going to the town, is he?’ he was 
saying. ‘ Queer Gerald, love-mad, 
decidedly love-mad.’ 

Gerald started when he heard 
the ringing tones, and the thought 
crossed his mind, ‘Is he such a 
villain ?” 

Answer it he could, to his sorrow, 
and he strode on. 

Frank met him and exclaimed 
laughingly, ‘Well, Gerald, your 
mad half-hour has certainly come 
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now. Poor boy, I didn’t think 
love was such a serious complaint.’ 

Then first he noticed his brother’s 
altered manner, and a fear of some 

coming evil, he knew not what, 
came over him. 

Gerald went straight down the 
path to where the horse stood ; and 
Frank, suddenly withdrawing his 
hands from their accustomed place, 
his pockets, went after him. The 
fear had taken shape at last. 

‘Gerald,’ he cried, ‘what is it? 
Where are you going? ‘Tell me, 
what is the matter ?’ 

An angry answer rose to Gerald’s 
lips, but he gulped it down, and 
with an effort forced himself to an- 
swer quietly, if coldly. 

‘Frank Edwards—did I call you 
“brother,” I should give you a sa- 
cred name of love,and that you have 
disgraced—you ask me where I 
am going; I answer, away from 
here—where, I do not know, I do 
notcare. Why? Because I did not 
know that, when I believed 7 had 
found happiness here, I was stand- 
ing in the way of yours. I am 
awakened now; and though you 
break my peace, I am glad that 
you, at least, gain your own. I go 
because the promise of my boy- 
hood is in my mind now. I keep 
that promise; I yield to you; I 
leave this place for ever. Be 
happy in your new love, but not in 
my sight. I say good-bye for the 
sake of auld lang syne!’ 

He spoke quietly, but he spoke 
quickly ; and before Frank had 
recovered from his surprise suf- 
ficiently to reply, Gerald was on 
his horse. As he took the reins, 
Frank started forward to seize the 
horse’s head, but Gerald drew his 
whip across the animal’s back ; 
it bounded forward, and Frank’s 
cry, ‘Gerald, come back! went 
after him upon the breeze. He 
was gone. 

These are the memories of the 

past that come over him now in 
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his solitude and weariness of spirit, 
the memories of his English Christ- 
mas time, which was, a Christmas 
indeed. The face of the fair being 
he has loved, whom he still loves 
he feels, with all the strength of his 
soul, seems to look upon him from 
every bush that grows about his hut. 
Her voice seems to call to him and 
cry, ‘ Forgive!’ Home and friends 
seem to pass before him and say, 
* Come back !’ and Christmas is no 
Christmas to him there. 

In the bitterness of his thoughts 
he cries aloud, ‘I have lost her, 
England, home, friends, brother ! 
No, not him; unworthy thought 
—still more unworthy name!’ 

His words come back to him in 
the dreadful stillness of that place, 
and seem like voices mocking his 
great misery. He cries aloud in his 
sorrow and flings himself upon his 
couch of skins. There he fights 
his battle alone, there the happiness 
of the past comes dancing before 
his eyes. Sleeping or waking, his 
fight goes on. Forget he never can, 
but he must forgive his brother and 
—and her. 

* * * * * 

In England again, when the 
autumn is drawing to a close, and 
dead leaves falling tell the fading 
year. 

Into a cosy sitting-room of Rut- 
land Hall the rays of the October 
sun are falling redly bright. They 
rest unshadowed upon the form of 
a fair young girl half lying, half sit- 
ting, upon a couch near the deep 
embrasured window, through which 
she gazesupon the brightness before 
her. Her face, so sad, so thin and 
white, is very painful to see, and 
the great sad eyes, unnaturally 
brilliant, tell too plainly a painful 
tale. The thin white hands move 
nervously, and as if seeking some 
object which they never reach, as 
if holding out a welcome to one 
who does not come. 

Ida Rutland, for it is she, is 
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changed indeed. We saw her last 
that day of broken hopes, of peace 
destroyed, of forsworn faith, and 
broken plighted troth. On the 
terrible night when the news of Ais 
desertion had come to her, her life 
had died. Proud for self, she had 
gone about hiding the wound open 
in her heart; but she had pined 
then, as she is pining now. She 
had resisted long, but had to yield 
at last to the fever which was burn- 
ing up her young life. What had 
she to live for? she asked herself. 
Nothing. But kind friends who 
penetrated her secret grief preached 
the proverb, ‘While there’s life 
there’s hope;’ and told her he would 
come back. No, she said; there 
was no hope. He believed her 
guilty, and for her the lamp of love 
was out. 

And there she sits now, in the 
fading red sunlight, the glare 
subdued by the closing year; and 
looks out upon the still green life 
of earth, upon the fresh green lawn 
before the window; and watches 
the dead leaves falling. Yet who 
shall say what she sees? All that 
passes before her eyes may be as 
nothing to her. Nor is it. 

Thoughts, heart, and mind are 
far away, and the. bright death-tell- 
ing eyes are fixed on vacancy. 

Beside the couch stands a small 
table, and upon it are two articles. 
One a picture drawn in water 
colours ; the other a handkerchief, 
white and tornat one corner. Some- 
times these two objects seem to 
bear a great interest to the fair 
fragile girl, and she will turn her 
head from the window and seem 
to gaze at them. She moves her 
hand towards the handkerchief 
and passes her hand over it, as 
though it were something with life, 
and with a nature to be caressed. 
She does it dreamily, unconsciously, 
and touches it always at the same 
ragged edge. 

What is the story of that rent? 
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Is it that she feels how frail and 
slender are the threads which holds 
its parts together? Does she find 
there an analogy to her own life, 
now, like those threads, rudely 
torn? 

And the picture? Does that 
bear a history, that it is always 
before her? Like the handker- 
chief, it is her constant companion. 
But she never looks uponit. It is 
there, andshe will not have it moved, 
but its face is covered. It lies within 
her reach, yet she never touches it. 
What is the secret there ? 

Only one thing now serves to 
rouse the unhappy Ida from the 
dreamy languor into which she has 
fallen, and in which her life is pass- 
ing quietly away. The sight of her 
father will call up a smile to her 
face, but it is faint and quickly 
gone. 

And the squire? The once jolly 
hale squire, how is he? Changed, 
sadly changed. No more is he seen 
making his way across the fields to 
the poor labourer’s cottage home, 
to cheer or help the sickman. Even 
the smile with which he seeks to 
greet his daughter comes forced 
and painfully. The great blow has 
reached him through her, and as 
day by day he sees her pine before 
him, and fade, and droop, a curse 
rises to his lips, good old man at 
heart though he is, against the man 
who has destroyed the life ofthe one 
being he had left to love, and to 
love him. Once only had that name 
been mentioned between them, and 
then she kissed him to stifle the 
harsh words which rose upon his 
tongue, and stopped them with the 
mild entreaty, 

‘No; I love him still.’ 

Now, from the farther end of the 
room, he comes towards her. She 
does not hear him, and she does 
not look up. In the shadows of 
the room she sees a vision of the 
man she loves. Her hand goes 
out with the same nervous move- 
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ment as if to welcome him, but 
meets only the handkerchief; and, 
as before, her fingers trace their way 
along it to its ragged edge. And 
now her face is turned from the 
window and follows the movements 
of her hand. Now for the first time 
throughout the day the vacant eyes 
seem to brighten, the dreamy look 
passes off, and she sees the object she 
istouching. She grasps it quickly, 
as if with some sudden feeling; then 
drops it, as ifthe memory of that feel- 
ing pained her. Its fallto the ground 
releases with a flutter the ragged 
parts, and the pieces lie before her, 
parted and alone. 

‘Like my love,’ she murmurs ; 
‘like my love.’ 

‘No, Idy darling, not like me; 
and am I not your love?” 

She looks up and sees her father, 
who, bending over her, kisses her 
very gently and very, very lingering- 
ly. Then he seats himself beside 
her, and asks again, 

‘Am I not your love, Ida?” 

‘Yes, now,’ she answers faintly. 

But she turns away her head, and 
once more that handkerchief, with 
its ragged pieces, lying parted on the 
floor, meets her eye ; and when she 
turns to her father again, a tear, hot 
and glistening, falls upon his hand, 
and tells another tale. 

They had come at last—the tears, 
which had so long refused to relieve 
her, flow now, and, held in her 
father’s arms, she weeps from her 
weary broken heart. 

The birds chirped their even- 
ing song upon the window-ledge 
before her; the dead leaves still 
fell; the sun ran its course and sank 
to rest in the quiet western heaven. 
And so the day slowly died, and 
with it the pure bright life died 
too. 

* * * * * 

On a bright day in May,—May 
again, when Nature seemed bursting 
in her fullness, and the land looked 
very beautiful; when strong men 











were playing, in the great heat of 
the day, the wonderfully heating 
game of cricket, as if, notwithstand- 
ing the almost meridian sun, the 
blood was cold in their veins; while 
they raced in mad chase after a ball 
sent flying hither and thither across 
a six-acre field; while some made 
frantic efforts to knock down two 
little bits of stick stuck across three 
other sticks planted in the ground, 
and others exerted themselves as 
frantically to avoid such a consum- 
mation ; while one and all panted 
and puffed, bowled and batted, in 
the exuberance of that strength 
known only to youth,—a train start- 
ed on its long journey across coun- 
try to the old county town of a 
midland shire, bearing to his home 
a man ‘come back to die.’ 

Come back to die? He, with 
his tall form, broad chest, and 
bronzed face? He, with the years 
still young upon his head? Yet 
Nature, which, disown her as we 
may for years, at last compels us 
to yield to her demands—Nature 
had cried out ‘ Home!’ and he had 
yielded. Better to die there than 
with strangers, unknown, perhaps 
unburied. 

And yet, when spring has clothed 
the land again in all her newest 
beauty, it scarcely seems the time 
to die. It breathes of health and 
strength to be renewed to the sink- 
ing body, brightness and happiness 
to the youthful pleasure-seekers, 
peace and great gladness to the 
restless troubled spirit ; to all, the 
sweetness of life, making it so hard 
to leave. Yet I would rather die 
in the spring-time, and draw my 
last breath of pure untainted air, 
to lie at last beneath some young 
fresh-budding tree, than leave the 
earth in her term of darkness and 
chilly wintering. 

Some such feeling must have 
been felt by the king, stern ruler 
though he had been, who could not 
die within palace-walls or in clois- 
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tered abbey, whose soul demand- 
ed that his eyes should look upon 
Nature in her beauty, for it could 
not ‘ out of door or window.’ 

When, towards the closing of that 
May-day, the train reached its jour- 
ney’s end, Gerald Edwards, for it 
was he, looked once more upon 
well-remembered scenes. As a 
chaise bore him from the station, 
and he turned his face towards the 
village home he had left in such 
great bitterness of heart, who shall 
say what feelings, what emotions, 
passed through his breast? Was 
the old anger dead? was the hope 
of life quite gone? 

A common man, in the rough 
cord suit of a railway porter, who, 
in sympathy for the weakness of the 
traveller, had helped him into the 
chaise, and settled the rug about 
his legs, and who, for his attention, 
had received an unexpectedly hand- 
somefee, wished hima hearty ‘good- 
night, and thank’ee koindly, sur.’ 

It woke the traveller from his 
strange half-absent feeling, and he 
responded involuntarily and almost 
as heartily to the man’s ‘good-night.’ 
The contrast between the two men 
was so strange. One face broad, 
coarse, and red with exertion, the 
other sad and thin from quiet con- 
suming illness. The one with a 
frank good-humoured smile, the 
other with a look of sorrow and the 
lines of pain. It was a great con- 
trast, but each was real, true, and 
faithful. If ‘poor and content is 
rich,’ then that common man in the 
railway livery was rich indeed. 

The chaise rattled on through 
the deepening gray of evening, and 
the traveller passed through old and 
well-remembered spots towards his 
home. Memory was hard at work, 
and his thoughts were busy and 
confused. Did recollections of old 
and happy days come crowding in 
upon him like ‘ troops of friends’ to 
welcome his return ? 

Welcome? From whom? From 
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—not—not from her—she was dead, 
he knew—but from his brother. 

As he neared the village of his 
home he asked himself, in doubt 
and irresolution, why had he re- 
turned? And he answered himself, 
that time had thrown a doubt upon 
words which, when he had heard 
them uttered, seemed to bear but 
one meaning. Now he asked him- 
self if he had not with jealous soul 
hastily placed upon them a con- 
struction they were not meant to 
bear. Was his the error? Better 
farto solve the question—to forgive, 
and, if need be, to be forgiven. 

So he had returned to see the 
old place, to hear once more the 
voices that had laughed with his 
in childhood, and dying, to lie near 
her who even yet, he found, filled 
the one place in his thoughts and 
in his heart, and the tress of whose 
bright golden hair lay upon his 
breast still beating for love of her. 

And now, when the chaise has 
reached his village home, he fears 
the coming meeting at the farm, and 
dares not think it may be happy 
there. He leaves the chaise at the 
corner of a lane that leads away up 
to the quiet old village church, and 
bids the driver go slowly on. For- 
getting for the moment where it 
would lead him—only wishing for 
the respite of a few minutes and 
the quiet of the evening—he walks 
on until he stands under the grand 
old trees by the dear old church, 
and finds around him white tomb- 
stones, heading quiet graves dotting 
the green churchyard. Beneath 
him lies the village, and he can 
mark every turn of the white road- 
way, tracing it along nearly to the 
farm. That, too, he could see, he 
thinks, if he crossed to the other 

corner of the churchyard. Would 
it have its old red glow of firelight 
in the kitchen, blazing through the 
windows winter or summer ? 
Acting on the impulse of his 
thoughts he crosses the churchyard 
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towards the other side, trembling, 
not from the ghostly dimness of the 
place, but from very eagerness. He 
was weak, he knew, and the excite- 
ment he thought would pass off. 
But before he could reach the point 
he had proposed to himself, before 
he could view the farm, the home 
to which he was returning now, he 
stopped as though struck. 

There, there before him stood 
the box-like stone which marked 
the entrance to the Rutland vault. 
It came upon him so suddenly, and 
yet he knew it so well, but had not 
thought, that he staggered as though 
he had received a heavy blow. The 
memory and the presence of the 
dead came before him then, and 
he stood spellbound, transfixed by 
the terrible charm of death’s monu- 
ment. 

The trees waved in light leafy 
canopy over the sacred place, and 
all around the light and quiet air 
seemed to be. To him it seemed 
that the statue-angels guarding the 
corners of the vault were indeed 
angels, and shed around that grave 
—her grave, he thought—their holy 
light. Only when the leaves rustled 
at last the spell upon him seemed 
loosened, and then he staggered 
forward. 

‘Ida, Ida! he cried aloud, ‘ why 
did I ever leave you ?” 

‘Gerald, Gerald! whose fault 
was that ?’ a voice said close to him. 

Raising his head, separated only 
from him by the stone, he saw his 
brother. 

And so they met. There was 
no anger, only anguish, in Gerald’s 
mind. 

‘Take me away, Frank,’ he said. 
‘This is too much for me now. I 
have come back to die.’ 

‘No, not to die, Gerald. You 
will be better soon, and she—’ 

‘Hush, hush, for pity’s sake! 
Take me away from here. Take 
me home—your home, if you will,’ 
Gerald said. 
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‘My home? Both our homes 
—the old home, Gerald.’ 

‘Hark!’ said Gerald, as they 
turned to the gate. ‘Hark!’ 

Below them the sound of voices, 
coming up the village street, came 
borneupon the air—voices of strong 
hearty men, happy light-hearted 
men. And the chorus, nearer and 
nearer as they came below them, 
rang out upon the evening air, 
surged up to the two men, so pain- 
fully parted, so strangely united 
again, and sent a thrill to the hearts 
of each: ‘Auld Lang Syne!’ 

Frank felt that the words forged 
stronger the link in the chain of 
reunion. Gerald felt that it recalled 
his last words to his brother at their 
parting. 

‘For Auld Lang Syne! Again 
the chorus came up upon the 
air, and Gerald reached out his hand 
and cried, 

‘Frank, Frank, forgive me !’ 

Frank led him away down a 
quieter way than that of the village 
road, and on towards the old home; 
but before they reached it the tale 
of wrong was told, and Gerald sought 
no explanation. 

Frank heard him out with won- 
der, scarcely knowing how to un- 
deceive his brother, and fearing by 
asudden shock toaddto the chances 
of his illness. He led him on, not 
speaking much, but trying gradually 
and gently to bring before him the 
events of the past twelve months. 
And Gerald walked on quietly, un- 
consciously, until he found himself 
standing almost at the entrance of 
Rutland Hall. 

He started then; for there, upon 
the low balcony which ran in front 
of the house, he saw, outlined by 
the soft light from within the room, 
a fair form he had known too well. 
Was it real, or only a dream? Was 
it life, or a spirit of the past? 

It moved—the form upon the 
balcony stretched forth a hand to 
welcome him—it lived. 
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But two words passed between 
them : 

‘Ida! - 

‘ Gerald ! 

And hers came with a gasp, for 
the next moment he held her in his 
arms. 

Perhaps it is as well here to follow 
the custom in such cases, and apolo- 
gise for not being able to give the 
conversation which followed—if 
conversation the disjointed utter- 
ances could be called. Suffice it 
that to neither was the sudden sur- 
prise fatal. 

We all know who has said that 
there is nothing new under the 
sun ; and taking it as truth, what is 
the good of repeating stale things? 
If not true, wait, reader, till the time 
comes, if it has not come to you 
already, when the deepest, truest, 
holiest emotion of life glows in 
your heart. At such times, then 
there 7s something ‘ new’ for ‘ poor 
humanity’ under the sun; and I 
would not for the world anticipate 
it for you. 

‘I thought you were dead,’ said 
Gerald at length, when, having 
taken her into the room, they were 
seated together. 

‘Dead! she repeated. 
papa—’ 

He did not let her finish; but 
she gave him to understand that 
his was only a dream in that Aus- 
tralian cabin, and she blessed the 
dream which had sent him back to 
her, to forgive him and once more 
to call him hers. 

It was only after some few hours 
had elapsed that Frank—discreet 
man—reappeared. He came then, 
and to the two listeners told the 
tale of the error. Ida too produced 
a picture, anda handkerchiefmarked 
with blood and torn at one corner. 

The handkerchief Gerald recog- 
nised as one that she had bound 
round his head that evening he had 
rescued her father and injured him- 
self. 


‘No, 
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The picture was of a man rescu- 
ing another from a mill-stream. In 
it Gerald recognised two portraits, 
and he pressed the original of one 
to his heart. 

To secure that picture, having 
taken Frank into her confidence, 
Ida had perilled her life’s happiness, 
though unknowingly. To that the 
conversation on the river had refer- 
ence. If, upon the reader's mind, 
there appears little ground for 
jealousy in the words spoken, let 
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him remember this : In man’s quick 
nature the greater impulse is honour. 
Gerald’s was amind nobly endowed, 
his nature strong, and he offered, 
as a sacrifice upon the altar of his 
brotherly love, the highest affections 
of his soul. 

The explanation bore to each a 
lesson in love, in courage, and in 
life; and though seas were set be- 
twixt them, their hearts were not 
divided, but owned ‘ Love’s Loy- 
alty.’ 





HALF-HEARTED. 


—_—_—~<———__ 


SHE says she loves me ; and her word 
I must believe. 

Philosophy ! ’tis quite absurd. 
Why should I grieve? 


Replies Philosophy, ‘ Beware, 
O trifler poor! 

Why wears she on her finger fair 
Yon gage d’amour ? 


It is not yours. 


She knows a ring 


How much you hate. 
Why vex you for a trifling thing? 
If "tis a great, 


Where are your dreams of perfect love ?’ 


‘Where ? 


All departed. 


She loves me not all else above: 
She is half-hearted. 


While I adore her perfectly,’ 
Said I, in terror, 

‘With loving lingering constancy. 
P’r’aps that’s an error.’ 


‘Be you heart-whole,’ Philosophy 


Says. 


‘Do not linger ; 


But wear your love-gage secretly— 
Not on your finger.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ir is to be regretted by young 
lovers, and consequently by the 
novelists their historians, that the 
intellectual growth of women in 
the last three hundred years has 
been partial and revolutionary. 
For it is a fact that, whilst the 
matron of to-day is far ahead in in- 
telligence of the matron of Shake- 
speare’s time, the maiden now is 
deficient in the perspicacity which 
characterised the maiden then. 
Regard, for example, Lady Capu- 
let and her daughter Juliet, and 
compare them with Belle and her 
mother, Mrs. Vernon. 

See with what facility Juliet de- 
ceives her mamma, putting her on 
a wrong scent whilst she philanders 
with Romeo, and observe how duc- 
tile the old lady is in the hands of 
her clever daughter. Mrs. Vernon, 
on the other hand, alert, vigilant, 
acute, detects the clandestine at- 
tachment on the very day of Belle’s 
first stolen meeting with Jack, and 
from no other testimony than some 
trifling irregularities in Belle’s be- 
haviour—a sigh suppressed, a few 
moments of silence and abstrac- 
tion—which she is powerless to 
avoid or to conceal. If matrons 
become yet more astute, clandes- 
tine love must cease to be; and 
then what will become of poor 
swains and the sentimental dealer 
in romance ? 

The young lovers whose affairs 
are a substratum of this story met 
day after day under the pines at 
Norwood, and comported them- 
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selves as simple, innocent, healthy 
young people do in such circum- 
stances—that is, they walked aim- 
lessly along the paths, knit together 
by arms and fingers, and they kissed, 
and sighed the feeling which words 
were too weak to express. In this 
love business there was not much 
variety. Well, there is sameness 
in eating and drinking, with which 
this love-feast seemed equally ne- 
cessary to their existence. Yet 
eventless as these meetings were, 
there was generally some incident 
which served as a kind of cud for 
them to chew in the hours of soli- 
tude. Are examples necessary ? 
Well, once upon a time he knelt 
at her feet, and said, ‘ As I look at 
you, your beauty exalts you so far 
above me that I feel it is presump- 
tion to love you. You are Diana, 
I a poor shepherd. Look down 
and tell me you love me.’ This 
little scene at night-time Belle, 
sitting with locked door in her 
bedroom, reacts, and stretching her 
arms about an imaginary neck, she 
smiles, and whispers aloud, ‘I do 
love you, my Endymion.’ 

Again, once upon a time she 
laid her shining head against his 
shoulder, and thenceforth he vene- 
rated the coat her cheek had 
touched, and treasured a golden 
hair which he found clinging to its 
surface. 

He was clever in his profession, 
but in little else ; she was not clever 
in any way. He took to reading 
poetry in his spare hours, and she 
to learning the language of flowers. 
She gave him little beaupots, which 
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indeed he cherished for her sake, 
but knew nothing of the sentiment 
each flower conveyed ; and he read 
to her poems to which she listened 
with devotion, without understand- 
ing above a quarter of what she 
heard. 

Into this serious business Jack 
presently infused the comic ele- 
ment, which was the more ludicrous 
because the parties concerned were 
so eminently serious about it. 
They had been sentimental for 
fourteen or fifteen days when Jack 
mentioned marriage. He was far 
too honest and thorough-going in 
purpose to think of dallying in a 
pleasant path for a merely selfish 
amusement; and having gone so 
far it became to him a necessity to 
go farther, and he boldly grappled 
with this problem—given, two ar- 
dent lovers, each dependent upon 
parental support, how as man and 
wife to subsist without support of 
any kind. 

The prospect at first was dispirit- 
ing ; but Jack was courageous, and 
by dint of boring fellow-students 
and Dr. Belcher he succeeded in 
discovering an infirm practitioner 
desirous of an assistant who would 
give his services, night and day, for 
one hundred pounds per annum, 
with apartments over the surgery, 
the prospect of partnership, and 
the assistance of Dr. Squerm (the 
infirm practitioner) in preparing 
for an exam. 

At the first mention of marriage 
Belle was scared ; then, as Jack 
dilated on his hopes of becoming 
a physician equal at least to Gull, 
and of keeping a carriage for his 
wife, and a town house in one of 
the squares, she listened with 
heightened colour and _ bated 
breath. But when the difficulties 
of obtaining bread and cheese were 
presented she became enthusiastic, 
and longed for thraldom and hard- 
ship ; for, I repeat, though Belle 
was not clever she was good— 
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which to be it is ten thousand 
times better—and as a good woman 
she longed for the time when her 
powers of working were to be em- 
ployed, and she was to be of use 
in this working world. 

Great was her joy when Jack, 
breathless with running from the 
station, after one quick kiss, pro- 
claimed the glad tidings of a re- 
munerative engagement and pro- 
bable partnership with Dr. Squerm. 
Oh, it was the most delicious day 
of all that delicious time when she 
nestled against her magnificent 
Jack, settling what they should do 
with that one hundred pounds per 
annum. 

Jack was conscious that an in- 
come of a hundred a year was con- 
siderably less than young men of 
his station in life are in the habit 
of marrying upon ; but, he argued, 
the rooms over the surgery would 
save the expense of a house, and 
the money would meet their simple 
requirements for dress and food. 

‘I have lots of dresses,’ said 
Belle ; ‘ and if I take the bows off 
they won’t be a bit too fine for a 
doctor’s wife. I would have my 
coloured silk dyed—’ 

‘That you sha’n’t,’ said Jack. 
‘You shall be as bright as bows 
and silk and happiness can make 
you.’ 

‘I will keep one bright dress for 
the day when we go out together, 
dear; but the rest must be dyed, 
because they look well so much 
longer; and then, you know, I don’t 
eat much, and we could live on 
plain food—that is, I could. Do 
you know, I have had no sugar in 
my tea ever since last Friday [on 
Friday Jack proposed marriage], 
and I am getting quite to like it? 
Are you fond of honey, dear ?’ 

Jack could not speak. The 
sense of Belle’s self-denial choked 
the sensitive youth. 

‘ Do you like honey, eh?” 
Jack nodded his head. 
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‘ Then we will always have a pot 
on our breakfast-table.’ 

Who would fear to risk the re- 
sponsibilities of matrimony with 
such a sweet, generous, frugal, good 
little creature to lessen them? Not 
Jack. His courage never failed 
him for an instant. He had a good 
opinion of his own abilities, and 
an implicit belief that they would 
be appreciated by the public when 
they became known ; and besides, 
he had lived from hand to mouth 
for twelve months or so, and had 
never reason to regret trusting in 
Providence. He went to Soppet, 
and consulted his father upon the 
subject, from a sense of duty rather 
than a desire to be guided. Had 
his father opposed his wishes, I 
think he would have been suffi- 
ciently undutiful to act without re- 
ference to that opposition. The 
old gentleman was grave; thought 
the salary insufficient to support a 
wife suitably ; suggested waiting a 
few years. 

‘ But,’ said Jack, ‘I have already 
offered to marry the young lady.’ 

‘In that case, my boy, you are 
in honour and justice bound to act 
in accordance with her answer.’ 

‘Of course,’ said Jack cheer- 
fully. ‘And she says she will ac- 
cept my offer.’ 

Then arrangements were con- 
cluded with Dr. Squerm, who had 
no objection to his assistunt’s mar- 
rying, so that he married without 
more delay than was absolutely 
necessary. Dr. Squerm wanted an 
assistant immediately, to look after 
the parish patients and attend the 
night patients, and he said, 

‘I should like you, Mr. Heath, 
to get this little affair over before 
you enter on this engagement, say 
in a week, or a fortnight at the out- 
side ; that will give you some days 
for a marriage trip. Otherwise you 
must conduct your courtship by 
means of epistolary communica- 
tions ; since, you observe, the lives 
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of patients—valuable to me—de- 
pend upon your presence here. 
And your attendance at lectures 
and that kind of thing must occupy 
much of your time.’ 

Jack quite agreed that an early 
marriage was advisable, and went 
from Dr. Squerm to the Four Dra- 
gons, and attacked Dolly Vernon 
in a corner of the billiard-room. 

“I want to speak to you upon a 
very serious subject,’ said Jack. 

‘You don’t say so, Mr. Heath. 
You haven’t pisen’d any one at 
the hospital; or cut a leg off the 
wrong man, eh? Dr. Belcher is all 
right ? 

*I—I am about to leave Dr. 
Belcher. I—I have entered into 
a—a kind of partnership with Dr. 
Squerm.’ 

*Dr. Squerm ! 
Partnership, eh ?’ 

‘Well, that is, it is not exactly 
a partnership ; but it will be, most 
probably. At present I—I only 
do all the work.’ 

‘I see; and he collects the fees.’ 

‘I—I shall have the use of the 
house over the surgery, and a hun- 
dred pounds a year.’ 

‘And little enough too.’ 

‘And so, sir, I—I want to marry 
your daughter.’ 

‘My gal? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Belle ?” 

‘Yes,’ 

‘Well, I do believe my wife’s a 
witch. She says to me the other 
day, “Dolly,” says she, “do you 
see anything odd about our Belle ?” 
“No,” says 1; “why?” “I do,” 
says she; “and it’s Mr. John 
Heath, the young doctor - feller 
that’s at the bottom of it all.” 
There, that’s what she said ; and 
right she is again.’ 

‘I hope you have no objection 
to me, sir, as a husband for your 
daughter ?’ 

‘Objection, Jack! NotI. You're 
a rare good feller; and there’s my 


My gracious ! 
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hand ; and if I had it my way, you 
should be married to-morrow, and 
we'd have skittles and beer on the 
strength of it. But I haven’t got 
anything to do with it.’ 

‘You are her father, sir.’ 

‘I know it, my boy ; but,’ added 
Dolly significantly, ‘I am not her 
mother.’ 

‘Then I had better speak to 
Mrs. Vernon ?’ 

‘You can do what pleases your 
fancy, my boy. / would rather not. 
Still I don’t think it will be so bad 
for you if you say you are Dr. 
Squerm’s partner. Look here, you 
might put it in this way; say Dr. 
Squerm is your partner—see? You 
might say, you can’t trust him at 
the surgery, so you’re going to make 
him board and lodge out of the 
house. Say you must live at the 
surgery yourself, to make it handy 
for the best patients. Talk a good 
bit about the surgery, and come a 
little Latin now and then. Don’t 
look as if you was as’in’ a favour: 
talk large. That’s the on’y way to 
get women to treat you as you de- 
serve. I on’y wish I could come 
the bounce. I know you can do 

it if you try, because you’ve had 
the benefit of a good education. 
Upon my word, I don’t think it’s a 
bad case for you after all. Now, 
you understand, don’t you, my 
boy? Bounce her well. Don’t say 
anything about a hundred a year, 
for the Lord’s sake! Tell her you 
want three thousand down with the 
gal. And ifshe do ask what’s your 
income, say you can’t tell, ‘cause of 
the books bein’ badly kept by that 
Squerm ; but as near, or as nearly, 
as you can get at it, it’s about five 
or six hundred a year to your own 
cheek. See?’ 
*I can’t tell a lie; that is, I can’t 
tell a lot of lies like that.’ 
‘Lies!’ exclaimed fat little Dolly, 
with the utmost surprise expressed 
in his widely-opened eyes. ‘Lies! 
they ain’t lies, Jack. Besides, if 
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they are, it don’t matter. “ All’s 
fair in love and war,” as the song 
says.’ 

Jack was silent, and looked sa- 
gaciously at nothing until Vernon 
again spoke : 

‘It’s ‘igh time you put this job 
in ’and for I'll tell you Letty’s dead 
on getting up a match between that 
Mr. Bernard Vaughan and our 
Belle,’ he continued, in a bass key, 
whispering slowly and without 
punctuation in Jack’s ear: ‘ She’s 
asked him down next Sunday that 
ever is and she’s determined they 
shall come together and I never 
knew the thing she determined to 
do which was not done in the 
hend.’ 

It may have been that Jack went 
to Mrs. Vernon with the purpose 
of acting upon Dolly Vernon’s sug- 
gestion, but this alone I know: 
Mrs. Vernon knew the exact posi- 
tion of affairs, when she said, rising 
from her chair, 

‘And now, Mr. Heath, we will 
terminate our present interview. 
Believe me, a woman of business, 
a wife, and a mother, I am acting 
as is wisest and best in this affair. 
It is for your good, for my daugh- 
ter’s good, for the benefit of the 
parents on both sides, that you 
should at once relinquish these 
views with regard to Belle. You 
both are too young for such a con- 
dition ; and it is not right that 
married people should depend up- 
on relatives for support ; that in- 
volves sorrow and degradation. 
The idea of living on one hundred 
pounds a year you yourself will see 

is absurd, when I tell you that Belle’s 
dress alone costs double that 
amount. I will explain everything 
to Belle, and send her to the sea- 
side, where doubtless she will get 
over the pain of parting with such 
an agreeable companion as you 
have, I am sure, been to her these 
past few weeks.’ She extended 
her hand in the calmest kindest 
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manner, and banished the rejected 
assistant. 

Nevertheless, Jack saw Belle 
the next day in the church at Nor- 
wood; saw her pale face as she 
passed from the door to the 
brougham ; saw Bernard Vaughan 
walk carelessly—yes, carelessly— 
into the sacred place which held 
all that was most dear to Jack. In 
the afternoon this haggard young 
man, by jumping a ditch and 
squeezing his eye against a chink 
in the newly-tarred palings, saw 
through the shrubs white muslin 
moving on the lawn. He for one 
moment caught an unimpeded view 
of poor Belle. She turned her white 
face towards the palings, as though 
she knew her lover was beyond. 
She moved away, and by her side 
was the tall bent figure of that ugly 
brute Bernard Vaughan, his hands 
behind him, his eyes upon the 
grass. They were walking towards 
the fir-plantation. Jack slid into the 
ditch, scrambled out, and ran down 
the lane, keeping on the grass to 
avoid noise. There was a keyhole 
in the back gate of that planta- 
tion. 

Ah, ¢hey were walking along 
those paths he had trodden with 
her! How often had he watched 
for her coming down the very path 
where now she walked, and with 
what far different feelings had he 
watched her approach! Oh, how 
little had he appreciated the happi- 
ness which now was for him no 
more! His heart was lead-heavy 
with the weight of sweet and bitter 
recollections and reflections throb- 
bing into it. He could not be jea- 
lous, for was there not sorrow and 
deep sadness in the sweet face be- 
fore him? Yet why did she walk 
there, letting another take the place 
of him who was banished from her? 
Was it that she wished to revisit 
a happy spot, or had she some 
vague knowledge that Jack was 
watching — waiting? The latter 
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supposition, I think, a likely one ; 
for being close to the gate, and a 
little behind Bernard Vaughan, she 
snatched a young rosebud from her 
bosom, and stepping hastily aside, 
dropped it over the gate. 

‘My love!’ murmured a voice 
beyond the gate. 

Bernard, catching the sound, turn- 
ed, and was puzzled to account for 
the glow on Belle’s face, which 
hitherto had been so pale. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Jack removed his worldly pos- 
sessions from Westminster to St. 
Mary Axe within the fortnight, and 
without a wife. 

Dr. Squerm was only less anxious 
than Jack that his assistant should 
be married, and at the last moment 
waxed generous. He said, 

‘If you can settle your marriage 
in another four or five days, I will 
give you that time. You look rather 
dull to-day, but I noticed on a pre- 
vious occasion an expression of 
joyousness which, combined with 
your youth, might outweigh profes- 
sional ability in the minds of elderly 
patients who require sympathy 
with their fancied ailment. Now 
marriage, with its cares, anxieties, 
and discomforts, removes joyous- 
ness, and imparts a gloom and de- 
jection, a miserable expression to 
the face, which alone would induce 
a patient with little or nothing the 
matter with him to apprehend that 
his case called for a long and 
thorough course of medicine.’ ‘ Be- 
sides which,’ added Dr. Squerm 
later in the day to a friend, ‘ young 
assistants when they are married, 
and are living up to their income, 
understand the position they hold 
with regard to their employer, are 
more grateful for their salaries, and 
less independent altogether than 
unmarried men.’ 

Jack expressed himself grateful, 
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and explained that the wedding was 
postponed, and promised to con- 
duct his amour by letter. But be- 
fore entering upon his engage- 
ment he made one desperate at- 
tempt to see Belle again. He 
hung about the Cedars all day, and 
learnt from a servant of the house 
that Miss Belle and also her aunt 
Rebecca from Clapham were at 
home. Jack tore a leaf out of his 
note-book, and wrote a few impas- 
sioned words upon it, screwed it 
up, and presented it with half a 
crown to the servant. 

‘I may depend upon you giving 
this quite privately to Miss Ver- 
non ?’ he asked. 

’Lisbeth said, ‘Oh, yes, sir, to 
be shor!’ and pocketed the half a 
crown. She showed the paper to 
all her friends ; but as Miss Belle 
had been sharp with the servant 
since that talk with mamma, 
’Lisbeth was not going to risk her 
place a-carryin’ love-letters unbe- 
knownst to the misses—not she. 
So Jack waited and watched, and 
hoped and despaired, and his Belle 
sat sulking with aunt Rebecca. 
Nobody took any notice of Jack 
walking up and down the lane, tip- 
toeing to look over the fence, or 
applying his eye to the keyhole, 
except themilkman—ofwhom Jack 
purchased sustenance—and a po- 
liceman. Jack was not the kind of 
man policemen are in the habit of 
questioning or moving on, so this 
particular constable merely kept his 
eye on him. 

The brougham left the Cedars 
and returned to it with Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon, and then Jack de- 
spaired of another interview under 
the pines. But he had resolved 
somehow to see her, and doggedly 
he paced the road and waited. It 
was half-past ten and dark as pitch 
when he cleared the gate at the 
bottom of the plantation; it was 
five-and-twenty minutes to eleven 
whena policeman got over the same 
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gate. There was light in several of 
the lower rooms, so Jack sat down 
under a cedar, from which point he 
commanded a certain window in 
an upper room. Half an hour 
elapsed, and light gleamed in the 
upper rooms, but the lower rooms 
remained lit twenty minutes longer, 
and then allwas dark. Jack began 
to shiver, albeit the night was close, 
and, apprehensive, looked this way 
and that. Not a leafwasastir. He 
rose to his feet and hesitated ; he 
moved forward, then stopped, won- 
dering whether he had given the 
inmates of the house sufficient time 
to fall asleep. He groped about 
the ground, and picked up half a 
dozen projectiles, and neared the 
house. The light was sufficient to 
show him the window he wanted. 
His heart beat quickly as he threw 
up a piece of turf nut-size. It hit, 
almost inaudibly. He flung up a 
piece of turf egg-size. That hit, 
making a distinct ‘ flump’ against 
the window-sash and falling noisily 
into the verandah beneath. Was it 
lightning, in imagination, as his eyes 
blinked hearing that noise, or a 
bull’s-eye—that flash that came sud- 
denly in Jack’s eye? He looked 
around and could see nothing, hear 
nothing. No one stirred above. 

Crack ! sounded a small pebble 
against the glass. Jack crouched. 

If that would not wake Belle, the 
next should wake the whole house- 
hold. He fingered a stone of de- 
cent proportions ; but the last shot 
had told; light appeared in the 
room, and the next minute the 
blind lifted at a corner. 

‘Good heavens !’ thought Jack, 
as he caught sight of the contour 
of a long bald head ; ‘it’s not all 
false! Where’s her hair? By 
Jove, it must be aunt Rebecca !’ 

Krack, kr-r-r-r-t-r-ack! broke 
out a rattle, and turning Jack came 
face to face with a bull’s-eye. Up 
high in the air flew the bull’s-eye, 
and away pelted Jack, over lawn 
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and path, and through beds of 
flowers, his course only marked by 
the crackling of twigs, the smash- 
ing of propagating-glasses, and the 
incessant crackle of the rattle as 
the policeman gave chase. Overa 
paling and down into a ditch went 
Jack, and there he lay until his 
senses returned to him, when, hear- 
ing the rattle far away to his right, 
he quietly walked off to the left. 

The rattle is a wise provision for 
the personal safety of the police- 
man. Whilst he jogs along, making 
his hideous noise, he is tolerably 
sure of avoiding violence and per- 
sonal conflict with the man who is 
running away from him. The only 
thing the active policeman in pur- 
suit of Jack feared running upon 
was a tree, and this danger he great- 
ly obviated by proceeding with 
cautious care. But he did his best, 
and in proof showed his shattered 
bull’s-eye, and vowed he was black 
and blue in certain unseen portions 
of his body. Undaunted by as- 
sault, he boldly made the environ- 
ment of the Cedars his favourite 
beat; not, of course, because of 
the handsome reward he received 
from Mrs. Vernon, but to guard 
the place against further attacks— 
members of the police force enter- 
taining the firmest conviction that 
depredators are a kind of foolish 
creatures who return to be caught 
in the trap from which they have 
escaped. 


In his new position Jack worked 
harder than ever he had worked 
before. He read late into the night, 
early in the morning, while com- 
pounding medicines, while eating 
and drinking and walking, and at 
every oddopportunity. Heattended 
patientsand lectures, and was perpe- 
tually making notes. Dr. Squerm 
was well pleased; he considered 
it a proof of his assistant’s sound 
sense that he refrained from love- 
making, or rubbish of that kind, 
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for which there is such ample time 
after marriage. And yet for all 
his study, and all his application 
to work, Jack found space a hun- 
dred times in the course of a day 
to think of Belle; and when at 
night he closed his eyes she oc- 
cupied his wandering thoughts en- 
tirely. Letters he wrote her too— 
beautiful letters, long letters, lots 
of them; this I know fora fact, for 
madame opened her gimcrack case 
only the other day and gave mea 
momentary glimpse of a packet 
larger than a seed-cake, tied up 
with blue ribbon. And in reply to 
his burning protestations, vows, 
supplications, he received little 
pink, scented notes, modest, yet 
encouraging, and always sweet. 
These he read through several 
times a day. How ever he man- 
aged to get through so much work 
and so much love in the time must 
mystify all except those who have 
in like manner been under the in- 
fluence of love. 

Dolly Vernon, like ‘three single 
gentlemen rolled into one,’ played 
the parts of Cupid, messenger dove, 
and general postman to the young 
lovers, and fostered their affections. 
He became so intensely sly and 
secret that any one might have sus- 
pected him of duplicity. Letty said 
nothing about it, and prudently re- 
frained from asking questions. It 
was affection for Belle that led her 
to stop what she believed a mere 
flirtation with Mr. Heath ; and the 
same affection made her knowingly 
ignorant of the continuation of the 
affair when she found the girl en- 
tertained something more than a 
mere liking for the young student. 
‘It will do them no harm to wait,’ 
she thought; ‘and clandestine 
meetings for servants to gossip 
over must cease ;’ so she wrote for 
aunt Rebecca. Aunt Rebecca 
slept in Belle’s room, and after the 
fusilade against her window, Mrs. 
Vernon said to herself, ‘I cannot 
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have this young fellow disturbing 
everybody, breaking the windows, 
and scaring the household in the 
middle of the night ; so she gave 
the policeman five shillings, fore- 
knowing the result. She sighed 
when she observed Belle’s listless- 
ness at breakfast-time, and detect- 
ed the light deneath her bedroom- 
door at night; and noticing the 
quick eagerness with which the girl 
accepted Dolly’s invitation to take 
a ‘turn round the garden’ after 
dinner, she seated herself com- 
posedly with a book and let them 
stroll alone. 

‘He works dreadful hard,’ said 
Dolly in a whisper, walking beside 
Belle amongst the firs, his arm 
tucked under hers—she is taller 
than he—‘ dreadful hard ; but, bless 
your heart, it isn’t work that worries 
him, it isn’t fear that you won’t be 
true to him. He don’t go about 
fretting and whining. Not he! 
No work’s too hard that brings him 
nearer to you. He knows he’s a 
good feller as well as you do, and 
he knows that you’re a good gal. 
If fifty Bernard Vaughans was down 
here he'd say to himself, “ Hi'm as 
good as they are, and my Belle’s 
better than all of us; and ifI keep 
to my word, why should she break 
hers ?”’ 

Belle pressed Dolly's arm against 
her side. 

‘I know what worries our poor 
Jack. What? Why it’s his posi- 
tion and old Squerm that worries 
him! I told you I went to see the 
precious rooms over the surgery 
that Squerm’s given him, yes ; well, 
our Jack, he looks round at the 
dirty walls and the bare boards, and 
his two chairs with the bottoms 
out, and his table, and he says, “ It 
won't do to bring my Belle home 
to such a ’ovel as this;” and then 
he looks round at old Squerm as 
’ealthy as a roebuck, and he says, 
“When ‘ll you die, you ’ardened 
old cuss? Precious little hope 
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there'd be of my getting a practice 
if I waited till you were shelved.” 
Why, these old doctors live ever so 
long, just because they know what 
to avoid. I only wish he'd go mad 
for five minutes in that surgery, and 
get tasting the bottles all round. 
Why, Jack showed me bottles full 
of laudanum, and arsenic, and 
opedildoc, and all manner of dread- 
ful poisons. That shows what sort 
of a man Squerm is. What does 
he want of poisons? Providence, 
which intended everything for the 
use of man, my dear, sent doctors 
to cure us, not to pisen us with 
chloryform and things! But don’t 
you fear, Belle. That Jack will be 
a regular swell physician, not one 
of those ’orrid parish doctors. I 
shouldn’t wonder if they knight 
him, or make him a sheriff, or some- 
thing.’ 

‘ Are his rooms very wretched ?” 
asked Belle. 

*’Orrid.’ 

‘Oh, how I should like to make 
them comfortable and pretty for 
him!’ said Belle, clasping her fa- 
ther’s arm fervently between her 
little hands as she thought of being 
of use and a comfort to him she 
loved. | 

‘ As for prettiness, Belle, he says 
if you were to step into that room 
your presence would cast a some- 
thing—I don’t exactly know what 
he called it—about the place, and 
gild the paintless walls.’ 

‘Oh, isn’t Jack a poet !’ 

‘I hope not,’ said Mr. Vernon, 
who had a mean opinion of poets, 
play-actors, and picture-painters. 

‘ And what did you say, papa ?’ 

‘Well, dear, I said, says I, “I 
don’t know much about the gilding 
the walls ; I should think it would 
come expensive. But,” I says, “ if 
you could get some one in here 
who would cast a pail o’ water 
round the place, and shove a de- 
cent flock-paper on the walls, it’d 
be to some purpose,” I says.’ 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


AT this time Mrs. Carey’s mind 
was greatly occupied with mater- 
nal solicitude for the ‘new’ baby ; 
nevertheless she found opportunity 
for needlessly distressing herself 
with the affairs of other people. 
It was a matter of small importance 
that her husband should buy a gig 
and a nag; and yet she expressed 
much concern about the matter. 

‘We are living up to our income, 
Harry,’ said she. ‘And we ought 
to be putting money by for our 
children instead of spending it up- 
on dog-carts which no one can sit 
in, and horses which no one can 
drive.’ 

This observation had reference 
to an accident which occurred the 
previous evening, the particulars of 
which, briefly, are these: In tak- 
ing a trial trip with his new pur- 
chase, Henry Carey ran foul of a 
hearse, and shot off the back seat 
and into the road Mrs. Carey’s 
monthly nurse, her bandbox, and 
her newspaper parcels, all of which 
he had kindly undertaken to carry 
to Camden Town, whither the 
monthly nurse had peremptorily and 
suddenly been called. 

‘The trap may be unsuitable for 
carrying fat old women, and I shall 
be careful never again to do a kind- 
ness for your nurses, Mary, since 
this is how you requiteme. As 
for the horse, he is a splendid 
animal.’ 

‘He tried to bite Mauria this 
morning.’ 

‘I wish he had succeeded. It 
is only natural that an intelligent 
animal should dislike that girl. If 
I were a horse, I would kick her— 
very often.’ 

‘And if you fell into the hands 
of any one who really understood 
the management of horses, he 
would take pains to cure you of 
your viciousness. Under these 
circumstances I can almost wish 
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with you, my dear, that you could 
be a horse for a short time.’ 

‘Well, my love, since it affords 
you the pleasure of being spiteful, 
I am sure I shall not regret buying 
the horse.’ 

‘I hope your consideration for 
my pleasure will not lead you to 
further outlay.’ 

‘I must say, Mary, that for our 
mutual happiness it would be well 
if our tastes were less at variance.’ 

‘I wish they were, with all my 
heart, Henry. I know of nothing 
that would give me greater plea- 
sure than to find your taste altered 
in a manner so much to your ad- 
vantage.’ 

‘You made just such a fuss as 
this when I started the Birch.’ 

‘I did not like the paper. I 
can’t think that you admired the 
work of your own genius greatly ; 
for you appeared almost as well 
pleased as I was when Bernard 
Vaughan took it out of your 
hands and made it a respectable 
paper.’ 

‘You objected to the cocks and 
hens.’ 

*Not unreasonably. They are 
too old to cook, and they are too 
lazy to lay. When you lock them 
up you forget to feed them; and 
when you let them out they scratch 
up the garden.’ 

*If I consulted your tastes, Mrs. 
Carey, I should keep nothing but 
babies, I suppose—thereare enough 
of them about.’ 

That closed the argument. 

Mary’s acerbity was due not en- 
tirely to her husband’s horse and 
cart. Mrs. Vernon’s behaviour to- 
wards dear brother Jack wounded 
her, and she was irritated by Mag- 
gie’s persistent reticence. Yet as 
Mrs. Vernon acted wisely, and 
Maggie was perfectly justified in 
withholding her private affairs from 
discussion, Mrs. Carey could not 
upbraid them. But her anger ac- 
cumulated like water in a reservoir; 
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and Carey, being the first to rupture 
the vessel, suffered from her dis- 
pleasure in unequal proportion to 
the occasion he had given, and 
upon him was discharged the 
greater part of the torrent of her 
ire. Mrs. Vernon and Maggie 
came in for side-splashes only. In 
somewhat formal terms Mary de- 
clined to take tea at the Cedars, 
and she ‘hinted’ in a manner that 
Maggie could not fail to perceive. 
It amused Maggie at first to foil 
these little thrusts ; but when she 
perceived that her secrecy was a 
trouble to Mary, she attempted to 
give her relief without betraying 
herself. 

Carey was in Paternoster Row, 
‘making-up’ the JVail-Trade Re- 
view. At Wood Green the children 
were in bed; and in the dining- 
room Mary was stitching and Mag- 
gie was drawing. It was the even- 
Ing previous to her visiting Bernard 
at his rooms in Lambeth. 

*I wonder why dear Bob has not 
been to see us lately,’ said Mrs. 
Carey. 

Maggie did not respond. 

‘It is strange to me that he 
should cease visiting us so sud- 
denly and entirely.’ 

‘Yes, it must seem very strange 
to you,’ said Maggie. 

‘Does it not appear so to you ?” 
asked Mary quickly. 

‘Young men are—young men.’ 

‘Yes; but my brothers are not 
fickle and insincere in their attach- 
ments ; they are steadfast and true.’ 

*I am sure of it.’ 

‘Then why should he discontinue 
his visits ?” 

Maggie cut her pencil in silence, 
and Mary said, 

‘It is the more odd because I— 
we fancied that he was fond of you, 
Maggie dear.’ 

Maggie blushed, and bent down 
to examine her drawing closely. 

* How silent you are to-night 

‘Iam when I work. There, I 
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have done enough for to-night. 
Now give me a pinafore, and a 
needle and thread, and we will 
have a good chat. Oh, have you 
seen any of the new hats, bent like 
a cavalier’s ?” 

Mrs. Carey consented to talk of 
hats for five minutes, and then re- 
turned to Bob. 

‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I thought Bob 
was fond of you, Maggie.’ 

‘I think he is.’ Maggie, making 
this admission, kept her eyes upon 
the pinafore, and worked quickly. 

Mary laid a hand upon her 
shoulder, and said, 

‘Does he love you ?” 

‘I think he does.’ 

‘ Has he told you that he does?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then he does love you, and he 
will love no one else, and he will 
be a good husband. Oh, Maggie, 
why did not you tell me all this 
before? Why should you have any 
reservation from me? Am I not 
his sister, and don’t I love you as 
much, almost as much as he does?’ 

Maggie laid down her work, and, 
looking into Mary’s eyes, was si- 
lent; but troubled thought was 
expressed in her face. 

‘ This dear friend,’ thought she, 
‘saved my life, and, without seeking 
to know whether I am good or bad, 
took me into her heart and made 
me her companion. She is trying 
even now to unite me with her 
brother. From her I should con- 
ceal nothing. But my secret is also 
Bernard’s; and how can I tell 
without betraying him to whom 
also I owe my life, and a position 
amongst decent people? Shall I, 
who owe him so much, tell, for my 
own selfish ends, of Prescott, and 
this disgrace that touches the name 
of Vaughan? No; until Bernard 
says “‘Speak” I may not speak.’ 

Mary said, 

‘I read in your face that you 
wish to confide in me. Tell me. 
You can trust me, Maggie dear?’ 
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‘There is much I would like to 
tell you, nothing that I would con- 
ceal from you, were I free to speak. 
Long ago I told you that I must 
withhold certain facts from your 
knowledge.’ 

‘Facts connected with your life 
before I knew you? I want to 
know nothing of them, dear. It 
is of the present only I want to 
know.’ 

Mrs. Carey thought the difficulty 
was obviated, and her face shone ; 
but its brightness was not reflected 
in Maggie's countenance. Maggie 
shook her head gravely, and said, 

‘ The past is so close to the pre- 
sent. I will tell you all that I may.’ 

‘ Then you will tell me all I want 
to know. Tell me, Maggie dear, 
do you love my brother?’ 

* Ves’ 

‘ Better than any other man?” 

* Not better than Bernard.’ 

*I don’t mean that kind of love. 
Of course your brother must be 
dearer to you than any man in the 
world until you have a husband. 
I mean, is there any one whom you 
would prefer to take for your hus- 
band ?” 

Maggie knitted her fingers and 
bit her lips, finding it not easy to 
invent crooked answers to these 
straight questions, and impossible 
to give a direct reply without bring- 
ing out the very fact she felt bound 
to conceal. She had undertaken 
to answer to the best of her ability; 
and at the very commencement a 
question was put which she dared 
not answer. Had Mary appeared 
less anxious in her desire for know- 
ledge in this particular, Maggie 
would have thrown herself upon 
her friend’s generosity, and begged 
her to desist from questioning. 

‘Should I prefer another man to 
your brother for my husband ?’ she 
repeated. 

‘Is it very difficult to answer ?’ 

‘It is difficult to answer without 
saying less than you ought to know 
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or more than I should tell. Tell 
me, did the martyr who chose to 
die at the stake prefer death to 
life ?” 

‘Ves.’ 

‘Then I shall prefer another man 
to your brother for my husband.’ 

*O Maggie! And will you marry 
that other man ?’ 

‘If he will have me.’ 

Mary remained silent for a time, 
looking in fixed astonishment at 
Maggie, who had taken up her 
work, and was composedly sewing. 
Presently she said, 

‘It is right and good that we 
should act upon principle rather 
than upon inclination; but it is 
necessary, before we do so, that 
we should be certain that our prin- 
ciple is a wise and true one. Men, 
good, but unwise, have shut them- 
selves in cells and secluded them- 
selves from humanity, who, had 
they rightly judged their duty, 
would have lived useful lives a- 
mongst theirfellowcreatures. Have 
you thoroughly considered what 
you are about to do? Are you 
sure that it is right to marry against 
your inclination—for that is what I 
conclude you intend doing? Think 
not of yourself only, dear. It is 
selfish sometimes to be heroic. You 
sacrifice yourself; but think—you 
may bring misery not only to my 
poor brother, but to him you de- 
sire to biess. Can he be happy, 
knowing at what price he has ob- 
tained you?’ She paused. 

Maggie slowly shook herhead, still 
pensively bending over her work. 

Mary continued, 

‘You are young, and unused to 
trials of conscience. You may be 
subject to error—all are. I do not 
ask you to take counsel of me, for 
I am no wiser than other women ; 
but oh, for the sake of our poor 
Bob, take counsel of some wise and 
good creature upon this subject. 
Your brother is wise and good. Go 
to him ; tell him of your love [ Mag- 
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gie’s fingers rested]; ask his advice, 
and act upon it.’ 

*I will,’ said Maggie. 

‘Oh, God bless you, darling!’ 
cried Mrs. Carey, throwing her 
work upon the floor, and taking 
Maggie into her matronly little 
bosom. And there Maggie rested, 
clinging to her friend whilst she, 
good soul, spake of a higher assist- 
ance, and of a trust in One whose 
control is all-wise, in sacred tender 
words of comfort and hope, which 
shall find no place here amongst 
vulgar things and a mixed com- 
pany. 

Bernard Vaughan, like most men 
of his intellectual standard, had no 
‘faith.’ When Maggie went to him 
for instruction in the articles of re- 
ligion, he said, 

‘Believe, Maggie, whatever your 
consciousness recognises to be true. 
It is what ail ofus do; and accord- 
ing to our capacity for seeing into 
the truth of things, we rank as 
High Church, or Low Church, or 
Pantheists, or Atheists. No teach- 
ing of mine will make you worship 
a golden calf, if Nature has gifted 
you with intelligence to recognise 
a higher Deity. Dogmas cannot be 
relied upon. Perhaps none is right, 
since it premises that all others are 
wrong. This only we may rely 
upon as a means of deserving fu- 
ture felicity—Truth. To be true 
to ourselves, to be true to our 
neighbours, that can, must, does 
do us good here and hereafter.’ 

Maggie heard and believed. But 
women are naturally religious ; they 
cannot help it. Religion is as na- 
tural to them as superstition. You 
may reason till not another word is 
left to say upon the subject, and 
fancy you have convinced a woman 
that superstition is idle and wrong ; 
and the next moment she will care- 
fully separate a couple of knives 
which have by accident been 
crossed. And so for all her edu- 
cation Maggie lay on Mary’s bosom, 
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and got comfort and hope by listen- 
ing to doctrinal religion. 

The morning after her visit to 
Bernard, Maggie rose early. The 
clouds of the night before were 
gone, and the morning sun shone 
clear and bright. She sat by the 
opened window and mused. Mrs. 
Carey, witha shawl about her shoul- 
ders, pattered into the room with- 
out attracting attention. Maggie’s 
soft chestnut hair caught the golden 
beams of sunlight. A smile played 
about her delicate mouth and in 
two little lines under her eyes. Mrs. 
Carey’s anxiety left her, and as she 
clapped her hands she said, 

‘I don’t know which looks the 
brighter and happier—you or the 
morning, Maggie.’ 

Maggie rose, bright colour 
mounting in her cheeks; and she 
kissed Mary, and the two sat to- 
gether on the bed’s edge. There 
they smiled and sat for some mo- 
ments silent, each hesitating to 
broach the subject which filled the 
minds of both. At length Maggie, 
slipping her arm about Mary’s neck, 
whispered, 

‘IT have altered my mind. There 
is no one in the world now whom 
I would like for my husband in 
preference to your brother.’ 

‘This is Bernard’s advice ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘There! I “0/7 you so. 
$0 wise.’ 

‘And so good,’ said Maggie 
softly. 

Mrs. Carey went back to her 
room regretting that she was not 
strong enough, that baby was not 
old enough, to allow of her rushing 
to Fulham and bidding that poor 
dear brother of hers despair and 
pine no longer. Regret gave way 
to invention, and before Maggie 
was dressed, Mrs. Carey pattered 
into her room again. 

‘ Maggie dear, is it far from the 
pottery to St. Mary Axe?’ 

‘I don’t know, but I will find 
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out. 
there?’ 

‘If it isn’t very much out of your 
way. To-day is dear Jack’s birth- 
day, and I should like to send him 
a cake to comfort him.’ 

Mrs. Carey was quite grave. 
She never knew when she was 
funny. 

‘Oh, I will take it with pleasure. 
I will take an earlier train.’ 

‘Thank you, dear, very, very 
much.’ 

Mrs. Carey turned with a puzzled 
expression on her face; and sud- 
denly stopping, said, 

‘I suppose you couldn’t take 
him the cake at dinner-time, could 
you?” 

* Yes, that I can.’ 

‘Oh, you are a good soul, 
Maggie.’ 

And Mrs. Carey returned cheer- 
fully to her bed, and bade her 
husband send Mauria up-stairs. 
That faithful domestic presently 
went to the post-office, with a shil- 
ling and a telegram under her 
apron. 

At half-past one Maggie stood 
before Dr. Squerm’s surgery in St. 
Mary Axe; and in answer to the 
gong struck by the door in open- 
ing, who should rush out from the 
room in the rear of the shop to 
wait upon this new patient but Bob 
Heath ! 

Jack shut the door of the con- 
sulting-room upon his brother and 
Maggie ; and betaking himself to a 
pestle and mortar, pounded away 
with a rueful face. 

‘My time for that sort of thing 
is all over,’ thought he. ‘ AZy dear 
little gal will never, never make 
this beastly hole a paradise to me.’ 

He rubbed the rhubarb off his 
knife, dug a lump out of his cake 
(in the drawer with the corks), 
and gulped it down with his rising 
emotions. 

Meanwhile in the consulting- 
room— 


Do you wish me to go 
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But here let me pause. I have 
come to the most critical passage 
in the arrangement of this history. 
The hero is about to go down on 
his knees and offer his hand and 
heart (he will say nothing about 
his head, because happily that is 
of tertiary importance in affairs of 
this kind), and the heroine is to 
blush and simper, and give her 
hand to be covered with burning 
kisses. The thumbed portions of 
Mudie’s novels will show that this 
is a scene of the greatest interest 
to readers. Then what must hap- 
pen if I order this matter in a con- 
sulting-room! The novel-reader, 
already disgusted with the vulgar 
level of middle-class people and 
everyday occurrences to which I 
have brought them, will cry, 
‘What! the love-scene in a nasty 
smelly consulting-room! Away 
with the book; and bring me a 
novel with lords and ladies lan- 
guishing in Venetian palaces.’ The 
critic, whose dreadful lot it is to 
read more novels in a year than 
there are days, aggravated into 
misanthropy, and desirous of put- 
ting at least one of his tormentors 
away, will seize this occasion to 
damn me am my book, and be 
playful over it: ‘ The dainty bower 
in which the precious hero and 
heroine of this remarkable book 
settle their matrimonial arrange- 
ments,’ the critic will say, ‘is the 
consulting-room of a surgery in 
St. Mary Axe. Dr. Squerm’s di- 
ploma, a map of North Wales, a 
list of parochial officers, and a fly- 
blown almanac bedeck the walls; 
whilst around the interesting pair 
are distributed stethoscopes, test- 
tubes, and cases filled with the 
delicate engines of surgical art. 
The heroine is seated in a strong 
mahogany chair, which is painfully 
suggestive of dental operations ; 
and her lover thus addresses her,’ 
&c. 

No; rather than encounter such 
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dangers, I will leave the details of 
that interview unwritten. Bob did 
not go on his knees; he did not 
kiss Maggie’s hand—for she wore 
gloves, and her lips were smiling 
and soft and sweet; and Maggie 
did not simper; and she did not 
blush more than was to be ex- 
pected under the circumstances ; 
but she said in a firm low voice, 
looking straight into Bob’s eyes, 

‘I will be your wife.’ 

There was nothing like a simper 
in her voice. She meant what she 
said. 

Reason, with the rest of our 
faculties, grows by use. Maggie 
was a working girl, and not a volup- 
tuous toy; and for all her soft 
prettiness and sweet warmth, she 
could think seriously even of love, 
and she weighed carefully the good 
and ill that was to come of marriage. 
It was not, to her, the crowning 
act of certain foolish, sexual, irra- 
tional passages. She said, ‘I will 
be your wife,’ with a full know- 
ledge of the liabilities her act en- 
tailed upon her, and she spoke 
with sincerity—which might not 
have been the case had she been 
under the influence of a southern 
sun, a shower of gold, an evening 
at Exeter Hall, or of other intoxi- 
cating circumstances. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE one thing which Maggie 
did not consider in determining 
whether or not she was to be 
Robert Heath’s wife was whether 
or not he was in a position to marry 
her. The brilliant future Bob 
planned for himself in the early 
days at Fulham was displayed by 
his loving sister in full, if not with 
amplification, before Maggie, and 
Bob was invested with abilities and 
endowments of which only in his 
most secret vainest moments he 
conceived himself the possessor. 
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And yet Maggie did not consider 
herself unworthy of the paragon. 
Leda was not blinded by the efful- 
gence of Jove, because he appeared 
to her in the likeness of a swan; 
and Maggie was not dazzled by 
the godlike glory bestowed by his 
sister upon Bob, but saw that young 
man in his more gooselike sim- 
plicity. He was honest and brave 
and good, and —he loved her. 
Maggie wanted no more. Whether 
he would be prime minister, she, 
knowing little about prime minis- 
ters, did not particularly care. If 
he desired to become premier, she 
would heart and soul like him to 
attain to that estate, and she would 
be disappointed if he failed. As 
to his present state she was equally 
indifferent. She loved Bob, and 
that included a perfect confidence 
in him. He could do nothing, in 
her opinion, which should not be 
for her good. For example, she 
had no conception of his marrying 
her whilst he yet remained in debt. 
Misfortunes might follow their mar- 
riage, but those remote clouds had 
no terror for her. There was duty 
as well as pleasure in the course 
she was about to take; and she 
would not delay her journey until 
sunshine alone prevailed. She did 
not look forward to matrimony as 
to a heavenly state wherein she 
was to do nothing beyond walking 
on golden clouds and blowing the 
trumpet of idleness, but as a con- 
dition under which she and her 
husband were to unite in working 
for their mutual support and the 
possible education of children. 

But Bob’s difficulty was compli- 
cated by Maggie’s disposition in 
his favour; and by the time he 
reached Fulham he had walked 
down his exaltation, and saw mat- 
ters in their actual state. 

At that moment his liabilities 
amounted to some nineteen or 
twenty hundred pounds. The re- 
sponsibility of his bet with Pen- 
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scratcher rested on his own shoul- 
ders. If once more uncle James 
cleared him of debt, Bob would be 
still further under a moral obliga- 
tion to act in accordance with his 
wishes. Those wishes he had fre- 
quently explained, and they were 
inimical to Bob’s present desire to 
marry and earn a livelihood by 
plodding industry. 

Two courses were open to him. 
He could explain his situation to 
James Heath, and throw himself 
upon his generosity ; or he might, 
when Penscratcher was paid, repu- 
diate his moral obligations, marry 
Maggie, and repay his uncle—if 
he could. 

It mayreadily be imagined which 
course Bob chose. 

He found James Heath in the 
library, reading the Quarterly. The 
old gentleman looked up, smiled, 
laid the review aside, and, with all 
his accustomed composure and 
pleasantness of manner, said, as he 
held Bob’s hand, 

‘Come to have a chat, my boy? 
Your hand is too hot—pulse too 
full. I fear you are needlessly 
exciting yourself about the little 
unpleasantness which now, happily, 
is past, and will soon, I hope, be 
forgotten. How has your race been 
decided, do you know? Skurry 
or Dash?” 

‘I have not yet heard,’ said Bob, 
and slowly took a seat. He rested 
his arms upon his knees and bent 
forward, his eyes fixed upon the 
floor, as he strove to find suitable 
words for his subject. Uncle 
James the while put a few papers 
in the waste-basket, and slipped a 
telegram into his pocket. ‘You 
have been so good to me, sir,’ 
Bob said, ‘in getting me out of my 
college difficulties and in trying to 
give me a good station in life, that 
my present intentions must seem 
to arise from a want of gratitude, 
and I find it difficult to tell you all 
that is in my mind.’ 
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‘ There is nothing, my dear Bob, 
concerning your welfare which I 
shall not be glad to hear. Do not 
hesitate. I am old, but not very 
unreasonable, and I love you well 
enough to be unselfish. Speak 
out. Tell me, is there a lady in 
the case ?” 

‘ There is.’ 

‘I thought so. Cards, horses, 
and women; three difficulties most 
young men of your bright full- 
blooded kind cannot avoid. What 
sort of a lady, Bob? Beautiful of 
course, but how is she connected?’ 

_ ‘ Very well connected, I believe, 
sir.’ 

* Married ?” 

‘A widow! No.’ 

‘Surely she is not a respectable 
girl, my boy.’ 

‘Indeed she is. You must un- 
derstand, sir, that she is a lady.’ 

‘That’s bad, my boy—father, 
brothers, that sort of thing.’ 

Bob was crimson, and said 
stoutly, 

‘You thoroughly misunderstand 
me. I have asked this young lady 
to be my wife.’ 

Uncle James laughed long and 
loud, and then said, 

‘Why, this is the worst scrape 
of all. You won’t get off this time 
for a thousand pounds. How on 
earth do you propose getting ‘out 
of this difficulty ? 

‘ By marrying the lady.’ 

‘Oh, she has money ?” 

‘ Not that I know of, sir.’ 

‘May I ask the name of the 
young lady?’ 

‘Miss Vaughan.’ 

* Maggie Vaughan ?” 

Bob gulped ‘Yes, yes—that is 
her name.’ 

‘Do you know anything of her 
history ?” 

‘I know enough of her character 
to justify what I have said of 
her.’ 

Bob was getting hot; he resented 
the free careless tone his uncle 
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adopted in speaking of beautiful 
Maggie. 

‘My boy, do not be offended at 
what I have said. I will say no 
more if you are unable to listen 
calmly and reasonably,’ said James 
Heath quietly. 

*1 do not wish to show temper. 
I can listen calmly to anything but 
that which conveys a suggestion of 
discredit to people I esteem.’ 

‘Forgive me, Bob. I am used 
to looking at things in a material 
way, and you must remember I am 
past the time of life when all women 
are angels. There—I say no 
more. And now let us talk about 
Bismark.’ 

He leaned back in his chair and 
twiddled his thumbs. But though 
Bob would not ask what those 
rumours were, he could not relieve 
his mind of them, and he could 
not talk about Bismark. After a 
few moments’ silence he said, 

‘I must ask you to listen to my 
personal affairs, uncle, for I am 
under the necessity of appealing 
again to your generosity.’ 

‘Don’t let me think you appeal 
unwillingly. You are my boy; tell 
me your trouble freely.’ 

He pressed Bob’s hand, and the 
young man said, 

‘Uncle, I want to work ; I want 
to earn money. Not by the favour 
of fortune and the influence of 
friends, but by my own unaided 
perseverance in using such ordi- 
nary talents as I have in common 
with thousands of other young 
fellows.’ 

‘Yes, my boy—yes, yes, yes; 
quite right. Something like this 
you hinted to me before, at a time 
when it appeared to me that your 
talents were vof of an ordinary kind, 
but much above it. It is quite na- 
tural and right that you should be 
impatient of idle delay; you feel 
that you should be doing something 
useful.’ 


‘ That is it, sir. I do feel that I 
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should like to say—if it is only of 
a business-letter recently written— 
“ That’s my doing.”’ 

‘You have made up your mind 
to give up swell society and club 
life and cards and—’ 

‘ Thoroughly, sir. 
play again.’ 

Uncle James leaned back in 
his chair, and closed his eyes in 
thought ; then presently he said, 

‘ Ah, my boy, you youngsters are 
as wise as those who have grown 
white with experience. I should 
have seen all this long ago. It is 
right that you should work ; your 
genius—and you have genius, Ro- 
bert—will assert itself in whatever 
capacity you work. You may stick 
your Burns to a plough, and restrict 
him to a few pence a week, and yet 
his voice shall be heard wherever 
the English tongue is understood.’ 

Bob was lost in surprise at this 
unexpected turn in his affairs and 
the disposition of his uncle. He 
grasped the old gentleman’s hand, 
and said fervently, 

‘Your generosity surpasses my 
expectation entirely. I have not 
done sufficient justice to your kind- 
ness, for I never imagined you 
would release me so freely from 
my obligations.’ 

‘Obligations! said James Heath, 
rather suddenly. ‘Do you mean 
the money I paid Philips?” 

‘Oh, no, sir; that I will repay. 
Every farthing I can spare shall go 
to discharge that debt—’ 

‘For instance, if that horse you 
backed—what was its name?’ 

* Dash,’ 

‘ Well, if Dash should win?” 

‘Then Penscratcher’s thousand 
pounds shall be yours at once ; but 
if I lose, I shall not forget that my 
debt to you is twice that sum.’ 

‘This is precisely what I ex- 
pected from you, Bob. No doing 
things by halves, my boy, can suc- 
ceed in life. To be thoroughly in- 
dependent, it is necessary that your 
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debts should, to the last farthing, 
be paid to those who are the most 
unwilling to take your money. By 
the way, there is a letter for you 
on the table somewhere. Here 
it is; the writing is like Pen- 
scratcher’s.’ 

Bob opened the letter. It con- 
tained a cheque for one thousand 
pounds, folded in a sheet of paper, 
on which was written, 

‘With Trevelyan Penscratcher’s 
compliments. Skurry lost.’ 

Bob started to his feet as if freed 
from an actual weight. He handed 
the cheque to his uncle in silence, 
tumultuous thought overpowering 
his faculty ofspeaking. Despondent 
under the difficulties which sur- 
rounded him, he had hardly anti- 
cipated what his condition would 
be should he win his bet with Pen- 
scratcher, and he was now unable 
at once to grasp the simple fact that 
he was freed from his difficulties. 

‘Am I to take this?’ asked uncle 
James. 

‘ Certainly ; it is yours.’ 

‘ Not legally, my boy. You are 
paying a high price for the satis- 
faction of a conscientious scruple. 
I will not say that you are paying 
too high a price, for you are pur- 
chasing ease for your conscience, 
without which the wealth of the 
Rothschilds would be valueless to 
you. There is nothing better for 
aman than to have an easy con- 
science, except,’ said uncle James, 
slipping the cheque into his pocket 
and smiling, ‘except it be to have 
no conscience at all. And now, 
Bob, our contract is at an end, 
We have made an experiment and 
failed; nevertheless Fortune has 
favoured us, and we come out of 
our failure with advantage. You 
have cleared yourself of a debt, 
and acquired some knowledge of 
men and manners; I have made 
some four or five thousand pounds 
out of this last speculation— 
cards.’ 

VOL. XIX. 
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‘ Speculation ?” 

‘Speculation, my boy. My last 
failure with the Transmarine Rail- 
way Company put me in a position 
to risk a few thousands in this un- 
dertaking. The risk was not great, 
for there is less difficulty in obtain- 
ing credit amongst tradesmen for 
large amounts than for trifling sums, 
and not one quarter of the elegant 
appointments you see about you 
are yet paid for. I felt assured 
beforehand of the successful result 
which would attend my system of 
play. All men, who are not fools, 
play upon a system—’ 

‘But was yours honest?’ cried Bob, 
thumping his fist on the table. 

‘ Everything is honest which can- 
not be proved dishonest; and I 
have done nothing which can be 
brought against me in any court of 
justice. No one can prevent my 
leaving England, as I purpose do- 
ing by this night’s mail from Dover. 
This reminds me that I have yet 
to call upon my banker, and time 
flies.’ 

‘You will pay your creditors be- 
fore leaving ? 

‘No. Ihave arranged that my 
property—or their property, if you 
like to call it theirs—shall be pro- 
perly warehoused ; for it might suit 
me to return to England ; conti- 
nental life might prove wearisome. 
I think it was Cowper who said, 

‘* Variety's the very spice of life 
That gives it all its flavour,” 
And if I do return I may want 
expensive furniture. I have made 
arrangements that my creditors 
shall be paid.’ 

‘When ? 

‘ After my death, and before any 
legacies—if there are any—are paid 
out to my brother and nephews.’ 

Bob, at no time remarkable for 
rhetorical display, felt himself un- 
equal to giving utterance to the 
denunciation his uncle deserved. 
Rage and scorn and loathing dis- 
torted his handsome face, and his 
11 
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white lips quivered as he stood 
glaring atJames Heath. He looked 
as though he desired to fling the 
old man upon the ground; and 
the older man detecting that look, 
with a still unmoved expression of 
countenance, took up the poker to 
mend the fire, saying, in a careless 
way, ‘The day is quite chilly, 
isn’t it, Bob ? 

3ob turned about with a stamp 
of his foot, and went up to his 
bedroom. There he hunted up 
the suit of clothes in which he had 
entered the house, and changed for 
them the clothes he wore. He was 
doubtful about his collars, and he 
put none on. He would have no- 
thing which was bought with his 
uncle’s tainted money. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Tue Hon. Percy Plumstead was 
laying. good colour on good canvas 
badly when to him entered Bob, 
collarless, and pale as a shade. 

Plumstead shook hands warmly. 
He was concerned about his visi- 
tor’s state, and pressed him to 
drink. Said he, ‘Why, Bob, you 
look as though you were going out 
of your senses !’ 

* No wonder,’ said Bob, and nar- 
rated all that had happened. Con- 
cluding, he said: ‘If he is not 
brought to justice, he will be out of 
the country to-night. How shall 
he be stopped? What is to be 
done ?” 

‘ Nothing,’ said Plumstead, with 
alaugh. ‘Old fox! Do you think 
he would have broken cover if he 
was not sure of his legs? Those 
who have lost to him at play 
would not touch him if they could ; 
and his creditors, I believe, could 
not touch him if they would. He 
is safe. Let him go, if he will, and 
thank the Lord you are free of 
him. If the widow and the father- 
less can forgive him for swindling 
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them under the title of a public 
company, we who have no wives 
and generous governors may well 
afford to be merciful to him, a jolly 
sinner. Better to be that man’s 
dupe than his antagonist. Witness 
that gallant warrior, Colonel Com- 
postella—Prescott—whatever is his 
name.’ 

‘What of him ?” 

‘ He is in mortal fear of his life. 
Don’t you know the cause? You 
took a letter to him from your 
uncle.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Did you read it ?” 

‘No. The latter part he read to 
me.’ 

‘I have it here somewhere. Pen- 
scratcher, hunting for proofs of 
your uncle’s transactions, bought it 
of Compostella for a sovereign, and 
gave it to me for nothing. Here 
it is.’ 

Plumstead perched himself on 
his stool, and played with his pal- 
ette and brushes whilst Bob read. 
The letter was in the well-known 
hand of his uncle, and read thus: 


‘Colonel Compostella, Sir,— 
You may remember some time 
since coming to me, when you were 
suffering from the effect of a beat- 
ing you had the previous night re- 
ceived from Mr. Bernard Vaughan. 
You will also remember telling me 
that he promised to thrash you 
within an ace of your life should 
you mention the fact of your con- 
nection with his sister. In addition 
to this, you may recollect giving 
me the particulars of that connec- 
tion. 

‘Now remembering these cir- 
cumstances, you will perceive how 
necessary it is that a mutual reti- 
cence should be observed. 

‘I send you twenty pounds. If 
it is effectual in restoring the good 
feeling which hitherto has existed 
between us, I shall have pleasure 
in offering you a cheque for the 








same amount at the end of the 
month. James HEAtH.’ 


As Bob dropped the letter and 
looked up, Plumstead said, 

‘This morning Compostella re- 
ceived this note. Read it.’ 


Bob again read, in the same 
hand, 


‘Colonel Compostella, Sir,— 
Not forgetful of my obligations to 
you, I beg to suggest to you the 
advisability of taking care of your- 
self. I have this morning commu- 
nicated to Mr. Bernard Vaughan 
the particulars with which you fa- 
voured me a few months since. 

‘JAMES HEATH.’ 


‘What on earth does this mean ? 
Do you know these particulars, 
Plumstead ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘You will tell me. I—I—I am 
very much interested in Miss 
Vaughan.’ 

Plumstead gravely laid aside his 
sheaf of brushes, and putting his 
hands on his kness, said, 

‘I should not have shown you 
those letters, Bob, if I had not in- 
tended to tell you all I know about 
them. You have shown yourself to 
be simple as a girl—more simple 
than ten out of a dozen girls. You 
don’t know the world a little bit. A 
man has only to tell you he is 
good, and you believe him; and I 
daresay you fancy that no woman 
can be bad.’ 

‘What do you mean ? said Bob 
nervously. 

‘If you will be calm, I will tell 
you. Drink this; you shall not 
get a word out of me till you do. 

That's right. Now tell me, Bob, 
what do you know of Maggie 
Vaughan’s history ?” 

This was the third time that 
question had been put to him since 
the morning. Jack, whilst Bob 
was waiting for Maggie, had asked 
him first, and then Bob’s quick re- 
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tort had closed further discussion. 
With equal warmth he had replied 
to the same query made by James 
Heath. But since then his faith 
and trust had been severely shaken, 
and with eagerness, and yet with 
repugnance, he asked, after a 
struggle with himself, ' 

‘What do you know of her his- 
tory? I know very little.’ 

‘Do you know—' asked Plum- 
stead, and paused, 

‘For God's sake, go on!’ cried 
Bob. 

‘Do you know if she is a mo- 
ther ?” 

Bob bit his quivering lips to 
check himself from crying out, and 
his eyes, fixed, almost vacant in 
their expression, showed Plumstead 
that the matter would bear no fur- 
ther delay. 

‘She bore a child that died in 
its birth. Long before that event 
the father forsook her. The father 
was—Compostella !’ 

‘Liar!’ shouted Bob, catching 
Plumstead by the throat, as if the 
fabrication were his. 

Plumstead disengaged himself 
readily ; for Bob’s hold relaxed in 
a moment, and he said. 

‘ Forgive me, old boy! It isa 
light matter to you to repeat these 
lies, which madden me to hear. 
This is a lie, a lie, a lie! Of 
course it is. You don’t believe it. 
You will tell me now how you 
proved this man a liar, won't you ?” 
Bob implored. 

‘You know whether the man 
has lied or not upon another matter, 
Bob.’ 

* My Maggie a wanton! Oh, no, 
no, no!’ 

‘ Prescott—for that was Com- 
postella’s name at the time—de- 
clares in extenuation that he mar- 
ried Magyie.’ 

‘Ah, yes,’ cries poor Bob; ‘I 
told you so. She is married. She 
is good and pure. May God bless 
her !’ 
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* But, Bob, you must give her up.’ 

‘Why?’ exclaimed Bob, suddenly 
recollecting events which had oc- 
curred. ‘This very morning she 
promised to be my wife.’ 

‘Then she was not married to 
Prescott, or she is worse than he 
has described her.’ 

‘Oh, it isall alie! Every word 
a lie! A slandering lie! Every 
word, every word !’ 

‘If we can prove Prescott a liar 
on one count, we may disbelieve 
him on all.’ 

‘Yes, yes, you dear old chap! 
How can we prove him a liar?” 

‘ By running round this moment 
to Somerset House. Can you stand 
it >—are you strong enough ?” 

‘I shall go out of my mind if I 
don’t know. If 1 can’t walk, you 
can carry me, you big strong fel- 
low you! Ha, ha, ha!’ 

Bob laughed till the tears stream- 
ed down his cheeks. 


What Cupid said. 


Going along the Strand, passers- 
by thought him drunk. 

He walked up and down the 
search-room, whistling tunelessly, 
his hands in his pockets, whilst 
Plumstead went through the re- 
gister, considering within himself 
whether, if he came to the name, 
it would not be wise to pass it 
over. 

At that moment his eye caught 
the name of Prescott, and his 
finger stood still in travelling down 
the page. He would have passed 
by, but that Bob, catching the 
signs in a moment, flew to him, 
thrust him aside, and spreading 
his hands overthe pages, read : ‘ Wil- 
liam Prescott, Maggie Vaughan! he 
shouted at the top of his voice. 
‘ Maggie Vaughan a mother and a 
bigamist! A splendid joke !’ 

Then he spun round on his heel, 
and losing his balance, he fell flat 
and dead upon the pavement. 


[To be continued, ] 





WHAT CUPID SAID. 


THE Love God came to me and said, 
‘ The Fates decree that thou must die ; 
And ere the sun his course hath sped, 
All lifeless must thy body lie; 
But this one boon the gods will give’ 


(Softly the Love God whispereth), 
‘To choose, since thou no more may’st live, 
The place and fashion of thy death.’ 


Then answer made I in this wise : 
‘Death would be robbed of all alarms, 
If one glance of my darling’s eyes 
Could slay me, folded in her arms.’ 
And then the Love God made reply, 
‘Fair is the answer thou dost give ; 
Be mine that death if gods might die, 
Thy punishment shall be—to live.’ 
GORDON CAMPBELL. 





MY FATAL ERROR. 


By Mrs, ALEXANDER FRASER, 


Ir was a golden dream—a dream 
such as most women have dreamt 
once in their lives. To some of 
them oblivion comes ; to others the 
dream, vanished, leaves both the 
present and the future a blank. 

I remember, as clearly as though 
it were but yesterday, that sombre 
autumnal evening when I met 
Max Considine first. Weary of 
ray corner by the sitting-room fire 
—weary of watching uncle Consi- 
dine’s grave rugged face as he sat, 
with an open ledger on his knee, 
running his long bony fingers 
slowly down the column of figures, 
and only acknowledging my pre- 
sence by a frown if I ventured to 
stir—weary of seeing Miss Con- 
sidine, sister and housekeeper to 
the surly old autocrat, nod over 
her knitting—and, most of all, 
weary of myself—I slipped out 
of the house, and, wrapped in a 
worn shawl, set out for a brisk 
walk. Full many years have inter- 
vened, yet still I seem to feel the 
sharp raw air laden with moisture 
that rushed over me as I closed 
the hall-door noiselessly, and stood 
on the stone steps that led down 
to the lawn. The sky was over- 
cast by lowering masses of gray 
clouds scudding along before some 
wind-storm of the upper air, and 
showing not a single rift in their 
sullen gloom. The brown earth 
was strewed with fluttering leaves, 
while the gaunt bare branches of 
the tall elms appeared to be point- 
ing with spectral fingers to the 
sky. It was assuredly not tempt- 
ing weather, yet I longed to lose 
in physical exertion the sense of 


mental stagnation which had crept 
over me, and which, strive as I 
would, it seemed impossible to 
shake off. 

I can recall at this moment the 
peculiar pungent odour of the dead 
leaves I trod under foot; and if I 
should live to a century I believe 
that this fragrance of autumn would 
always bring back into strange vivid- 
ness that gray afternoon rapidly 
closing into twilight, the sobbing 
Miserere which the bare trees 
seemed to be sighing over their 
fallen glory, and the shabby little 
figure in an old shawl, executing 
a movement very like a military 
‘double-quick’ step towards the 
gate. 

Fortunately that gate was not 
very distant, and I reached it be- 
fore long. There I paused, and, 
leaning my hot weary head against 
the bars, looked as wistfully through 
them into the darkness beyond as 
if I had been the poet’s Peri, and 
the common beaten road, flat, bare, 
and uninteresting, a Paradise. 

As I peered long and earnestly 
at nothing, I remember that a fran- 
tic desire came over me to lift the 
latch, and go out then and there to 
the delicious freedom that seemed 
beyond. What if I was but a slip 
of a girl, ignorant of life—a friend- 
less homeless waif that uncle 
Considine had taken pity on, and 
fed and clothed out of pure cha- 
rity! Surely the world was wide, 
and compassion and goodness lived 
therein ; and somewhere within its 
limits I might find the loving hearts 
and peaceful homes of which I had 
dreamed! God knows my life has 
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not been a bright one since that 
time ; but something like the pity 
one feels for a stranger comes over 
me as I think of the desolate weary 
child who stood at the gate of Con- 
sidine House that evening, burning 
with a fierce fever of unrest, and 
pondering, in the vague wild fashion 
of early years, whether she should 
not make one desperate effort to 
break through the dull life that 
was narrow and sordid beyond ex- 
pression. I had not quite decided 
the question in the affirmative 
when I heard the sound of a horse’s 
hoofs coming at a sharp trot along 
the hard road. I did not even 
turn my head in the direction from 
which the sound came. Some be- 
nighted farmer going home, no 
doubt; or else some one of the 
young gentlemen who occasionally 
rode past—sons of the large land- 
holders in the neighbourhood. 
They were nothing to me. I knew 
none of them. Friend or asso- 
ciate, admirer or lover, I had not 
in the world. Shielded, therefore, 
by the gathering gloom, I kept my 
position, only starting suddenly 
from my reverie when the horse- 
man stopped. 

Stopped at Considine House! 
I could with difficulty believe my 
eyes as I glanced round and found 
a horse’s nose within a few feet of 
me, while his rider stooped to feel 
for the latch. Through the falling 
dusk neither horse nor rider had 
perceived the human figure leaning 
against the gate, and both were 
startled when I abruptly raised my 
face. The horse reared back- 
wards ; his rider gave the reins a 
sharp jerk, and a slight struggle 
ensued, the rider enunciating some- 
thing forcibly which I did not hear 
distinctly. Then he raised his 
voice and addressed me, whom he 
evidently mistook for some loiter- 
ing menial: ‘Open the gate, if 
you please! You have frightened 
my horse so that he is afraid to go 
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near it.” I meekly obeyed, open- 
ing the gate, and shielding myself 
behind it. As I pulled it back, 
the horseman rode sharply in, and 
taking his hat off slightly as he 
passed me. I was amused by his 
mistake, and did not think it worth 
while to undeceive him as to my 
social status. Then he stopped 
suddenly, and retraced the few 
paces he had taken. 

‘Might I inquire if this is Con- 
sidine House ? 

‘Yes,’ I answered curtly, and I 
faced the stranger. Surely very 
much of a stranger if he could ask 
that question in the very heart of 
Middleshire and at the very portals 
of Considine itself. It was dusk, 
but I could see with tolerable dis- 
tinctness what he was like. A 
man of some thirty-five years, with 
an easy well-built figure, a browned 
face, a pair of keen dark eyes, a 
wonderfully firm chin, and a heavy 
moustache. As I gave a search- 
ing look to take in all this, the 
stranger smiled a little, apparently 
at the coolness and frankness of 
my scrutiny. 

‘Do you live there?’ he asked, 
pointing to the old red house, that 
showed up bare and grim at the 
end of an avenue of leafless trees. 

‘Yes,’ I answered again briefly. 

‘Can you tell me if Mr. Consi- 
dine is within ?” 

‘He was at home an hour ago.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

And he turned and rode off. 

I followed slowly, not at all 
desirous of going into the house, 
since zow there was nothing for 
me but the dreariness of my own 
room. Once or twice a year some 
business visitor arrived, and on 
such occasions I was always sum- 
marily dismissed the sitting-room. 
Of course the same result was in 
prospect now. 

My surprise was great, there- 
fore, when I opened the door an 
hour later and stepped into the 
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hall, cold and tired, to hear uncle 
Considine’s voice call to me. 

‘Is that you, Jeanetta?’ he 
cried. ‘If so, come here.’ 

I obeyed, and with my old shawl 
wrapped round me entered the sit- 
ting-room, wherea stir to the usually 
dull fire caused an unusual bright- 
ness, and where the stranger sat 
facing my uncle. I paused just 
within the door, feeling slightly awk- 
ward and abashed. 

‘ Donot look so frightened, child; 
eo is going to eat you,’ said my 
uncle’s harsh voice. ‘ She hasgrown 
up fast, like an ill weed,’ he went on, 
addressing hiscompanion. ‘ What 
do you think of her, Max ?’ 

The man he addressed did not 
reply, but coming over to me held 
out his hand, with a pleasant genial 
sinile that was like a gleam of 
sunshine in that dreary room. 

*I am afraid I was not too cour- 
teous just now. I did not know 
that we were such near relations. 
My name is Max Considine.’ 

Even the few words were replete 
with so much kindness that my 
awkward shyness fled at once, and 
I too smiled as I put my hand into 
his clasp. 

‘I never heard of you before ; 
but if your name is Considine, I 
suppose we may be related.’ 

‘I have not cared to instruct her 
in the annals of the family,’ my 
uncle remarked, with a sneer. ‘She 
would not have heard much good. 
You are the best of the lot, Max, 
or I shouldn’t have asked you to 
come here.’ 

‘I have been absent from Eng- 
land too long to know much about 
the family,’ Max Considine said 
gravely. 

‘ Thank Providence for it then,’ 
the old man said sharply; ‘take 
my word for that. Jeanetta, did 
you hear me order you to sit down 
there?” and he pointed impa- 
tiently to the seat I had vacated 
earlier. I obeyed, subsiding into 
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my familiar corner, and curiously 
eying the two faces before me. 
What different faces they were, as 
the firelight flickered freely over 
them, bringing out clearly the 
prominent traits of both! At 
this moment I seem to see again 
the strange feverish eagerness that 
lit up the sharpened haggard fea- 
tures of my uncle, and the grave, 
quiet, bronzed face of his nephew, 
with its keen, bright, dark eyes. 
They were silent for a minute or 
so, then uncle Considine spoke, 
‘I said a while ago, Max, that 
I would wait until Jeanetta came 
in before I let you know what I 
had in view when I sent for you. 
I heard that you were slaving out 
in India without bettering yourself 
overmuch ; and as I always liked 
your father (in fact, he was the 
only relative I could bear), I wanted 
to have a look at you. You are 
like him,’ he went on, in his dry 
measured way, ‘only you have a 
firmer jaw. 
thing, Max. 


Firmness is a great 
You will find it out 
when you are as old as I am.’ 

‘I know it now,’ was the curt 
reply. 

‘If you are firm you will not let 
a woman make a fool of you, as 


your father did. You will not 
marry her for a pretty face, without 
finding out if her heart is pure or 
black as Gehenna. But to busi- 
ness. Have you made any money 
yet ?” 

‘Not much.’ 

‘Enough to keep you in Eng- 
land ?’ 

‘No. I have leave of absence 
for only nine months before I 
rejoin my regiment again.” 

‘Out in India ?” 

‘In India.’ 

For a minute another dead si- 
lence. The clock ticked loud, the 
fire burnt obtrusively. Uncle Con- 
sidine stared at the leaping flame, 
and I looked at the man who had 
come from India and was going 
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back again, until his eyes turned 
on me, and mine sought the floor. 
Then I contented myself with ex- 
amining the drugget, and feeling 
very hot and uncomfortable until 
the voice that (God forgive me !) I 
disliked most intensely broke on 
the silence again. 

‘I am an old man, Max, and 
not a strong one, and I have been 
thinking who is to have this place 
when I am dead. You are the 
only one I can leave it to; but 
there’s an obstacle.’ 

‘What obstacle?’ asked Max 
Considine, with a sudden flush in 
his cheek and a sudden light spring- 
ing to his eyes. Liberty and for- 
tune were evidently pleasanter to 
him than India for an indefinite 
number of years. 

‘That girl,’ answered my uncle, 
pointing a long thin finger straight 
at me. 

I was so much confounded at 
this I could only gaze as if trans- 
fixed at the finger, and wonder 
what he meant by this assertion. 

‘ She expects to be my heiress,’ 
pursued the old man, in a sarcastic 
voice. 

‘Indeed I don’t! I cried indig- 
nantly. ‘I never thought of being 
your heiress. I mean to be a 
governess ; I told aunt Considine 
so yesterday.’ 

‘Indeed! he said, with a sar- 
donic laugh. ‘And might I inquire 
what you are capable of teaching ?’ 

The blood flamed into my cheek, 
and I hung down my head in bitter 
humiliation. I had never been at 
school, and all I knew aunt Consi- 
dine had taught me. The scheme 
of being a governess was in truth 
absurd, but still it was hard to be 
taunted with my ignorance before 
this stranger. 

It was his voice, calm and kind, 
that fell soothingly on my ruffled 
feelings. 

‘ Jeanetta is the daughter of your 
sister?’ he asked. 
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‘Yes; and so you perceive she 
has no right to this property, which 
I have always determined to will 
to a Considine, and my fortune 
along with it; but she Aas to be 
provided for to a certain extent ; 
and as she is well-looking enough 
as far as women go, I thought you 
might not object to marrying her, 
Max. That would settle all trouble. 
I hope you have not been silly 
enough to burden yourself with a 
wife yet.’ 

‘I have been too poor a man, to 
allow myself such a luxury,’ an- 
swered the other. And my quick 
ears could detect a tone of amuse- 
ment in his accents. That tone 
was the overflowing drop in my 
cup of shame and confusion. Child 
though I was, I bitterly resented 
the indignity with which I was 
being disposed of; and tears of 
rage coursed one another rapidly 
down my face as I rose suddenly 
to my feet. 

‘I am going up-stairs, uncle 
Considine,’ I said, with trembling 
accents. ‘I cannot stay here any 
longer. It is true that you have 
fed and clothed me,’ I cried pas- 
sionately ; ‘but you have not 
bought me. You have no right to 
offer me with your fortune, and 
you might have spared me such 
insult as this.’ 

‘Is the girl crazy?’ demanded 
my uncle angrily. ‘ What on earth 
does she mean? Sit down in- 
stantly, Jeanetta.’ 

But I was deaf to the voice of 
command. I rushed to the door; 
but as I reached it, Max Consi- 
dine stood by my side. 

‘Come back, Jeanetta,’ he said, 
as though speaking to a child. 
‘Your uncle did not mean to in- 
sult you. He is plain-spoken, that 
is all. Of course his idea is absurd, 
and I have a better one to pro- 
pose. Come back, or I shall 
order my horse and leave this to- 
night.’ 
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I went back quietly to my seat, 
and sat down in silence. 

‘I have some time to spare, sir,’ 
he said; ‘and I propose that, in- 
stead of talking of estates and 
heirships, we pass it in learning 
something of each other. You do 
not know if you will like me on a 
further acquaintance ; and as for 
this little girl here, she may learn 
to tolerate me as a cousin. All 
question of marriage we must waive 
at once. I would never marry un- 
less I loved the woman honestly 
for herself.’ 

‘The more fool you ! commented 
my uncle, with his usual candour. 
‘There is, however, sense in your 
proposition that we should try and 
learn something of each other, only 
I dislike delay ; and I had a fancy 
to draw up my will to-morrow be- 
fore I go on a journey of some five 
or six days. I hope you and 
Jeanetta will have made up your 
minds by the time I come back, to 
take each other for better, for 
worse. It is all nonsense men and 
women talking of choosing one 
another for love. The only sen- 
sible plan is to choose the one 
who can make you the most com- 
fortable. Ifyou both agree to what 
I propose, Ill see you properly 
married, and I will draw up a will 
leaving everything to you, Max. I 
don’t believe in women owning in- 
dependent property. Married or 
unmarried, there’s not one of them 
fit to be trusted with money.’ 

It was some time after uncle 
Considine’s departure (the six days’ 
absence of which he had spoken 
had gone long ago) that the golden 
weather and the soft dreamy air 
tempted Max andmeout for a walk. 
I could recall, if I wished, almost 
every word and glance that passed 
between us on that pleasant autumn 
morning. Max drew from me all 
my history, of which there was not 
very much to tell ; and I believe it 
was his genuine pity for my lonely 
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joyless youth that first drew my 
heart towards him. Nobody had 
taken the trouble to pity me be- 
fore. Besides, when he said, ‘ Poor 
child !’ there sounded as much ten- 
derness as commiseration in his 
voice ; and it would have been a 
strange woman or child who would 
not have liked Max to speak ten- 
derly to them. 

It was in truth a pleasant day. 
Once in our lives Paradise opens 
for all of us out of the dull earth, 
and days golden with the light of 
romance shine upon us with a 
radiance like unto no other radi- 
ance of time. Does it boot to 
count the cost of the bitter deso- 
lation that often foilows? Eve 
would scarcely have surrendered 
one memory of Eden for all the 
joys of earth; and she must have 
dreamed full many a time of it, and 
waked to weep such tears of un- 
availing regret as have watered this 
sad planet of ours most plenteously 
ever since. 

It was in the midst of a colour- 
less life that some such days came 
tome. No matter how miserable 
I am now, I can thank God for 
those days yet. 

To say that I lived an enchanted 
life during my uncle’s absence 
would be to say very little indeed. 
But let it be remembered, in justi- 
fication of my folly, that I had 
never before had so much as a dog 
to love. A// the love that was 
mine to give swept into one great 
channel, and poured itself, for good 
or ill, at one man’s feet. Looking 
back now I do not regret it. It 
was something—nay I am still mad 
enough to think it was everything— 
to have lived in the light of his 
smile for some long bright days, 
and heard him say in accents, be- 
fore he even said in words, that he 
loved me. 

We were sitting on a sunny hill- 
side, with a glorious sweep of 
country, clad in variegated robes 
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and draped with the haze ofautumn, 
spreading before us. 

‘ How pretty it is ’ I murmured 
half audibly. 

‘ Very pretty ;’ and something in 
the tone made me look towards 
him. Then I saw that Max was 
looking, not at the scenery, but at 
—me. With the inborn coquetry 
of my sex, I raised my eyes to him, 
and said softly, 

‘Am I pretty? I should wish 
to be, for you would like me better.’ 

‘God forbid that I should ever 
like you better,’ he answered 
quickly ; ‘for I fear, Jeanetta—I 
fear that I like you too much 
already. Do not look at me in 
that startled fashion, child ; I mean 
every word I say. I love you bet- 
ter than I ever thought to love 
any one again on earth; but if you 
came to my heart this minute, I 
should be wretched through fear 
of losing you. I loved another 


woman once, and she deceived me 
and forsook me: you might do the 


same.’ 

I have already said that I was 
but an ignorant child. His words 
cut me like a knife; and forgetful 
of propriety, as I now understand 
the term, I extended my hands to 
him, backed by a pair of wistful 
sorrowful eyes. 

‘Max,’ I whispered, ‘7 could 
never deceive or forsake you.’ 

His only answer was to take me 
into his arms. I think for a mo- 
ment he could not speak, my simple 
emotion touched him so much. 
Then came words of fond folly and 
tender sweetness that are buried 
long ago, and no season since has 
brought such an hour into my life 
again. 

The sun was setting when we 
took our way homewards ; and to 
the right, lit up with the glow of 
the western sky, stood a vine- 
covered cottage, tiny but pictu- 
resque. 

‘That is where old Margaret 
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lives,’ I said to Max. ‘Did you 
ever see her? She used to be 
uncle Considine’s wife’s maid, and 
they say that she is the only per- 
son uncle Considine is afraid of.’ 

‘Uncle Considine separated 
from his wife, did he not ?’ 

‘Yes, and she went away and 
has never been heard of. I wonder 
what has become of her, Max ?” 

‘Dead, of course, he replied 
carelessly. ‘Considine House and 
its accompanying wealth has long 
been a source of speculation in the 
family; and of course it would not 
be so if his wife or even his daugh- 
ter were alive.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ I said. ‘It 
would be terrible if she was alive,’ 
I went on abruptly. ‘You would 
have to go back to India, Max.’ 

‘ That would depend,’ he replied 
smilingly ; ‘if the will was made, 
this place would be mine, let who 
would appear.’ 

‘What a different place we will 
make of it!’ I cried gaily. ‘O 
Max, our house shall bloom like 
a garden, shall it not?” 

At this moment a small curly- 
haired boy approached me from 
behind a plantation of trees : 

‘ Grandmother wants to see you, 
Miss Jeanetta.’ 

‘I cannot come now,’ I answered 
impatiently. 

‘ She says it is very particular.’ 

Vexed at losing my walk back 
with Max, I bade him good-bye 
sadly, and going up to old Mar- 
garet’s door, knocked loudly. 

‘Is that you, Miss Jeanetta ?’ she 
asked from the lattice. 

‘Of course it is,’ I told her im- 
patiently ; whereupon she came 
out, cautiously peering to the right 
and to the left, and allowing me to 
enter, carefully fastened the bolt 
again. 

‘What makes you shut up your 
cottage so closely on such a lovely 
evening, Margaret? It is quite 
warm.’ 











‘There are some that are sof 
warm, even if it zs a lovely even- 
ing, Miss Jeanetta,’ she remarked 
mysteriously and solemnly; and 
taking me by the hand she drew 
me into her room, and pointed 
with a trembling finger to her 
bed. 

‘There is some one who will 
never be warm again. Go and 
look at her, mis:.’ 

I went up and saw a woman’s 
face, so awful in its ghastliness, that 
my inexperienced eyes could tell 
that Death had claimed her for his 
own. A mass of long very fair 
hair bestrewed the pillow, and the 
figure was still, and breathing as if 
life was even now ebbing fast 
away. 

‘Who is she?’ I asked of old 
Margaret, who stood beside me 
with streaming eyes. 

‘She is Mr. Considine’s own 
daughter.’ 

I started as if I had been shot. 
For a moment I could not speak ; 
then I murmured almost inaudibly, 

‘I thought she was dead.’ 

‘7 knew that she wasn’t dead,’ 
Margaret replied grimly ; ‘ and the 
old master knew it too; but he is 
a hard and cruel man, and so 
terribly revengeful. God forgive 
him, miss. I nursed my poor 
child in these arms, and she has 
come back to die in them now! 

‘ What are you going to do with 
her?’ I asked at last in a hushed 
voice. 

‘Ido not know. If master was 
at home I could go straight to him ; 
but as he is away, I thought you 
who were going to be heiress here, 
could order your own cousin to 
be taken at once to die in the house 
where she was born.’ 

‘But I am not the heiress,’ I 
answered bitterly, ‘and I can give 
no orders.’ 

‘Then Mr. Considine’s daughter 
must take her last breath in this 
mean cottage.’ 
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‘I do not know. It isa terrible 
responsibility. I will go and ask 
Max,’ I cried ; ‘I will fetch him.’ 

As I reached the door, old Mar- 
garet gave a deep sob. She was 
bending over the bed. 

‘O Miss Jeanetta, you need not 
go! My child is dead !’ 


When I left the cottage, the 
dusk which reigned over the earth 
when I entered had given place to 
absolute night, brightened only by 
that tender fairy-like lustre which 
we call starlight. The air came 
with a cool freshness to my hot 
flushed cheeks as I walked slowly 
along. I felt strange and bewil- 
dered ; the scene I had come from 
had been so sudden, that it might 
have crippled for a while a stronger 
brain than mine. The ghastly face 
of the dead woman seemed to go 
with me along the path. I could 
not banish it, nor get the sleeping 
rosy face of a boy with curls like 
rings of gold adorning his head,and 
to whom old Margarethad pointed, 
saying, 

‘It is for Aés sake she came hack 
home.’ 

For Ais sake !—that Considine 
House should be his, and Max sent 
back to India. That was the 
thought, the bitter haunting thought 
that came to me like a flash—the 
first instinctive thought of my 
jealous heart. It had come to me 
like an emissary of Satan, even in 
the instant I bent over the dead. 
I was wild and untutored in most 
points of moral, social, or religious 
training, and like a savage, | was 
ready to defend, at all costs and all 
hazards, the interest of the sole 
creature I had found to love. 

As I walked, I was conscious of 
a fierce desire to keep all intruders 
at bay, to defend Max from them. 
I paused and leant over a stile, 
with a soft rustling music in the 
trees above, the lights in the house 
in front, the great starry sky over 
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head, to ponder on what I should 
do. 

There was old Margaret ; there 
were the dead mother and theliving 
boy ; while uncle Considine might 
reach home at any hour. In the 
face of these overwhelming odds, 
what hope was there that I, a mere 
insignificant atom in creation, could 
outwit them all and secure to Max 
his rights! It made no difference 
to me that the woman and the boy 
were direct descendants, while 
Max was only a kinsman. I 
thought only of him. I am afraid 
I should have thought only of him 
if the whole Decalogue had been 
arrayed on the other side. 

While I stood deliberating, a 
tread rang out near. It was Max. 
I had settled no course of action, 
and I knew that he must be kept 
in ignorance, for I felt instinctively 
that all the chivalry of his nature 
would rise up for the helpless heir. 

* Max !’ I said, in alow trembling 
voice. 

‘Jeanetta! Come; uncle Con- 
sidine is very ill, and he wishes to 
see you.’ 

‘Uncle Considine ! When did he 
come?’ I cried. 

It was a good thing it was dark, 
and Max could not see my face. 

‘He was in the house when I 
reached it. I found him fallen on 
the floor with a paralytic stroke.’ 

‘Will he die?’ I whispered. 

‘Yes.’ 

I said not a word, but walked 
on towards the house. I remem- 
ber everything connected with that 
night—the stars brightly glowing 
overhead, the soft sighing of the 
distant elms, the rustling of the 
déad leaves under our feet. Even 
the very spot where Max took my 
hand and drew it over his arm. 

‘I have shocked you with my 
news. You are trembling all over, 
my poor little love,’ he remarked 
tenderly. 

If he had known, if he had 
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guessed, why I was trembling like 
an aspen! Robbery was in my 
heart. Yet it was not surely rob- 
bery just to hold my tongue, to 
say nothing, to let the old man die 
in ignorance! I clung to Max, 
quivering all over. 

‘ Max, do you know why uncle 
Considine wants me? 

‘Cannot you guess, my darling ?” 
he answered gravely, yet softly. 

When we entered the house, 
there were two men whom I recog- 
nised as the lawyer and the doctor. 
I lagged heavily back, almost re- 
fusing to go into the room where 
the sick man lay ; but Max almost 
carried me into it, and placed me 
in a chair. 

‘Jeanetta is here, sir. Shall I 
speak to her?’ he asked, bending 
over a white face, the second 
ghastly face that I had looked on 
in the space of an hour. 

Uncle Considine could not 
speak, but he made a gesture of 
assent. 

‘Your uncle wishes to know if 
you are ready to marry me, 
Jeanetta, and to trust your inter- 
ests to me?” 

‘Yes. Quite ready,’ I managed 
to get out. 

The dying man’s lips tried to 
form a word; at last it came—it 
was, 

‘ Now ? 

Max caught the drift at once. 

‘He wants to know if you are 
ready to marry me zow ?” 

But I seemed to choke. I tore 
my hand from his and turned away. 
I was not shyly shrinking from 
tender passionate eyes that even 
in the presence of death sought my 
own, nor was I timidly evading the 
close clasping hand of my love. It 
was a sudden, a horrible sense of 
deceit that struck me—the memory 
of the woman and the boy in old 
Margaret's cottage that enveloped 
me. I was willing to do anything 
that the princely fortune might 
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come to Max, even willing to 
hold my tongue; but suddenly a 
feeling overwhelmed me that I was 
not worthy to touch the hand Max 
held out. I turned away, and crept 
to a distant window, whither Max 
followed me. 

‘Jeanetta, I know I should not 
have asked you to marry me at 
once, but the old man wishes it; 
he wants to see us man and wife 
before he makes his will.’ 

At these words I raised my face ; 
everything hinged on the marriage. 
Until that took place the will could 
not be signed that would make 
Max master of Considine. 

‘Won't uncle Considine sign 
the will without ‘hat?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Then I will marry you this 
moment, Max!’ I cried, with frantic 
eagerness; and in the darkened 
room the light that came into 
Max Considine’s eyes at my words 
was like a flood of sunlight. 

So in that bare dreary chamber, 
with the distorted face of the dying 
man before us, Max and I were 
married. 

This marriage was my fatal 
error. 

Surely a drearier bridal never 
took place; but Max was mine. 
What else did I care for? 

Uncle Considine’s hand was 
guided over the signature to the 
will, and everything, lands and 
money, was left to ‘ Maximilian 
Considine’ and his lawful heirs. 
Then, as we stood grouped round 
in a hushed silence while the dying 
man breathed his last, a heavy tread 
sounded in the hall that I recog- 
nised at once as old Margaret's. 
Wrenching my hand from my hus- 
band’s clasp, I gained the door just 
in time to stop her at the thresh- 
old. 

‘You cannot go in there,’ I or- 
dered, in a low but peremptory 
voice. The woman stared at me 
aghast. 
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‘But I must goin! I will see 
the master before he dies, and tell 
him that his own grandchild 
lives.’ 

‘The will is signed, Margaret ; 
so your news would be useless. 
You had better go back to your 
cottage at once.’ 

‘I will not leave till I have 
spoken to the master!’ she cried 
passionately, stamping her foot on 
the floor. ‘The will is an unjust 
one, and those who have got every- 
thing are dishonest, to my think- 
ing,’ she went on, speaking in a 
higher key. 

‘Hush, oh, hush!’ I prayed 
quite humbly, fearful lest her tones 
should reach Max; Max, who of 
all the world was the last to whom 
my treachery should be known. 

‘Margaret, uncle Considine is 
dead.’ 

‘Dead! Thenall is lost!’ she 
exclaimed, frantically wringing her 
hands. Then she went rapidly out 
at the hall-door. 

‘Ah!’ broke from meas I drop- 
ped helplessly into a chair. It was 
an exclamation of mingled relief 
and remorse: relief, that I had 
succeeded in outwitting all, and 
securing competence to the man I 
loved ; remorse, that I had been 
capable of such baseness. So I fell 
into a reverie. Would Max ever 
recollect uncle Considine’s words ? 
‘You could not marry a woman 
for her pretty face, without finding 
out if her heart was black as Ge- 
henna?’ Was my heart black? I 
wondered, as I sat dazed, not mark- 
ing the lapse of time. Max stood 
before me. 

Surely it was no bridegroom’s 
face that met my view. ‘The face 
was pale and set. 

‘Jeanetta,’ he said, seizing my 
two hands and gazing at me with 
passionate wistful eyes that seem- 
ed to pierce my soul, ‘ tell me, for 
God’s sake, the truth: did you 
know before that old man died that 
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there was a child to whom every- 
thing here should belong ? 

What could I answer? I had 
instinct enough to know that if I 
wished to make an utter shipwreck 
of Max’s love and respect I had 
only to add a deliberate falsehood 
to my criminal silence. So I could 
only look at him—at the eyes 
growing so stern and cold that 
they seemed to cast a blight upon 
me—with a dumb anguish. He 
read the truth in my face; then he 
turned away quickly and walked 
towards the hall-door. 

‘Max!’ I cried, rushing after 
him, ‘what are you going to do? 
Why should the news of the child 
affect you? The will is made, and 
no one can tuke away this place 
from you now.’ 

He gave me one glance. To 
my dying hour that glance will live 
in my memory. 

‘Jeanetta, why did you keep this 
wicked silence ?” 

I shrugged myshoulders slightly ; 
it seemed such a strange question. 

‘Because I wanted the will 
signed, making everything yours,’ 
I answered frankly. 

‘And you acknowledge this! 
Such a child as you are, to plot for 
money so!’ 

‘It was for you / I thought only 
of you, Max! It was not for my- 
self ! I cried out, stung by the in- 
justice of his suspicion. 

‘Why should I believe that? 
You knew you could secure the 
money to yourself in no other way. 
Do you think I do not understand 
now that you only consented to 
marry me when you heard that the 
will depended on your doing so, 
and that without a will the proper- 
ty would have gone to the heir- 
at-law? I was foolish enough to 
think you cared for me; and the 
knowledge that I have been so 
utterly deceived almost drives me 
mad!’ he exclaimed vehemently, 
pacing the hall in quick restless 


motion. ‘It seems so impossible, 
and yet it is so plain. Such a 
child—with an angel’s face—to have 
such a bad wicked heart; and I, 
who ought to have known better, 
to have been so entrapped. An- 
other woman with eyes as frank as 
yours jilted me to marry a richer 
man. Unhappily you cannot do 
that.’ 

‘Max!’ The name went up in 
a hoarse tone from lips that were 
dry and parched. It was horrible 
to be doubted like this—doubted 
by Aim / That Max should believe 
I only married him for the fortune 
seemed such an absurd thought 
that I almost laughed aloud. 

‘And, Jeanetta, your scheming 
has been in vain ; for with all your 
youth and beauty, you are tied to 
a poor man.’ 

* Max, what do you mean? You 
know the will cannot be set 
aside.’ 

‘ Except by the Zegatee,’ he replied 
coldly. ‘I am going to instruct 
the lawyer to make over the place 
to Mr. Considine’s grandchild.’ 

*O Max!’ 

*You are shocked, doubtless— 
angry at the failure of your plot ; 
but though I am sorry for your 
disappointment, I could not accept 
a bequest so palpably unjust.’ 

Shocked—I was stricken dumb 
rather. I had fancied the will to 
be final and unalterable ; and now 
—my heart stood still. 

‘Set your mind at rest about 
yourself. I have secured a portion 
of the estate to you. That much, 
at least, I can do for you.’ 

For me! as if I cared for my- 
self. 

‘You are killing me by such 
cruel words as these, Max,’ I con- 
trived to articulate at last. ‘ It was 
only for you, for your interest, that 
Iactedas I have done. I thought 
only of securing the money, so that 
you might not have to go back to 
India.’ 





My Fatal Error. 


‘Which I shall do in a few 
days,’ he told me, in a determined 
voice. 

‘It cannot be true!’ I gasped. 
‘You will not go unless you take 
me with you!’ 

‘No; you will remain here,’ he 
ordered, in a hard tone, from which 
I felt there was no appeal. I flung 
myself on the floor, sobbing loud 
and deep. Then he came to me, 
and lifted me up almost tenderly 
in his arms. 

*Do you really care for me, my 
wife? he asked passionately. ‘O 
Jeanetta, if I could only believe 
it!’ and bending cown, he scanned 
my features steadily ; then he shook 
his head doubtfully. ‘O lovely 
face, why are you not true? O 
sweet lips, why must I fear that 
your very sweetness is but tricking 
me?” 

‘ Believe what you please of me, 
Max—my Max!’ I whispered im- 
ploringly, through blinding tears ; 
* but stay—only stay !’ 

‘You know that I cannot stay, 
Jeanetta,’ he answered more softly 
than before. ‘I am a poor man, 
and must work,’ 

Was it the devil that prompted 
me—alas, I know not!—prompted 
me to strike the deathblow to all 
hope and happiness for me in this 
weary world ? 

‘But the fortune, Max; if you 
keep it you need not go. It was 
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left to you; none can take it from 
you. Keepit, keep it, my darling, 
my husband!’ And I clung to 
him wildly, holding him to me as 
though naught should part us again. 
Fool that 1 was! Looking back 
now, I know that my piteous eyes, 
my clinging arms, would have kept 
him, or else have let him consent 
to my accompanying him ; but my 
last words undid it all. He pushed 
me away from him, uttering a faint 
but scornful laugh. 

‘A very woman, after all,’ he 
cried bitterly; ‘a woman with 
pretty looks, and a heart as black 
as Gehenna! How easily I was 
going to be duped again! But Iam 
not as strong as I ought to be. 
And now we will meet no more 
until everything that is just and 
right is done beyond recall.’ 

As he reached the threshold he 
turned and met my yearning glance. 
It must have moved him to pity 
and even to tenderness ; for com- 
ing back he took me into his arms 
and kissed me many times. 

‘Good-bye, Jeanetta !’ 

The words came in a broken 
whisper, falling like lumps of ice on 
my heart. Then before I could 
speak he left the house. 

From that hour to this I have 
never looked upon his face again. 

Above—'tis a blessed belief—I 
may meet Max Considine once 
more. 








LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
X. A SAXON LOVE-PLEDGE. 
(From the Appendix to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle.) 
an 


A small silver shield was turned up by the plough in 1694 in a field near Sutton, in the 
Isle of Ely. From the size of the shield, as well as from the inscription, it appears to have 
been worn as a female charm or amulet, being supposed to have the double property of 
protecting the person who wore it and the person for whose sake it was worn. The fol- 
lowing is a free translation of the inscription: 


Wirth her, the maiden of his choice, 
Young Edwin leaves the silver shield, 

Whereby, although with still small voice, 
His love shall ever stand revealed. 


O God of Battles, hear his pray’r, 
And grant the lover’s sole request ; 
Keep true to him the lady fair 
Who wears his love-pledge on her breast ! 


May her fond faith preserve him true, 
Her heart be with him everywhere— 

Those blended hearts be one, not two ; 
O God of Battles, hear his pray’r! 


But if her heart shall faithless prove, 
And all its olden troth forget ; 
If, heedless of her plighted love, 
On some new form her thoughts be set, 


Then let him not that loss outgrow. 

Break thou, kind Heaven, the love-pledge there ; 
Be deaf to supplications. No, 

Kind Lord of Love, hear not his pray’r! 





